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INTRODUCTION. 


re prefervation of the lives of in- 

fants was the firft fubject I wrote 
upon at the opening of my medical 
career; after forty years practice, I now 
refume it. with increafed zeal and plea- 
fure,—zeal, prompted by a juft fenfe of 
its importance,—and_ pleafure, arifing 
from the hope of its beneficial and laft- 
ing effects. I am fure of being liftened 
to with kind attention by the tender and 


rational mother, while I am pointing © 


out to her the certain means of preferv- 
ing her own health, of fecuring the 
attachment of the man fhe holds dear, 
and of promoting the health, ftrength, 
and beauty of her offspring. She will 
not take alarm at the idea of medical 
advice, when I tell her that my object 
is to enable her to do without medicine, 
and to obtain every defirable end with- 
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out any painful facrifice. The path 
along which I propofe to ‘conduct her 
is plain and eafy, the profpects all round 
are delightful, and it |eads to the pureft 
fources of happinefs. 


The more I reflect on the fituation of 
a mother, the more I am ftruck with 
the extent of her powers, and the in- 
eftimable value of her fervices. In the 
language of love, women are called 
angels; but this is a weak, and a filly 
compliment; they approach nearer to 
our ideas of the Deity: they not only 
create, but fuftain their creation, and 
hold its future deftiny in their hands: 
every man is what his mother has made 
him, and to her he muft be indebted 
for the greateft bleffing in life, a healthy 


and vigorous conftitution. 


But while I thus fpeak of the dignity 
of the female character, it muft be un- 
derfiood, that by a mother I do not 


mean the woman who merely brings a 
| child 
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child into the world, but her who faith- 
fully difcharges the duties of a parent,— 
whofe chief concern is the well-being of 
her infant,—and who feels all her cares 
amply repaid by its growth and attivity. 
No fubfequent endeavours can remedy 
or correct the evils occafioned by a 
mother’s negligence; and the {kill of the 
phyfician is exerted in vain to mend 
what fhe, through ignorance or inatten« 
tion, may have unfortunately marred, 


Several books have been written on 
the cure of difeafes incident to children. 
The natural effect of fuch publications 
is to excite terror, and to prompt mo- 
thers and nurfes to keep dofing poor 
mfants with drugs on évery trifling occa- 
fion, and to place more reliance on the 
efficacy of medicine than on their own 
beft endeavours. One of the objects 
which I have in view is to relieve 
mothers from groundlefs fears,—to 
teach them how to prevent difeafes that 
are almoft always the confequences of 
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mifmanagement,—to infpire them with 
the fulleft confidence in proper nuriing, 
and with ftrong prejudices again{t the 
ufe of medicines, which do mifchief 
twenty times for once that they do 
good. 


Quackery in the nurfery is not the 
only error in which I fhall endeavour to 
undeceive mothers. The want of pro- 
per inftructions at an early period of life 
betrays them into a variety of fatal mif- 
takes refpecting their own health, as well 
as that of their children. Thefe mittakes, 
and the means of rectifying them, form 
a confiderable part of the following 
work. The language is adapted to 
every capacity, it being of confequence 
that every woman fhould underftand it ; 
and the rules laid down are practicable 
in every condition, except that of 
cheerlefs poverty. With the hope of 
removing this exception, I fhall point 
out the moft effectual method of aflift- 
ing women fo circumftanced ; and I do 

not 
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not know any manner, in which hu- 
manity, charity, and patriotifm can be 
more laudably exerted, or even a part 
of the public revenue more ufefully 
employed, than in enabling mothers to 
bring up a healthy and hardy race of 
men, fit to earn their livelihood by ufeful 
employments, and to defend their coun- 
try in the hour of danger. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


CHAR. aL 


HINTS TO WOMEN BEFORE MARRIAGE. 


Joa defire of preferving and of im- 
proving perfonal beauty, which 
difcovers itfelf at an early period in the 
female breatt, is wifely defigned by na- 
ture for the beft and moft important 
ends; it is a powerful check on ex- 
ceffes of every kind, and is the ftrongeft 
incitement to cleanlinefs, temperance, 
moderate exercife, and habitual good- 
humour. All that is neceflary is to 
convince young people that thefe are 
the true means of rendering them lovely, 
becaufe they are the only means of’ fe- 
curing the enjoyment of health, the 
very effence of beauty ; inftead of four- 
ly difcouraging fo natural a with, let us 
B 4 point 
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point out the way to its full accomplifh- 
ment, and thus prevent many amiable 
women from taking a wrong road, and 
from deftroying both health and beauty 
by an abfurd purfuit of the latter alone. 


One of the firft truths to be impreffed 
upon the minds of young women is, 
that beauty cannot exift without health, 
and that the one is abfolutely unattain- 
able by any practices incontiftent with 
the other. In vain do they hope to im- 
prove their fkin, or to give a lively red- 
nefs to the cheek, unlefS they take care 
to keep the blood pure, and the whole 
frame active and vigorous. Beauty, 
both of fhape and countenance, is no- 
thing more than vifible health,—the out- 
ward mirror of the ftate of things with- 
in,—the certain effe@ of good air, 
cheerfulnefs, temperance, and exercife. 


There is nothing, perhaps, fo perni- 
clous to women as the ufe of creams, and 
paftes, and powders, and lotions, and 
numberlefs other contrivances to bleach 

the 
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the {kin, or to produce an artificial white 
and red. All of them act with double 
injury, nat only in deftroying the furface 
which they were expected to beautify; 
but in poifoning the habit, and caufing 
a fatal neglect of the ereat prefervatives 
of life itfelf. A bloteh or a pimple, 
however offentive to the eye, gives timely 
notice of the impure ftate of the fuids, 
and of the kind efforts of nature to ex- 
pel the noxious matter. Qught not thefe 
efforts then to be aflifted by a judicious 
plan of diet and regimen, inftead of 
throwing back the impurity into the 
blood, and converting the very means 
of health into the feeds of infection and 
difeafe ? Befides, lead or mercury is the 
chief ingredient in all thofe boafted cof. 
metics, and, being abforbed through the 
fkin, cannot fail to occafion cramps, 
{pafmns, convulfions, colics, and the in- 
curable train of neryous and confump- 
tive complaints. 


Beauty is impaired, and health too 
often defiroyed, by other abfard prac- 


tices, 
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tices, fuch as drinking vinegar to pro- 
duce what is called a genteel or flender 
torm, and avoiding expofure to the open 
air, for fear of its injuring the fancied 
delicacy of a fine fkin. Vinegar, ufed as 
fauce and in moderate quantities, ferves 
to correct the putrefcent tendency of 
various articles of food, and is equally 
agreeable and wholefome; but when 
fwallowed in draughts for the purpofe 
of reducing plumpnefs, it proves highly 
injurious, caufing exceffive perf{piration, 
relaxing the bowels, imparting no {mall 
degree of acrimony to the blood, and 
very much enfeebling the whole fy{ftem. 
The dread of open air is {till more ridi- 
culous and detrimental. Look at the 
healthy texture of the milkmaid’s fkin, 
and at the rofes ever blooming on her 
cheek, and then confider whether the 
open air can be unfavourable to beauty. 
The votaries of fathion may affect to 
defpife thofe natural charms, and to call 
them vulgar: the heart of man feels 
their irefiftible attraction, and his un- 
derftanding confirms him in fo juft a 

preference. 
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preference. Surely, the languid fickly 
delicacy produced by confinement, 
cannot be compared to the animated 
glow of a face often fanned by the re- 
frefhing breeze ! 


The woman, therefore, who feels a 
laudable with to look well, and to be fo 
m reality, muft place no confidence in 
the filly doctrines, or the deceitful arts, 
of fafhion. She muft confult nature 
and reafon, and feek for beauty in the 
temple of health; if fhe looks for it 
elfewhere, fhe will experience the moft 
mortifying difappointment: her charms 
will fade; her conftitution will be ruined ; 
her hufband’s love will vanifh with 
her fhadowy attractions ; and her nup- 
tial bed will be unfruitful, or curfed 
with a puny race, the haplefs victims 
of a mother’s imprudence. She cannot 
tranfmit to her children what fhe does 
not herlelf poffefs; weaknefs and dif 
eafe are entailed upon her pofterity ; and, 
even in the midft of wedded joys, the 

| hopes 
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hopes of a healthy and vigorous iffue 
are blafted for ever. 


The only way to prevent fuch evils 
is, to pay a due regard to thofe rational 
means of promoting health which I have 
already hinted at,—temperance, exercife, 
open air, cleanlinefs, and good-humour, 
Thefe fubjects are pretty fully difcuffed 
in my “ Domejiic Medicine ;” yet a few 
remarks may be proper on the pe . 
occafion. : 


In laying down rules of temperance, 

j do not with to impofe any reftraint on 
the moderate ufe of good and whole- . 
fome food or drink: but under thefe 
heads we muft not include fpirituous 
liquors; relaxmg and often-repeated 
draughts of hot tea and coffee ; falted, 
imoke-dried, and highly-feafoned meats; 
falt fifth; rich gravies; heavy fauces ; 
almoit indigeftible paftry; and four un- 
ripe fruits, of which women in general 
are immoderately fond. We pity the 
erecn- 
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ereen-fick girl, whofe longing for fuch 
trafh is one of the caufes as well as one 
of the effegts of her difeate; but can any 
woman, capable of the lea{t reflection, 
continue to gratify a -perverfe appetite 
by the ufe of the moft pernicious’ cru- 
dities? Fruit, in the feafon of its matu- 
rity, is no lefs falutary than delicieus. 
By plucking and eating it before it is 
ripe, you defeat the benignant purpofes 
of nature, and will feverely feel her re- 
fentment. The morning is the beft time 
to eat fruit, when the, ftomach is not 
loaded with other aliment. Even in the 
evening I had rather fee it introduced, 
than the enervating luxuries of the tea- 
table, or the ftill worfe preparations for 
a fupper of animal food. ih meal of this 
fort fhould not be made twice in one 
day. After a hearty neue? a long in- 
terval is neceflary before nature can 
require, or even bear without injury, 
another fubftantial repaft. Suppers are 
doubly prejudicial on account of the 
latenefs of the hour, and the danger of 
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going to bed with a full ftomach. Apo- 
plexies are often occafioned by fuch in- 
confiderate and unfeafonable indulgence; 
but its certain effects are reftlefs nights, 
frightful dreams, broken and unrefrefhing 
flumbers, an incapacity of early FHKE 
next morning, head-achs, palenefs of 
afpect, and general relaxation. Who- 
ever fets any value on health or 
beauty, will always make very light re- 
patts at night, and will go to bed early ; 
that is to fay, never later than ten or 
eleven o'clock, in order to enjoy fweet 
repofe, and to rife betimes, with reno- 
vated ftrength and alacrity, to the plea- 
fures and duties of the enfuing day. 


Pure air and moderate exercife are 
not of lefs importance than food and 
drink. Women are much confined by 
their domettic employments and feden- 
tary purfuits: for this very reafon they 
ought to go out frequently, and take 
exercife in the open air,—not in a clofe 
carriage, but on foot or on horfeback. 


7 When 
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When prevented by the weather from 
going abroad, dancing, provided it be 
not continued to fatigue, is the moft 
cheerful and healthy amufement within 
doors. The only fedentary diverfions 
proper for women are playing on fome 
mufical inftrument, finging, and reading 
aloud delightful pieces of poetry or elo- 
quence. Young ladies and mothers 
fhould wholly refign the card-table to 
old maids, who can only injure their 
own health, and who have no tafte for 
any other mode of focial intercourfe. 


It may feem a little ftrange that I 
fhould think it in any fort neceffary to 
recommend cleanlinefs to the fair fex: 
I am far from intending to convey the 
mott diftant infinuation of their negli- 
gence in this refpeét; I only with to 
heighten their ideas of its utility, and 
to point out farther methods of increat{- 
ing its benefits. They are rather too 
{paring of water, from an apprehenfion 
of its injuring the fkin, or giving it a 

difagreeable 
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difagreeable roughnefs. ‘This is a great 
miltake. Pure water may be truly con- 
fidered as a fountain of health, and its 
frequent ufe is the beft means of improv- 
ing the ikin and ttrengthening the whole 
frame. ‘The offices performed by the 
fkin are of far greater importance than 
nolt people imagine. It is not merely 
a covering or fhield to guard the fine 
organs of feeling from irritation or ex- 
ternal injury, but one of the grand out- 
lets admirably contrived by nature for 
expelling the noxious and fuperfluous 
humours of the body. The perfpirable 
matter thus thrown out will of itfelf clog 
the pores, and relax the fkin, unlefs care 
is taken to promote its eafy efcape by 
keeping the entire furface of the body 
perfectly clean, well-braced, and elaftic, 
which can only be done by frequent 
wathing, and inftantly wiping the parts 
dry. ‘Lhofe who have not a bath to 
plunge into, fhould wafh the face, neck, 
hands, and feet, every morning and 
night; and experience will foon con- 

vince 
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vince them, that, the more they accuf: 
tom themfelves even to this partial ap- 
plication of clean water, the more com- 
fortable and enlivening they will find it. 
ifmifguided tendernefs has produced an 
extreme delicacy of habit as well as of 
fkin, it will be proper to ufe lukewarm 
water for fome time ; and then gradually 
to diminith its temperature, till cold 
water can be employed, not only with 
fafety, but with benefit. As a preferva- 
tive of health, it is far more bracing and 
more invigorating than warm water, 
though the latter may be often advife- 
able in cafes of particular infirmity, ins 
difpofition, or difeate. | 


All women of delicacy and good fenfe 
are futhciently attentive to remove any 
outward foil or vifible dirt from their 
perfon ; but they do not all know, that 
a vapour, too fine to be perceived by the 
eye, 1s conftantly iffuing from the pores, 
the little orifices or mouths of which 
muit therefore be kept clean and unob- 

C itructed. 
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firucted. For the fame reafon, the linen 
and interior articles of drefs fhould be. 
often changed, as they become impreg- 
nated with the perfpirable matter, and, 
when foul, would not only prevent the 
efcape of any more, but would even 
have a part of what they had received 
re-abforbed by the fkin, and thrown 
back into the fyftem. ‘The whole drefs 
alfo fhould be loofe, and as light as may 
be found confiftent with due warmth, fo 
as not to increafe per{piration too much 
by its heavinets, nor to check either that 
or the free circulation of the blood by 
its preflure. 


Among many improvements in the 
modern fafhions of female drefs, equally 
favourable to health, to graceful’ eafe’ 
and elegance, the difcontinuance of ftays 
is entitled to peculiar approbation. It 
is, indeed, impoflible to think of the old 
{trait wailtcoat of whalebone, and of 
tight lacing, without aftonifhment and _ 
-fome dégree of: horror. . We are fur- 


1 prifed 
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prifed and fhocked at the folly and per- 
verfenefs of employing, as an article of 
drefs, and even as a perfonal ornament, 
what muft have checked youthful growth 
—what muit have produced diftortions 
and deformity—befides occafioning va- 
rious irregularities and difeafes. I need 
not point out the aggravated mifchief 
of fuch a preflure on the breafts and 
womb in a ftate of pregnancy; but I 
muft notice a defeq@ very prevalent 
among young women of the prefent day 
in London, who, though they have not 
worn ftays, may be fairly prefumed to 
inherit from their mothers fome of the 
pernicious effects of fuch a cuftom, 


The injury, to which I allude, is the 
want of nipples. This unnatural defect 
feems to have originated from the ufe 
of laced ftays; and as children fo often — 
refemble their parents in outward form, 
it is not improbable that the daughter 
may bear this mark of a mother’s im-— 
prudence, and may even tranfmit it to 

Ge her 
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her own female children. Where ftays 
have never been ufed, the want of a 
nipple is as extraordinary as the want of 
a limb; and no mother is found thus 
difqualified from difcharging one of her. 
moft facred duties. But, in London, 
the inftances are too frequent to be 
afcribed to accident, and cannot, per- 
haps, be accounted for more {fatisfa¢cto- 
rily than in the manner here fuggefted. 


In my fummary of the means of pro- 
moting health and beauty, cheerfulnefs 
or good. humour is mentioned the laft> 
though certainly it is not the leaft in 
point of eficacy. It has the happiett in- 
fluence on the body and mind; it givesa 
falutary impulfe to the circulation of the 
blood, keeps all the vital organs in eafy 
and agreeable play, renders the outward 
deportment highly pleafing, while the 
perpetual funfhine within fpreads a faf- 
cinating lovelinefs over the countenance. 
Its oppofite, peevifhnefs, or ill humour, 
embitters life, faps the conftitution, and 

7 ds 
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is more fatal to beauty than the fmall- 
pox, becaufe its ravages are more cer- 
tain, more difgufting, and more per- 
manent. 


Such are the chief points which I 
with to imprefs upon the minds of wo- 
men before marriage. Objects of fo 
much importance in every {tage or pe- 
riod of life, are deferving of peculiar 
regard when an union a the fexes is 
propofed. It is little fhort cf inten- 
tional murder on the part of a weak, 
languid, nervous, or deformed woman, 
to approach the manrriage-bed. Im- 
proper paifions may urge her to  be- 
come a wife; but fhe is wholly unfit to 
become a mother. She rifks her own 
life,—fhe difappoints the natural wifhes 
of a hufband,—and fhould fhe ete 
children, her puny, fickly offspring, 

I before obferved, will have little se 
to thank her for their wretched exi(t- 
ence. ‘The evil is not confined to her 
own family; fociety at large is ma- 

os terialley 
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terially injured ; its well-being depends 
on the vigour of the members that com- 
pofe it; and univerfal experience has 
fully proved, that the frame of a hul- 
bandman or a hero is not to, be moulded 
or cherifhed in the womb of debility, 
and that the bold eagle will never be . 
brought forth by the timid dove. . 


I cannot conclude thefe hints with- 
out adding a few words on the choice 
of a hufband. Having endeavoured 
to prove that health is fo indifpenfable 
a requifite in females before marriage, 
they may well fuppofe that I deem it 
no lefs neceffary in the other fex. JI am 
always forry to fee that precious bleffing 
facrificed in an alliance with infirmity, 
or youth and beauty configned to the 
frozen arms of age. Mifery muft be 
the inevitable confequence of fuch un- 
natural matches. But I fear that my 
remonitrances will have little effect in 
reftraining the undue exercife of pa- 
rental authority, or in attempting to 

open 
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open the eyes of a woman to her cer- 
tain deftruction, when fhe fuffers herfelf 
to be dazzled by the fplendor of riches, 
or charmed by the found of an empty 
title, 
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CHAP. IL, 


RULES OF CONDUCT DURING 
PREGNANCY, 


rTER what I have already faid on 
the fubject of health, I hope I need 

not make ufe of any new arguments to 
convince women of its increafed import- 
ance the moment they conceive,—a mo- 
ment, from which they may begin to 
date the real perfection of their being, 
Nature has now entered upon her 
grandcit work, and nothing is wanting 
but the mother’s care to complete it. 
The exertions of this care are not left 
to whim, to caprice, or even to the 
{trong impulfes of parental love. The 
{elf-prefervation of the mother is made 
dependent on the proper difcharge of 
her duty: her own health, her fireneth, 
her very life are clofely entwined with 
the well-being of the embryo in her 
womb ; 
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womb ; nor can the be guilty of the leaft 
neglect, without equal danger and in- 
jury ‘to both, 


Tam forry to think that any awful 
warning fhould be necetiary to check 
the commiflion of fo wicked an outrage 
upon nature, as an attempt to procure 
abortion. ‘his can never be effected 
without either the probable death of 
the mother, or the certain ruin of her 
conftitution: the ftimulants which are 
ufed to force the womb prematurely to 
difcharge its facred depofit, muft inflame 
the parts fo as to caufe a mortification ; 
or will convulfe and enfeeble the whole 
{y{tem in fuch a manner, as to leave no 
chance of future health or enjoyment to 
the deftroyer of her own child. 


In the ancient hiftory of the Jews, we 
read of two harlots warmly contend- 
ing for a living child. How different is 
the cafe with our women of that deferip- 
tion !—Their wih, if they conceive, is to 

pre- 
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prevent or to deftroy the life of the em- 
bryo, even at the rik of their own. Is 
a moniter of this fort to be pitied, when, 
in the execution of her thocking pur. 
pole, the brings on thofe deadly fymp- 
toms which muft foon clofe her guilty 
career P 


The unnatural mother, however, is 
not always the only monfter concerned 
in thofe fcenes of horror: her bafe 
feducer is too often the advifer of the 
defperate refolution, and crowns _ his 
guilty joys with double murder! Ano- 
ther ruffian, fome male or female prac- 
titioner in midwifery, is alfo engaged in 
‘the hellith plot, and lends a hand to 
perpetrate the foul deed, alike regard- 
lefs of the mother’s danger, and deaf to 
the cries of infant blood! I never read, 
without fhuddering, any advertifement, 
of temporary retreats or pretended ac- 
commodations fer pregnant ladies: I 

always view it as a wicked allurement 


to unfortunate women, and as a daring 
hint 


~ 
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hint from fome ready aflatlin of inno- 
cence. It is not long fince one of thoie 
wretches was convicted of killing both 
mother and child; and I have myfelf 
feen a great number of embryos ex- 
hibited by a man, who, I firmly believe, 
obtained them in this way, 


The dread of public fhame or of pri- 
vate fcorn, though no excufe for mur- 
der; may urge the victin of feduction 
to commit a crime at once fo abomi- 
nable and fo dangerous. But is it pofli- 
ble that a married woman ihould madly 
and wickedly attempt to procure abor- 
tion, merely from an apprehention of a 
Jarge family, or to avoid the trouble of 
bearing and bringing up children? Can 
fhe hope to tafte the joys, and yet de- 
{troy the fruits of lover ~ What a frantic 
idea !—The fame poifon puts an end to 
both. And in vain does fhe flatter her- 
felf that her guilt is concealed, or that 
no law exifts to punith it. ‘The laws of 
nature are never violated with impunity ; 

and, 
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and, in the cafes alluded to, the cri- 
minal is made at once to feel the hor. 
rors of late remorfe, and the keeneft 
pangs of a torn, difordered, and incur- 
able frame. 


But fuppofe that a mifcarriage brought 
about by fuch deteftable means did not 
endanger the health and life of the mo- 
ther: fuppofe that an act held in fuch 
juit abhorrence, both by earth and hea- 
ven, could poflibly efcape punifhment : 
{uppofe a woman, deaf to the cries of 
nature, incapable of tender emotions, and 
fearlefS of any immediate fufterings in 
her own perfon.—I have one ar eument. 
more to make her ftop her murderous 
hand: perhaps the embryo, which fhe 
is now going to deftroy, would, if che- 
rithed in her womb, and afterwards 
reared with due attention, prove the 
{weeteft comfort of her future years, and 
repay all her maternal care with bound- 
lefs gratitude. It may be a daughter 


to nurfe her in her old age, ora Pa to 
{well 
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fwell her heart with joy at his honour- 
able and fuccefsful career in life.  f[ 
only with her to paufe for a moment, 
and to confider, that, by the wilful ex- 
tinction of the babe in her womb, all 
her faireft hopes are extinguathed alfo, 
and that prefent danger is ageravated 
by the certainty. of future defpair. 


A. with to prevent even one act of {o 
much horror has induced me to dwell 
on this unpleafant part of my fubject. 
But folly, lgnorance, and carelefinefs, 
are often productive of as fatal effeds 
as a criminal defign; and though I may 
not be able to rettrain the latter, yet I 
hope the former may. be corrected by 
better information. With this view, I 
{hall make fome farther remarks on the 
great preiervatives of health mentioned 
in the preceding chapter. The general 
rules there laid down hold good in every 
condition of life: but a ftate of preg- 
nancy requires a greater degree of care 


and 
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and judgment in their Dee eid 
cation. 


ie Heaktnleet, or good-humour, which 
before was placed laft in the order of 
difcutfion, muft now take the lead, being 
fiuperior to all other confiderations dur- 
ing pregnancy. In this ftate, more than 
in any other, the changes of bodily 
health feem to be almoft wholly under 
the immediate influence of the mind; 
and the mother appears well or ill, 
according as fhe gives way to pleafant 
or to fretful emotions. I admire that 
fragment of ancient hiftory, in which 
we are informed, that the. caftern fages, 
while their wives. were pregnant, took 
care to keep them conftantly tranquil 
and cheerful, by fweet and innocent 
amufements, to the end, that, from the 
mother’s womb, the fruit might receive 
no imprefiions but what were pieafing, 
mild, and agreeable to order. So fine 
a leflon of wifdom, and of parental as 
well 
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well as conjugal love and duty, cannot 
be too clofely ftudied, or too diligently 
carried into practice, by the hutband 
‘who fets any value on his wife’s health, 
—who wifhes to fecure her affection 
and gratitude,—and who pants for the 
exquifite happinefs of being the father 
of a lively, well-formed, and vigorous 


child. 


It is during pregnancy alfo that every 
woman fhould be doubly attentive to 
preferve the utmoit fweetnefs and fe- 
renity of temper,—to difpel the glooms 
of fear or melancholy,—to calm the 
rifing gufts of anger,—and to keep every 
other unruly paffion or defire under the 
{teady control of mildnefs and reafon. 
Lhe joy of becoming a mother, and the — 
anticipated pleafure of prefenting a fond 
hufband with the dearet pledge of 
mutual love, ought naturally to increafe 
her cheerfulnefs, and would certainly 
produce :that effect, were not thofe 
emotions too often checked by a falfo 


bh yseveye 
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alarm at the fancied danger of he? 
fituation. It is therefore of the utmoft 
importance to convince her, that her 
terrors are groundlefs ; —that pregnancy 
is not a {tate of infirmity or danger, but 
affords the ftrongeft prefumption of 
health and fecurity;—that the few 
inftances fhe may have known of mif= 
carriage or of death, were owing to the 
improper conduct of the women them- 
felves, befides being too inconfiderable 
to be compared with the countlefs mil- 
lions of perfons in the like condition, 
who enjoy both then and afterwards a 
greater degree of health than they ever 
before experienced ;—and, lafily, that 
the changes which fhe feels in herfelf, 
and her quick perceptions of uneafinefs,’ 
are not fymptoms of weaknefs, but the 
confequences of an increafed fenfibility 
of her woinb, and timely warnings of the 
effects of indifcretion or intemperance. 


A late writer on this fubject very 
jultly -obferves, that, when fuch an in- 
| creafe 
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creafe of fenfibility takes place in a wo- 
man of a very irritable frame and tem- 
per, it muft certainly aggravate her 
former complaints and weaknefles, and 
produce a variety of feverith effects: 
She grows more impatient and fretful : 
her fears, as well as het angry paflions; 
are miore readily excited: the body 
necefiarily fuffers with the mind: de- 
bility, emaciation, and many he@ic 
fymptoms, follow. But the only rational 
inference to be draivn from thefe fa@s 
is, that the feelings are more acute in 4 
{tate of pregnancy; and that any pre- 
vious indifpofition; either of body of 
mind, now requires a more than ordiz 
nary degree of care and tendernef{s. 


Though the chilling influence of fear; 
and the depreffions of melancholy, are 
very injurious to the mother’s health 
and to the growth of the Fetus in her 
womb ; yet anger is a ftill more formi- 
dable enemy. It convulfes the whole 
fyftem, and forces the blood into the 

D ne tage 
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face and head with great impetuofity. 
The danger is increafed by the utual 
fulnefs of the habit in pregnancy. 
When the blood runs high and rapid, 
a veffel may burft, and in fuch a part 
as to terminate, or bring into great peril, 
the exiftence of both the mother and 
the child. Cafes often occur of the 
buriting of a blood-veflel in the brain, 
eccafioned by a violent guilt of patiion. 
How much more likely is it to rupture 
thofe tender veflels that connect the 
mother and child! Yet to the latter 
this is certain death. J knew a female 
who had the aorta, or great artery, fo 
diftended that it forced its way through 
the breaft-bone, and rofe externally to 
the fize of a quart bottle. ‘This extra- 
ordinary diftenfion was chiefly owing to 
the violence of her temper. I have alfo 
met with a moft fhocking inftance of a 
fighting woman, who, in the paroxyfm 
of rage and revenge, brought forth a 
child, with all its bowels hanging out of 
its little body. There is no doubt but 

that 
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. that paflionate women are moft fubjec 
to abortions, which are oftener owing 
to outward violence or internal tumult, 
than to any other caufe. An accident 
of this fort is the more alarming, as the 
woman, who once mifcarries, has the 
greatelt reafon ever after to dread the 
repetition of the fame misfortune. 


Cards, or any kind of gaming, at all 
times the worft of amufements, fhould 
be particularly avoided during preg- 
nancy. ‘he temper is then more liable 
to be ruffled by the changes of luck, 
and the mind to be fatigued by con- 
fiant exertions of the judgment and 
memory. Old maids, as I before ob- 
ferved, are the only clafs of females, 
who may be allowed to fpend fome of 
their tedious hours in fuch abfurd and 
fuch unhealthy paftimes. 


Without entering into farther details, 
it will be eafy for the fenfible mother to 
apply the principle here laid down to 

D 2 every 
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every paflion and propenfity which may 
terid to excite painful emotions of the 
mind, and to impair in the fame degree 
the health of the body. She muft learn 
to keep even natural defires within due 
bounds, left pleafure itfelf, if immo- 
derately indulged, may produce the 
fame effect as pain. Among many ex- 
cellent hints to pregnant ladies con- 
tained in a Latin poem tranflated by 
Dr. TytLER, we meet with the follow= 
ing juft admonition : 


Subdue defires ; nor let your troubled mind, 
Immod’rate love, or fear, or fadnefs find: 

Give not yourfelves ev’n to the nuptial joy, 

Or aught that may your ftrength or peace deftroy. 


And again, 

Curb each loofe defire, 
Left added fuel quench the former fire : 

Left ye fhould lofe the fruits of pleafure gone; 
And love itfelf undo what love had done. | 


The enjoyments of the table mutt alfo 
be kept under the nice controul of mo- 
deration, 
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deration, in a ftate of pregnancy. Any 
excels, or any deficiency of proper fup- 
plies, will now be moft feverely felt. 
The well-being of both the mother and 
child will depend on her purfuing a 
happy medium between painful reftraint 
or unneceflary felf-denial, on the one 
hand, and the indulgence of a depraved 
or intemperate appetite on the other. 
But, as the natural defire of aliment in- 
creafes with the growth and increafing 
~ wants of the child, it will be proper to 
contider thofe variations as they appear 
in the different ftages of pregnancy; and 
to thew how far it may be alfo advife- 
able to gratify the involuntary, and 
often very wild and whimfical defires, 
which are known by the name of long- 


INOS. 


Before I enter into particular details 
concerning the diet of pregnant ladies, 
I mutt beg leave to urge with increafed 
earneltnefs my former general prohibi- 
tion againit {trong liquors, unripe fruits, 


ie pattry, 
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paftry, and all forts of food that are 
high-feafoned, inflammatory, or hard of 
digeftion. If thefe are improper before 
marriage, they muft be doubly perni- 
cious afterwards, when they may not 
only injure the mother’s health, but poi- 
fon, iifea, or impoverifh the fountain 
of life and nutriment, whence her child 
is-to derive fupport. Every female, 
therefore, will fee the importance of | 
cuarding againft bad habits or the in-_ 
dulgence of a vitiated tafte at an early 
period; that fhe may not have any pain- 
ful refiraints to fubjeét herfelf to when a 
mother, or be then under the neceffity 
of making any great change from her 
former mode of living. 


I have already laid it down as a 
fixed principle, that a {tate of pregnancy 
is not a {tate of infirmity or difeafe, but 
of increafed fenfibility; and that the 
changes which a woman then feels in 
herfelf, though fometimes accompanied 
with a little pain or uneafinefs, are but 

notices 
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notices of her fituation, or warnings 
againit indifcretion or- intemperance. 
Let us now apply this principle to the 
regulations of diet, and we fhall find it 
to be the moft unerring guide to preg- 
nant women in all their conduct, but 
more efpecially in the choice and quan- 
tity of their food and drink. 


The whole term of pregnancy may 
be divided into two nearly equal parts, 
the one comprehending the four months 
that immediately follow conception, and 
the other, the remaining five months 
that precede delivery. During the firft 
period, when there is in moft women a 
{trong tendency to an extreme fulnefs of 
the habit, nature gives the plainelt cau- 
tions againft improper indulgence, by a 
weaknefs of the ftomach, frequent re- 
turns of naufea and vomiting, head- 
achs, coftivenefs, and the. other fymp- 
toms and effects of indigeftion. It isa 
very abfurd, and a very fatal miftake, to 
fuppofe that women are then in greater 

bD 4 need 
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need of nourifhing things; when, on the 
contrary, in confequence of the ceafing 
of the menfes, and the redundancy ot 
blood in the fyfiem, the ftricteit tem- 
perance is not only proper, but abfo- 
lutely neceflary to prevent illnefs. When 
this is neglected,— when no regard is 
paid to the hints of the ftate of the 
{ftomach and of the whole habit, fo kind- 
ly given by nature,—bleeding becomes 
the only expedient to fave the life of 
the thoughtlefs or obftinate glutton ; 
but fhe fhould remember, that it is her 
own intemperance which renders that 
operation advifeable. 


The alledged or fancied wants of the 
child may be urged as a plea for fome 
little excefs, or an incitement to more 
than ordinary gratification; but the 
frivolity of fuch an excufe will appear, 
upon confidering, that the fetus, for the 
firft two months, does not exceed a 
hen’s egg in fize, and that its growth 
for the next two months, even till the 

afcent 
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afcent of the womb, or the ufual time 
‘of quickening, is fo {mall as to require 
very little nourifhment. This is amply 
fupplied from the natural fulnefs of the 
fy{tem before noticed, without the dan- 
gerous aid of the mother’s intemperance. 
It requires but a moment’s reflection, 
on the part of any woman of common 
fenfe, to be convinced that what difor- 
ders herfelf muft injure the contents of 
her womb ; and that the injury is the 
greater in proportion to the delicacy and 
the flow expanfion of thofe contents. 
To overfiep the bounds of temperance 
in the early {tage of pregnancy, from an 
idea of the embryo’s wanting fuch fup- 
plies, would be almoft as frantic as to 
drown an infant for the purpofe of 
quenching its fuppofed thirft, or to 
gorge it even to burfting, in order to fa- 
tisfy the cravings of imaginary hunger. 


But the abfurd notion of the em- 
bryos wants has been attended with in- 
calculable mifchief of another kind ;—it 

has 


\ 
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has given a fanction to the moft whim- 
fical and the moft pernicious defires. 
Green-fick girls do not indulge in fuch 
filly and fuch hurtful fancies as many 


pregnant women: yet the propenfities 


of the former are checked by the force 
of ridicule, of argument, or of author- 
ity; while the longings of the latter bid 
defiance to all control ; and it is even 
deemed the height of cruelty not to 
eratify them in their wildeft extent. To 
the candid difcuffion of this very in- 
terefting part of my fubject, I hope I 
need not requeft the ferious attention of 


of every female reader, 


One of the natural confequences of 
conception is the ceafing of the menjes, 
which is accompanied with a redun- 
dancy of blood greater or lefs in pro- 
portion to the previous: fulnefs of the 
habit. Such a fwell in the vital ftream 
gives rife to feverifh appearances; fuch 
as heat in the palms of the hands, flufh- 
ings in the face, and ‘a flight head-ach, 


But 
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But the ftomach is moft affected by the 
changes which then take place ins the 
womb and the whole habit. It is often 
difturbed by the complaints already de- 
{cribed,—naufea, vomiting, heart-burn, 
and the like. Thefe, as I faid before, 
are not fymptoms of indifpofition or dif 
eafe, the moft healthy woman being as 
fubject to them in the early months of | 
pregnancy as thofe who are delicate and 
infirm. It is thus that every mother re- 
ccives timely notice of her fituation, with 
proper warnings not to overcharge her 
ftomach, when its powers of digeftion 
are fo weak, and a fulnels of the habi¢ 
is fo manifett. 


Unhappily all pregnant women are 
not alike difpofed to attend to thofe 
kind intimations of nature: and, per- 
haps, many of them do not know, that 
the uneafinefs. arifing from the above 
cautes would be removed by perfever- 
ance in a temperate cooling diet. They 
think they ought to eat more, inftead of 

aay lefs, 
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lefs, in their new ftate: and torture 
their invention to find out fomething te 
conquer the fqueamifhnefs of their ap- 
petite. This is a very fruitful fource of 
whims and fancies, the indulgence of 
‘which is almoft always injurious. It 
cannot, indeed, be otherwife; as the 
weaknefs or diminution of any woman’s 
ufual appetite, on fuch occafions, is not 
owing to a mere diflike of common or 
ordinary food, but to a real unfitnefs of 
the ftomach to receive much of any 
food.. What then are we to expeét, 
when things equally improper, perhaps, 
both in quantity and quality, are forced 
upon it, to fatisfy fome artificial crav- 
ing, or fome imaginary want? 


As foon as a woman begins to confult 
her caprice, inftead of attending to 
nature, fhe is fure to be encouraged in 
abfurdity by old nurfes, or female 
goflips, who take a delight in amufing 
her credulity by the relation of many 
wonderful and alarming injuries, faid 

to 
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to have been done to children, through 
the unfatisfied defires of their mothers. 
Every fairy tale, however repugnant to 
common fenfe, gains implicit belief; for 
reafon dares not intrude into the re- 
gions of fancy: and were a man bold 
enough to laugh at fuch fictions, or to 
remonttrate with a pregnant woman on 
the danger of giving way to any of her 
extravagant withes, he would certainly 
be confidered as a conceited fool, or an 
unfeeling monfter. Argument is loft, 
and ridicule has no force, where people 
pretend to produce a hoft of fa&s in 
fupport of their opinion. Livery 
woman, who brings into the world a 
marked child, can immediately afiien 
the caufe: yet no mother was ever 
able, before the birth, to fay with what 
her child would be marked; and I be- 
heve it would be equally difficult after- 
wards, without the aid of fancy, to 
difcover in a flefh-mark any refem- 
blance to the object whence the im- 
pretlion had been fuppofed to originate. 


On 
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On examining various inflances of 
fleth-marks, and other dreadful events, 
faid to be caufed by difappointed long- 
mgs, it has appeared that moft of them 
were the effects of obfiructions; of pref- 
fure, or fome external injury; and that 
none could be fairly traced to the in- 
fluence of imagination. Similar acci- 
dents are obfervable in the brute {pecies ; 
and even in plants, unconfcious of their 
propagation or exiftence. It. is alfo 
well known, that feveral children are 
born with marks on the {kin, though 
their mothers never experienced any 
longings ; and that, in other cafes, where 
women had been refufed the indulgence 
of their longings, no effect was percepti- 
ble in the child, though the mother’s 
imagination had continued to dwell 
on the fubjeét for a _ confiderable 
time. 


‘The doctrine of imagination, like 
every thing founded in abfurdity, con- 
futes itlelf by being carried too far. 

The 
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The fame power of marking or dis« 
figuring the child is afcribed to the 
fudden terrors and the ungratified cra- 
vings of pregnant woman. The abet- 
tors of this doctrine are not even con- 
tent with a few fpecks or blemifhes on 
the fkin, but maintain: that the mother's 
imagination may take ‘off a leg or an 
arm, or even fracture: every Banos in the 
child’s body. I have feen a child born 
without a head ; but it was'not alledged 
that the mother had been prefent at the 
beheading of any perfon, or had ever 
been frightened by the fpeacle of a 
human body deprived of its héad. ‘If 
fhocking fights of this kind could have 
produced fuch effects, how many head- 
lefs babes had been born in France dur- 
ing RoBESPIERRE’s reign of terror! 


In order to thew that the fancy, how- 
ever agitated or ftrongly impreffed with 
the dread of any particular object, can- 
not fiamp its refemblance, or even the 

fmalleft 
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fmalleft feature of it on the child in the 

womb, Doctor Moore relates the fol: 
lowing ftory of a remarkable occur: 
rence within the {phere of his own know= 
ledge :— 


* A lady, who had gréat averfion t6 
monkies, happened unfortunately, dur- 
ing the courfe of her pregnancy, to vifit 
in a family where one of thofe animals 
was the chief favourite. On being 
fhewed into a room, fhe feated herfelf 
on a chair, which ftood before a table 
upon which this favourite was already 
placed: he, not naturally of a referved 
difpofition, and rendered more petulent 
and wanton by long indulgence, fud- 
denly jumped on the lady’s fhoulders. 
She fcreamed, and was terrified; but on 
perceiving who had treated her with 
fuch indecent familiarity, the actually 
fainted; and through the remaining 
courfe of her pregnancy, fhe had the 
moft painful conviction that her child 

7 | would 
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would be deformed by fome fhocking 


feature, of perhaps the whole counte- 
nance of this odious monkey, 


“ The pangs of labour did not over- 
come this impreffion, for in the midft of 
her pains fhe éften lamented the fate 
of her unfortunate child, who was 
doomed through life to carry about a 
human foul in the body of an ape. 
When the child was born, fhe called to 
the midwife with a lamentable voice for 
a fight of her unfortunate ofispring, and 
was equally pleafed and furprifed when 
fhe received a fine boy into her arms. 
After having enjoyed for a few minutes 
all the rapture of this change to eafe 
and happinefs from-pain and mifery, her 
pains returned, and the midwife inform- 
ed her that there was ftill another child. 
‘ Another! exclaimed fhe, ‘then it is 
‘as I have dreaded, and this muft be 
‘the monkey after all’ She was; 
however, once more happily undeceived: 
the fecond was as fine a boy as the firft. 

E | I knew 
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I knew them both:—they grew to be 
ficut comely youths, without a trace of 
the monkey in either their faces or dit- 
pofitions.” vase 


Having before enlarged on the dan- 
-_gerous effects of the paffions, and of fear 
in particular, during pregnancy, 1t can- 
not be fuppofed that I look upon iright- 
ful objects, fcenes of horror, or any 
other caufes of a fudden fhock, as mat- 
ters of indifference. On the contrary, I 
would have them very carefully avoided 
as they have often caufed abortion, 
or otherwife injured the health both of 
the mother and child*, though they 
cannot difcolour the fkin, derange the 
limbs, or alter the fhape of the latter. 


* TI knew an inftance of a mother, who not only 
loft the fetus through a fright, but was otherwife fo 
much affected as never after to enjoy an hour’s health. 
I cannot therefore too ftrongly cenfure the frantic 
impulfe which fo often urges pregnant women, and 
nurfcs with infants at the breaft, to rufh among 
crowds at a dreadful fire, an execution, or any other 
fhocking fpectacle. 


It 
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It is from this filly apprehenfion, in con- 
fequence of any fright, that I with to 
relieve the minds of aetilons and timid 
poor women, who may do themfelves a 
real injury by the dread of an imaginary 
evil. 


It was precifely with the fame view 
that I endeavoured to expofe the ab- 
furdity of believing that flefh-marks on 
a child were the confequences of his mo- 
ther's fancies or unfatisfied longings. This 
filly doétrine has been the caufe of great 
uneafinefs in many families, and has 
done much mifchief to feveral pregnant 
women, fometimes by giving a fanétion 
to the indulgence of their moft improper 
whims, and at other times by making 
them pine for extravagant and unattain- 
able gratifications. 


It is another great miftake to fup- 
pofe, that the prevalence of fuch a 
belief can anfwer any one good pur- 
pote. Surely the fictions of ignorance, 

Eg fuper- 
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fuperftition, or impofture, are not ne- 
ceflary to fecure to women in a ftate 
of pregnancy thofe kind compliances, 
and that tendernefs of treatment, which 
their fituation requires. The fond 
hufband will embrace with eagernefs 
every opportunity of fupplying the real 
wants of the wife now doubly dear to 
him, and even of anticipating her filent 
with for any rational enjoyment. But 
fhe fhould alfo know, that the tyranny 
of caprice will prove no lefs injurious 
to herfelf than difagreeable to others. 


Let not pregnant ladies 1magine that 
Iam for confining the fphere of in- 
dulgence within very narrow limits. I 
fhould be more inclined to enlarge than 
to contract its boundaries, as far as na- 
ture and reafon would allow. I would 
not even be particularly ftrict, except in 
cafes of evident danger. While I dif- 
couraged capricious defires, or improper 
whims and fancies, | would diftinguifh 
them from real and involuntary longings, 


which 
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which are fometimes occafioned by that 
weaknefs and diforder of the ftomach 
fo ufual, as I before obferved, for three 
or four months after conception. There © 
can be no doubt as to the caufe of fuch 
longings; for a fimilar effed is known 
to take place at other times, and not 
only in women, but in men, when their 
itomachs are weakened or difordered by 
intemperance, illnefs, or any accident. 
I have often met with cafes of this kind 
in fevers, epilepfies, and other nervous 
difeafes ; and where the craving often 
recurred, or fteadily continued, T have 
always directed that it thouid be jn. 
dulged, though the object of defire 
might not appear confiftent with the 
regimen commonly prefcribed in thofe 
complaints. When the longings are in- 
voluntary, and the feelings acute, a pa- 
tient may fuffer much from difappoint- 
ment or delay; and cafes frequently 
occur of perfons who recovered from the 
mott hopelefs ftate, after having difo- 
beyed the doétor’s commands, and been 
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freely indulged in what they had fo 
ardently defired. I do not fay that the 
cure was abfolutely effected by the ufe 
of the forbidden food or drink; but I 
am convinced, from repeated obferva- 
tions, that the ftrong and tudden appe- 
tite for fuch food or drink, however 
firange it night feem, was a fymptom 
of a favourable change in the com- 
plaint, anda fure indication of return- 
ing health. 


On the fame principle, therefore, that 
rigid prohibitions or denials might be 
attended with much pain in a ftate of 
pregnancy, a ftate of exquifite fenfibi- 
lity, I ftrongly recommend a. {peedy 
compliance not only with what may be 
deemed the natural and reafonable de- 
fires of the mother, but even with all 
her involuntary longings, which do not 
evidently arife from caprice, and are 
not directed to things of a noxious 
quality. I would pay little regard, for 
inftance, to the whim of fuch a lady as 

is 
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is reprefented by Smotuer longing for 
a hair from her hufband’s beard, and, 
what was worfe, wanting to have the 
pleafure of plucking it out herfelf; or 
to the more difgufting with of another 
lady, defcribed by Apptson, who longed: 
to partake with a flock of carrion-crows, 
which fhe faw feafting on the fleth of a 
dead horfe. 


It would be alfo carrying my plan of 
compliance too far to let a pregnant 
woman live chiefly on unripe fruits, 
raw onions, or any other acid and 
acrimonious fubftances; which could 
not fail to injure her own health and 
that of her child. An opinion prevails 
that a woman in fuch a ftate can digeft 
every thing fhe likes or longs for; but, 
fuppofing this to be true, it does not 
follow that living on trafh, or on im- 
proper articles of food or drink, will not 
be detrimental to the fetus in her womb. 
Slight or momentary deviations from 
the rules of wholefome diet or fri 

bh 4 tem- 
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temperance may be occafionally allow- 
ed, but perverfe habits are never to be 
indulged. 


I hope, therefore, it will not be deem- 
ed needle/sly fevere to recommend, in the 
early period of pregnancy, a becoming 
check on abfurd or pernicious defires, 
and a moderate ufe of fuch things as 
have been always found to agree ary 
the ftomach and conftitution. I do not 
infift upon a total change from former 
modes of living; but, unlefs the ap- 
petite be very much vitiated, it will 
direct women at that time to what is 
moft proper and falutary. ‘They have 
generally a diflike to animal food; and, 
if induced to eat it freely, from a mif- 
taken notion of their being then in 
greater need of fuch aliment, they are 
fure to fuffer fome inconvenience. On 
the contrary, their natural relifh for ripe 
fruits and boiled. vegetables may be 
fafely gratified. Milk, jellies, veal- 
broths, and the like liquids, which, | 

afford 
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afford eafy nourifhment, being con- 
verted into chyle without any great 
effort of the ftomach, are alfo very 
allowable. Should a particular defire 
for folid animal fubftances be felt at 
dinner, frefh meat of the young and 
tender kind, veal, lamb, capons, pigeons, 
pheafants, and partridges, may now and 
then afford an innocent and grateful 
variety. But I muft again beg, that 
temperance may always prefide at the 
table ; and that the refinements of cook- 
ery may never be exerted to raife a falfe 
appetite by artificial provocatives. 


While I am thus tracing the boun- 
daries of rational indulgence, which 
fhould not be over-ftepped by thofe who 
have it in their power to command every 
gratification, 1 fee alfo the neceflity of 
fome admonitions to women whofe nar- 
row circumitances may appear to re- 
quire no additional reftraint. It has 
been very truly obferved, that, in the 
Jowelt clafles of fociety, efpecially in 
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ereat cities, we often meet with a fort 
of luxury more baneful than any which 
prevails in high life,—a luxury that con- 
fifts in the immoderate ufe of firong 
liquors ; to which the mifcarniages, the 
fevers, and the death of fo many poor 
married women in London and other 
populous towns muft be afcribed. There 
is nothing, in fact, fo pernicious to the 
mother, and to the fetus in her womb, 
as drinking ardent fpirits, efpecially 
when carried to excefs. It is admi- 
niftering poifon to the embryo, and is 
certainly a {pecies of murder, 


The tafte of fuch perfons is not more 
depraved with regard to their drink 
than their food. The latter perverfe- 
nefs is indeed very frequently the con- 
fequence of the former. Spirituous Ii- 
quors deftroy the natural appetite, and 
leave no relifh but for bacon, or other 
falted and {moke-dried meats, falt fith, or 
red herrings, than which nothing can be 
much more ftimulating, inflammatory, 

and 
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and indigeftible. But fuppofe that their 
fondnefs for this worft of aliment is not 
always the effect of {wallowing liquid 
Jire, but of habit; and that the ftomach, 
ftrenethened by the hardy employments 
of fome of thofe poor women, may be 
able to digeft any thing ; why thould its 
powers be exerted in fuch unproductive 
efforts? A greater quantity of food is 
certainly requifite, in proportion to the 
greater quantity of labour; but let that 
food be of the moft wholefome kind. 
Plenty of vegetables, with the addition 
of a little freth meat, will fatisfy every 
natural craving, and will afford both the 
mother and child the pureft fupplies of 
health and vigour, | 


After the fourth month of pregnancy, 
the growth of the fwius becomes very 
rapid, and the demands tor nourith- 
ment, made by a thriving child on the 
conftitution of its mother, are propor- 
tionally {trong and incefiant. Nature 
now, with wonderful care, invigorates 

1 the 
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the organs of digeftion to anfwer thofe 
increafing demands. ‘The ftomach is 
no longer fo apt to be difordered as be- 
fore; its functions are performed with 
eafe and effeét; and a more liberal 
mode of hving is not only allowable, 
but neceffary. All the reftraint which 
fhould be impofed is a little attention 
to the quality of the food. Provided it 
be cooling and nutritious, it may be 
ufed freely, and as often as sthe appe- 
tite requires. I need not repeat what I 
have already faid in favour of ripe fruits, 
boiled vegetables, milk, jellies, veal- 
broth, and animal fubftances of the 
young and tender kind. The bill of 
fare may be enlarged rather than con- 
tracted at this time; and variety may 
be allowed to prefent her fweeteft ftores 
tu the tafte and fancy, but without the 
aid of any pernicious feafoning, 


I have juft hinted at the propriety of 
‘indulging the appetite as often as the 
defire of food is firongly felt. Itiseven . 

t advife- 
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advifeable to prevent importunate crav- 
ings. EKmptinefs is more to be dreaded 
in the advanced ftages of pregnancy 
than a little excefs. Inftead, therefore, 
of continuing my former prohibition 
againft fuppers, I would now recom- 
mend agreeable repafts, confifting of 
bifcuits, fruit, oyfters, eges not boiled 
hard, or any other light food and eafly 
of digeftion. But meat {uppers mutt 
never follow a late or hearty dinner: 
an unfeafonable load would | opprefs 
the ftomach: moderate fupplies, on the 
contrary, are neceflary to fatisfy the 
child’s ftrenuous demands for fuftenance, 
which do not ceafe even “by night. 
Uhefe, if neglected, will caufe uneafy 
fenfations in bed, and. often prevent 
fleep. It is jufily remarked by Dr, 
Denman, when {peaking of this reft- 
leflnefs, which is generally troublefome 
towards the conclufion of pregnancy, 
that thofe women who fuffer moft from 
it, though reduced in appearance, bring 
forth lufty children, and have ealy la- 
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hours. But, if the mother has littie 
uncaiinefs, and grows corpulent during 
pregnancy, the child is generally imall ; 
and if the child fhould die before the 
time of parturition, the mquietude en- 
tirely ceafes. In the firft cafe, as this 
judicious writer obferves, the abforbing 
powers of the child feem too ftrong 
for the parent; but, in the latter, the 
retaining powers of the parent are 
fironger than the abforbing ones of the 
child: fo that, on the whole, it appears 
natural that women fthould become 
thinner when they are pregnant. 


One direction more is neceffary with 
regard to fuppers. They fhould never 
be later than nine o'clock, after which 
an hour may be fpent in cheerful con- 
verfation, as the beft means of prepar- 
ing for the enjoyment of found repofe. 
I hope that the cuftom of going to bed 
early, and of rifing early, which is one 
of the beit prefervatives of health at all 
times, will be particularly adhered to 

during 
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during pregnancy. Women in this con- 
dition fhould not, upon any account, 
be tempted to fit up after ten, and they 
will find no difficulty in rifing at fix, 
though, towards the conclufion of their 
term, they may fafely remain an hour 
longer in bed every morning. 


In my former hints to women before 
marriage, I pointed out the peculiar im- 
portance of open air and frequent exer- 
cife to females, who, in general, fpend 
too much of their time in domettic and 
fedentary employments. I recommend- 
ed a variety of active diverfions both 
without doors and within, according to 
the {tate of the weather. J would have 
young ladies dance and jump about as 
much as they pleafe, and as nature 
wilely prompts. But, when they be- 
come wives and mothers, their deport- 
ment muft be different, or they will 
rk the lofs of the embryo in their 
womb,—a lofs always attended with 
irreparable injury to their own health. 


Mit- 
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Mifcarriages are often occafioned by 
great. bodily exertions, though in the 
form of amufement, as well as by the 
firaining efforts of hard labour. It was 
not without the jufteft reafon that H1p- 
pocraTes forbade dancing and_ all 
violent exercife during pregnancy: he 
himfelf had been witnefs to a foetus be- 
ing dropt on the ftage by a performer 
in the dancing line. Let not pregnant 
women then attempt to vie with other 
females in the lively dance: the former 
fhould even avoid all crowded affem- 
blies, whether gay or ferious; for, be- 
fides the impurity of the air. in fuch 
places, of the bad effects of which they 
are very fufceptible, they are expofed to 
great danger from any accidental pref- 
fure. I have known a lady to fuffer 
abortion in confequence of the fqueeze 
of an elbow at entermg a church door. 
How much more likely is this to happen 
at balls, at play-houles, and other places 
of amufement, which are commonly more 
frequented than places of worfhip ! 
When 
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When [f fay that violent exertions and 
hard labour are apt to occafion mifcar- 
riages, I do not mean to recommend 
indolence and inactivity to pregnant 
women. This would be running into 
the oppofite extreme, which is ftill more 
dangerous than the other. Indolence 
in pregnancy is not only one of the 
great caufes of abortion, but of the 
puerperal, or childbed fever, fo fatal to 
delicate mothers. A woman who lives 
fully, and neglects exercife, cannot fail 
to bring on a plethora, or a fulnefs of 
the habit and redundancy of humours, 
which muft be productive of very bad 
effects. The whole frame becomes 
Janguid: all the vital organs feem to 
lofe their energy: the powers of the 
- womb in particular are enfeebled or 
perverted; and though a milcarriage 
ihould not take place, the labours are 
{ure to be long, fevere, and dangerous ; 
and the offspring puny and deformed. 
In order, therefore, to fecure the bleft. 
ings of a happy delivery and a healthy 

F child, 
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child, a pregnant woman ought to take 
every day a moderate degree of exer- 
cife, fuch as fhe has been moft ac- 
cuftomed to, only ufing lefs exertion, and 
guarding againft fatigue. 


Some writers on midwifery have 
afferted, that, in the early months of 
pregnancy, the exercife fhould be very 
moderate, but might be fafely in- 
creafed in the latter months. ‘The ab- 
furdity of fuch a notion has been 
very ably expofed by the faireft reafon- 
ing, and the incontrovertible evidence 


of facts. 


The example of the brute {pecies has 
firft been referred to, as, in every thing 
that refpects the prefervation of life, 
their inftinct is more unerring than the 
fanciful fpeculations of man. It is ob- 
fervable of the quadrupeds in our fields 
and parks, that the moft frifky of them, 
when pregnant, aflume a grave and 
teady deportment: their natural fond_ 

nefs 
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nefs for going together in herds and 
flocks is fuf{pended ; and, if left to their 
own inclinations, they gradually leffen 
their ufual exercife as they advance in 
pregnancy. | 


The fame thing is well known to be 
equally true of wild animals. Ina fiate of 
pregnancy, they take no more exercife 
than is neceflary to procure their food. If 
forced to greater exertions in felf-defence, 
or when hard purfued, they often drop 
their young; and though beafts of prey 
have no claim to pity, yet furely the 
harmlefs and timid hare ought not in 
that {tate to be worried, merely to gra-_ 
tify a cruel or inconfiderate {portfman’s 
fondnefs for the chafe. It is ftill more 
inexcufable to over-load, or to {train Ne 
ill-timed labour, a mare in foal, which 
has frequently caufed a premature ex- 
pulfion of her young. 


From thefe remarks on the inftinGive 
conduct of brutes, a very wife leffon has 
EY been 
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been drawn for the guidance of preg- 
nant women. ‘They are not, for fome 
time after conception, more fenfible of 
fatigue than at any other period, nor 
have they any certain proofs of their 
own condition. What then, it has been 
reafonably afked, fhould direct them to 
make any change in their cuftomary 
exercifes ? Thefe may be continued, but 
never to a violent or immoderate de- 
gree, for at leaft four months, not only 
with fafety, but with the utmoft benefit, 
When the contents of the womb begin 
to increafe very perceptibly, the fame 
degree of exercife, which pregnant wo- 
men before enjoyed with pleafure, will 
now make them faint and weary ;—a 
{trong hint to diminith it. Their own 
feelings will direct them better than the. 
caprice of others; and no fubtlety of 
argument fhould induce them to  be- 
lieve, that nature in this cafe alone de- 
viates from her uniform courfe of ac- 
tion, and requires them to exert them- 
felves more in proportion as they are 

lefs 
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lets capable of it; or, in plainer words, 
to run the fatter the greater weight they 
‘carry. Slow, fhort walks in the countr V5 
or gentle motion in an open carriage, 
muft be far better fuited to the ad- 
vanced period of pregnancy, by uniting 
the advantages of freth air with thofe of 
agreeable and falutary exercife. 


In order to leave no doubt upon this 
fubject, an appeal has been made to 
facts, and particularly to the experience 
of women who follow very hard occu- 
pations in the country. They feel no 
inconvenience from their ufual employ- 
ments in the early months of pregnancy, 
and require no indulgence, but a little 
abatement of their toil when they be- 
come unwieldy. They know nothing | 
of artificial precepts, which would teach 
them to imvert the order of nature. 
Temperance and moderate exercife, 
proper periods of labour and of reft, 
the country air, and the cheering influ- 
ence of a contented mind, infure to 
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them the continuance of health in every 
{tage, an exemption from the common 
difeafes of pregnancy, an eafy lying-in, 
and a fpeedy recovery from childbed. 
The vigour alfo of their offspring is juftly 
proverbial. 


It would be painfal to contraft with 
this picture the enervating effects of in- 
dolence and luxury in high life, or the 
truly pitiable condition of poor married 
women in manufacturing towns, and in 
great cities. ‘The confined impure air 
which they breathe in thefe places, re- 
laxes the frame and dettroys its activity. 
What they eat, what they drink, is often 
improper, fometimes pernicious. — Their 
meals and their hours of reft are equally 
irregular. ‘The viétims of poverty are 
feldom able to procure the means of 
{canty fubfiftence, without the facrifice 
of neceflary fleep. Their condition is 
really more diftreffing than that of fe- 
male flaves in the Weft Indies. Thefe 
experience a little mercy when preg- 
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nant, their owners being actuated by the 
double impulfes of felf-intereft, and of 
humanity towards breeding women: 
but, in London, the wretched hireling 
experiences no lenity.on account of her 
pregnancy ; fhe is even obliged to con- 
ceal her fituation as much as fhe can, 
in order to get employment; and has 
often no alternative, but to perifh with 
famine, or to run the rifk of mifcarrying 
by continued exertions at the wafhing- 
tub, or at fome other toilfome work, for 
fixteen or eighteen hours, according tothe 
caprice or the fordid views of her unfeel- 
ing employer. ‘l’o impofe fuch tafks on 
the hunery and the diftreffed,—to caufe 
abortion by oppreffive labour,—under 
whatever pretence the inhuman mittrefs 
may ftrive to juftify her own conduct,—is 
certainly MURDER! 


Though my former remarks on drefs 
may be eafily applied to a ftate of preg- 
nancy, yet this is a matter of fo much 
concern to mothers and to their chil- 
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dren, that I hope my female readers will 
pardon me for troubling them with fome 
farther obfervations on the fubject. Be- 
fore marriage, errors in drefs can only 
injure their own health, or disfigure 
their perfons; but; after conception, 
the form; the health, and the very 
exiftence of the child, will greatly de- 
pend upon the mother’s drefs. Indeed, 
were I to affign a caufe not only for 
the diminutivenefs, debility, and dif- 
tortion of infants, but for thofe flefh- 
marks which are fuperftitioufly aferibed 
to difappointed longings, I fhould be 
much more inclined to tmpute thefe 
evils to preflure upon the womb, than 
to the alleged influence of the mother’s 
fancy. The gradual afcent of the 
womb, after the fourth month, is wifely 
defigned by nature, to acquire more 
fpace for eafy growth and expanfion. 
But her benignant purpofes are de- 
feated, if the body be girded by tight 
bandages, or {queezed within the narrow 
circle of a whalebone prefs. 

I need 
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{ need not ftop to explain a thing in 
itfelf fo obvious, as the operation of fuch 
fatal checks on the increafing fize of 
the fetus; but how they fhould be pro- 
ductive of flefh-marks and deformity 
may require fome little illuftration. It 
is well known that young trees and 
plants, and, in a word, vegetables of 
every kind, when confined in their 
growth, eet diftorted, or take on a bad 
fhape; and that the tender bark as well 
as the fruit will be marked, if they fuffer 
the leaft comprefiion or reftraint. Why 
fhould not compreffion have fimilar 
effects on the fetus in the womb, where 
it is almoft in the ftate of a jelly? The 
great wonder is, that it fhould ever 
efcape bearing the marks of a tight- 
laced mother’s indifcretion. 


The doctrine here laid down does not 
re{t folely even upon the faireft reafon- 
ing by analogy, but is fupported by 
facts. Nations that go almof naked 
are firangers to flefh-marks and de- 
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formities, except what may arife from 
accidental injury, or external violence. 
But in proportion as men remove from 
a ftate of nature, and falfe refinement 
introduces, as perfonal ornaments, tight 
and. oppretlive incumbrances of drefs, 
we fee a pigmy or deformed race crawl 
about, to publifh their mothers’ folly, 
and to reproach them with having 
thwarted or cramped nature in her 
operations. 

In my “‘ Domeftic Medicine,” as well 
as in a former part of the prefent work, 
I telt great pleafure in paying a jut 
compliment to the tafte and good fenfe 
of the ladies, fo admirably difplayed in 
the prefent fathions of drefs. The high- 
heeled fhoes, in which they ufed to 
totter about as upon ftilts, and the 
tight-laced ftays, which gave them the 
appearance of infects cut almoft afun- 
der in the middle, are happily ex- 
ploded : the poet’s fiction is realized,— 
the philofopher’s with is gratified, in fee- 

ing 
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ing Beauty arrayed by the Graces ; and 
health, eafe, and elegance, alike con- 
fulted in the dreffes of our fair country- 
women. 


But as fafhion is very changeable ;— 
as there is nothing, however ridiculous 
or hurtful, to which it cannot give a 
fanction ;—and as the return to old ab- 
furdities and old prejudices may be 
dreaded, unlefs the propriety and im- 
portance of the prefent reform are 
firongly imprefled upon the mind, I 
fhall endeavour to heighten thefe by a 
view of the dreadful evils which arofe 
from the former fyftem of tight ban- 
dages, and of {tiff and cumbrous cloth- 
ing. | 

It is not many years fince the fugar- 
loaf fhape was univerfally admired, and 
the {mall waift, though contrary to na- 
ture, was looked upon as the diltinguifh- 
ing mark of elegance. Hufbands ufed 
often to make it their boaft, that, when 

they 
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they married their wives, they could 
{pan them round the middle. It was 
then thought that nothing could pro- 
duce a fine fhape but tight lacing, 
though it never failed to have the con- 
trary effect. Not only deformity with- 
out meafure, but death itfelf was often 
the confequence.. Ladies were known 
to drop down lifelefs in the dance, when 
no other caufe could be affigned but 
the tightnefs of the drefs. Mifcarriages 
were frequently occafioned by the fame 
caufe ; and various other injuries to the 
fetus mult have far exceeded all power 
of calculation. 


Yet, during the prevalence of fo 
ftrange an infatuation, while deformity 
was deemed beauty, all remonfirances 
on the fubject would have proved un- 
availing. It would have then been 
ufelefs to employ fuch arguments as now 
carry conviction to the unprejudiced 
mind. We may at prefent obierve, with - 
the hope of being liftened to, that na- 

ture, 
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ture, when left to herfelf, gives every 
animal, except thofe that are formed for 
{wiftnefs, a prominency about the mid- 
dle. H this is not only compreffed, but 
the belly fqueezed clofe to the back- 
bone, obftructions of the vifcera mutt 
enfue; and no great knowledge of the 
human: frame is neceffary to ities any 
perfon, that fuch obftruGions mutt 
prove fatal to health. When the veffels, 
that take up and convey the nourith- 
ment to the body, have their funGions 
by any means impeded, the whole {yf- 
tem mutt fuffer, and at length perifh by 
a gradual decay. But Pot can fo 
effectually impede the functions of thofe 
foft parts as preifure. The ftomach be- 
comes incapable of performing the grand 
office of digeftion; the arate is forced 
upwards: the cavity of the cheft is 
thereby leffened, and fufficient room is 
not left for the proper play of the lungs. 
A: difficulty of breathing, coughs, and 
pulmonary confumptions, are the na- 
tural confequences. 


All 
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All thofe dangers, occafioned by tight- 
nefs round the waift, are obvioufly in- 
creafed during pregnancy, when the 
heart, the lungs, the ftomach, and all 
the adjoining parts are in a ftate of 
tender fympathy with the womb; and 
when the growth of the fetus neceflarily 
requires more room, as before obferved, 
for eafy expanfion. To confine it at 
that period muift inevitably produce 
weaknels, deformity, or abortion. “ Re- 
member,” fays the ingenious author of 
Preporroruta, 


Remember, not to gird too tight 


Your fwelling waift, tho’ pleafing to the fight ; 
Nor, for a fhape, within the ftraiten’d womb, 
Like Gallic mothers, the poor child entomb.— 


But young LEnglifh wives have often 
been guilty of the fame fatal impru- 
dence, not, indeed, fo much for the 
fake of “a fhape,” as from impulfes of 
falfe modefty, and for fear of appearing 
either indecent, or too proud of the 
happy proofs of their fecundity. 

I hope 
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I hope, however, that the days of 
folly and of abfurdity in thofe refpecs 
are paft; and that the evils, which were 
then fo frequent, will operate as a warn- 
ing again{ft any poffible reftoration of 
that moft awkward and moft pernicious 
contrivance called fiays. Let me alfo 
very earnelily forbid the ufe of tight 
necklaces, tight garters, or any liga- 
tures which may refirain the eafy mo- 
tions of the limbs, or obfiruct the free 
circulation of the blood and juices. 
I fhould farther obferve, that it is not 
enough to have difcontinued the high-- 
heeled ihoe, unlefs the fhape of the 
foot and toes is a little attended to. 
Lrifling as this circumftance may ap- 
pear, the neglect of it has often been 
attended not only with pain, with 
cramps, and with corns, but with many 
{till more diftreffing confequences. Of 
thefe I fhall have occafion to {peak 
more fully in my obfervations on the 
dre{s of children. 


To 
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To fum up in a few words the chief 
part of my advice on this fubject to 
pregnant women, and to the fair fex in 
general, I need ufe but a fingle affertion, 
that a flowing drefs, fuftained by the 
fhoulders, and gently comprefled by a 
zone round the middle, with only as 
much tightnefs as is neceffary to keep 
the clothes in contact with the body, 
evers was, and ever will be, the moft 
healthy, comfortable, and truly elegant 
habit that females can wear, or fancy 
invent. 


The hints concerning cleanlinefs, 
which are given in the laft chapter, 
will be found no lefs ufeful after mar- 
riage than before, with this fingle ex- 
ception, that, during pregnancy, luke- 
warm water is preferable to cold, not 
only for a total immerfion of the body, 
but alfo for partially bathing the upper 
and lower extremities, more efpecially 
the latter. I- have, indeed, known 

q many 
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any pregnant women, who always ufed 
cold water on thefe occafions, and who 
plunged into the fea two or three times 
a week during the fummer months, 
without injury. Yet I think their ex- 
ample too bold, and too dangerous, to 
be recommended to general imitation. 


q? 
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CHAP...” LIE. 
A FEW REMARKS ON CHILDBIRTH. 


tee is not _any part of medical 
fcience which has been cultivated 
with greater affiduity, and finally with 
greater fuccefs, than midwifery. The 
errors of ignorance, the rafhnefs of pre- 
fumption, the amufing theories of in- 
genious fancy, have at length given way 
to the unerring dictates of reafon and 
experience. By thefe it has been 
clearly proved, that, in every healthy 
and well-formed fubject, the powers of 
nature alone are fully adequate to the 
accomplifhment of her greateft work, 
the prefervation of the human fpecies ; 
and that the bufy interference of man 
is more likely to difturb and’ inapede, 
than to affift her efforts. Whatever 
differences of opinion may prevail on 
-other 
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other points merely {peculative, all well- 
informed practitioners are now agreed 
in this, that the regular procefs of a 
Jaboyr muft never be hurried on by 
artificial means, nor interrupted by the 
meddling hand of indifcretion or offi« 
cloufhefs. 


It is painful to refle@ on the numbers 
that muft have perifhed, while a con- 
trary method was purfued. People had 
taken it into their heads, that a woman 
in labour could not ufe too much exer 
tion on her own part, nor be too much 
aided by others, to quicken delivery. 
In the poem before referred to, this 
notion is inculcated in the form of a 
medical precept. The poor woman is 
there defired, 


© To grafp fome {trong fupport with all her pow’r, 
* 'T” increafe her efforts in that painful hour.” 


A happy revolution has now, however, 
taken place in the fyftem of midwifery ; 
and the moft eminent profeffors have 
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made it the firft object of their public 
duty to reprobate the abominable cuftom 
of giving affifiance, as it was called, by 
dilating the internal and external parts 
artificially ; and of exciting patients, 
not only by the ftrongeft perfuafions, 
but by the ftimulus of hot cordials, to 
help themfelves, as they termed it, and to 
exert all their voluntary force beyond _ 
the diGiates of nature; “ as if,’ fays 
Dr. Denman, “ a labour was a trick to 
be learned, and not a regular procefs of 
the conftitution.” 


Though the writer now quoted, and 
many others of no lefs celebrity have 
omitted nothing of importance in their 
directions both to midwives and lying-in 
women, yet as their books, from being 
deemed works of profeffional fcience, 
are feldom read by the latter, I fhall fe- 
lect a few of their moft ufeful remarks, 
and exhibit them in the plaineft form I 
can, to g ard women in labour againit 
the fatal confequences of their own 

errors, 
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errors, or of the improper advice which 
may be given them by others. » 


On the firft. figns of approaching la- 
bour, pregnant women are too apt to 
take alarm, and inftantly prepare as for 
a work of the greateft toil and danger. 
Their fears are as groundlefs as their 
preparation is unneceffary. If they 
have done nothing to injure their health 
during the previous ftate of pregnancy, 
they may rely with perfect confidence 
on the admirable refources of nature. 
When left to herfelf, her efforts are al- 
ways adapted to the conftitution of the 
patient, and to the fiate of ‘thofe deli- 
cate and acutely fenfible parts, which 
would fuffer the greateft injury from 
fudden or ill-timed violence. All that 
is required of women in labour, is a be- 
coming fubmiffion to her courfe of ope- 
rations. The fieps, by which the ad- 
vances to her great end, are fometimes 
flow, but always fafe; and fhe is not 

| G3 to 
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to bé hurried, or difturbed, with ime- 
\ punity. 


It is true in almoft every fituation, 
but particularly in childbirth, that thofe 
who are moft patient actually fuffer the 
leatt. If they are refigned to their pains, 
it is impoffible for them to do wrong ; 
but if, from too much eagernefs to 
{horten thofe pains and to haften the 
final effect, a woman fhould keep in her 
breath, and ftrain with all her might to 
increafe, as fhe may imagine, the in- 
{tinctive action of the womb, the confe- 
quences muit always be injurious, and 
often fatal. 


In the firft place, fuch improper ef- 
forts of the patient may exhauft her 
firength, fo as to render her incapable 
of undergoing the neceflary fatigue 
which attends the complete expulfion 
of the child. On the other hand, if 
the parts are not duly prepared, violence 

| - 4S 
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is more likely to tear than to dilate 
them; and accidents of this kind have 
often occafioned a fever, or have ren- 
dered a woman miferable for the re- 
mainder of her life. ¢ 


The imprudence of taking hot and 
cordial nourifhment during labour, is no 
lefs reprehenfible. In plethoric habits, 
it muft have a feverifh effect: in any 
con{titution, it is at that time a dan- 
gerous {timulant. The nature of the 
principle, which fhould actuate the 
womb, is immediately changed ;—the 
pains are rendered diforderly and im- 
perfect ;—and the foundation of future 
mifchief and difficulties, in fome form 
or other, is invariably laid. A labour 
may be fo flow, or of fuch long dura- 
tion, as to render a little refre{liment 
from time to time neceflary; but this 
fhould always be of a mild and cooling 
quality, the very reverfe of inflammatory 
food or fpirituous liquors. 


G 4 J have 
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I have already intimated, that, in all 
ordinary cafes, the chief duty of a mid-- 
wife is to let nature take her regular 
courle without bufy interference ;—to 
reftrain, rather than encourage the ex- 
ertions of the patient’s ftrength ;—and, 
when thefe may be involuntarily carried 
too far from the impulfe of acute pain, 
to refift them by the application of fome 
equivalent force.- But I am very forry 
to add, that the contrary method is too 
often purfued, efpecially by practitioners 
in country-places, where the patients 
are fo widely fcattered, that difpatch is 
the firft object of confideration, and the 
maxims of improved fcience as well as 
the dictates of humanity are difregarded 
from ftronger views of intereft.. The mo- 
ment an order comes for the man-mid- 
wife, he packs up his bag of tools, which 
may be juitly called the inftruments of 
death: he mounts his horfe, and gallops 
away, refolved to haften the procefs by 
all practicable means, that he may be 
the fooner ready to attend to another 

call. 
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call. At whatever fiage of the labour he 
arrives, he ipurs on nature with as much 
eagerneis as he had before fpurred on 
his horfe, though the clofely entwined 
lives of the mother and her offspring 
may be endangered by his precipitancy. 
Yet fuch, perhaps, is the impatience of 
the poor woman herfelf, and fuch very 
often the ignorance of the by-fianders, 
that the quicker he is in getting through 
his work, if no obvious injury be done at 
the moment, the greater reputation he 
undefervedly acquires, and the more he 
enlarges the {phere of his murderous 
practice. Inftruments are fometimes 
neceflary, but they fhould be ufed as 
feldom as _ poflible. 


One method of preventing the evils 
which mult always arife from the hurry. 
of profetlional men, would be to pay 
them more liberally for their patient at- 
tendance. ‘They have nothing but the 
full employment of their time to truft to— 
for the means of fupport ; and it is jult 
that they fhould have an adequate com- 

pen- 
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penfation for fo valuable a facrifice. 
But as this cannot be generally expected, . 
¥ would recommend the cheaper en- 
couragement of female midwives, none — 
of whom, however, ought to be per-— 
mitted to practife, without a regular 
licence, obtained—not by money—but 
by proofs of real qualifications. Such 
perfons could {pare more time, and 
would be found much fitter afliftants 
to lying-in women, than any furgeon, 
whatever may be‘ his {kill or talents. 
I do not infift on the point of delicacy, 
but of abfolute fafety, being perfuaded 
that hundreds of lives are deftroyed for 
one that is preferved by the ufe of in- 
ftruments in a labour. 


At fuch times alfo, it is highly im- 
proper to admit any perfon but the 
midwife and a difcreet nurfe into the 
apartment. ‘To fay nothing of the 
noxioufnefs of the breath and perfpira- 
tion of feveral people in a clofe room, 
the officious folly, the filly tattle, the 
inconfiderate language, the fluctuating 

| hopes 
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hopes and fears of fo many goffips, muft 
be productive of the very wort effecs. 
Let me, therefore, conjure pregnant 
women never to comply with the re- 
queft, however well-meant, of their 
female friends, to be fent for at the 
moment of labour ;—-they are fure to 
do fome harm ;—it is impoflible they 
can do any good. The patient will find 
quietnefs and compofure, of far greater 
fervice than the noify rallying round 
her of her friends, to awaken and ee 
the idea of danger. 
After delivery, when repofe is the 
chief reftorative of fatigued nature, and 
when the purity of the air in the patient’s 
chamber is the beft prefervative from 
fever, the exclufion of vifitants muft be 
fill more ftrongly infifted upon. The 
whifper of fond congratulation from the 
_man fhe holds dear, and whom fhe has 
made happy, is all that fhould be al- 
lowed even for a moment. With the 
fame view of quieting. any flutter of 
the 
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the {pirits, and of preventing the un- 
eafinefs which a mother naturally feels 
from the cries of her child, the opera-~ 
tion of wathing and drefling the infant 
{hould for a few days be performed in 
an adjoining room. 


As the pains of labour, however re- 
gular in its progrefs and happy in its 
ifiue, muft produce fome irritation of 
the fyftem, and a tendency to fever, 
external quietnefs, and perfect com- 
pofure of mind as well as of body, are 
certainly the firft objects. But our | 
care fhould be extended to fome other 
points alfo. ‘Too much attention can- 
not be paid to cleanlinefs: all impuri- 
ties are to be inftantly removed. It 
is equally neceflary to change the 
linen. often, on account of. its re- 
taining the perfpirable matter, which 
would foon be thrown back into the 
habit, and there produce the worft 
effects. Whenever the weather per- 
mits, the upper fafhes of the windows 
1 | are 
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are to be let down a little, to admit 
freth air; yet fo as not to expofe the 
patient to its direct current, for fear of 
checking the gentle and falutary per- 
fpiration, which naturally follows the 
fatigue of a labour, and is defigned to 
abate any inflammatory or febrile fymp- 
toms. It would be no lefs dangerous 
to think of increafing or of forcing thise 
natural difcharge by large fires, a load 
of bed-clothes, clofely drawn curtains, 
or the ftill more pernicious heat of 
caudle impregnated with fpices, wine, 
or {pirits. A fever is almoft fure to be 
the confequence of fuch ill-judged ex- 
pedients, in whatever manner they may 
act. Sometimes they will put a total 
{top to perfpiration, though they fet the 
body on fire, and thus produce the very 
evil which they were foolifhly employed 
_to prevent. At other times, they caufe 
fo profufe and violent a f{weat, as muft 
not only exhauft the ftreneth of the 
patient, and frequently deftroy the 
power of fuckling her child, but pre- 

pare 
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pare the way for the ready attacks 


of a fever upon the leaft expofure to 
cold, 


A temperate degree of warmth, there- 
fore, will beft promote that difpofition 
both to fleep and to perfpire, which 
every woman feels after labour. The 
fires fhowd be fuited to the feafon, or 
rather to the ftate of the weather, and 
made barely fufficient to countera& the 
effects of cold, and of dampnefs or 
moifture. ‘The drinks fhould be mild 
and diluting; and the bed-clothes 
fhould be light and porous, to favour 
the efcape of the perfpirable matter, 
while they afford a comfortable cover- 
ing. A due regard to this regulation 
is the more neceflary, as the patient 
muft not be in a hurry to quit her bed, 
even when fhe may fancy her ftrength 
and {pirits perfectly recovered. She 
fhould be informed, that the womb does 
not refume its natural ftate for two or 
three weeks ; and that her lying in bed 

6 for 
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for that time is moft conducive to fo 
defirable a purpofe. <A fofa is very 
convenient to recline upon, while her 
bed is at any time adjufting, or to afford 
fome relief from a long continuance in 
the fame pofition. But I would by no 
means advile fitting up in a chair, or 
removal into another reom for the re- 
ception of company, till the end of the 
third week, and then only in cafe of 
the moft perfeét confcioufnefs of health 
and vigour. 8 


The oppofite extreme of too much 
indulgence is, indeed, more prevalent. 
It is a lamentable truth, that numbers 
of women, after having been fafely 
brought to bed, are killed by imaginary 
kindnefs. They are fmothered, inftead 
of being kept moderately warm. The 
action of heat from without, is inereafed 
within by inflammatory food and drink. 
Neither of thefe fhould be in any cafe 
allowed. Women of {trong and full 
habits have nothing t fear from empti- 
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nefs or fatigue; but may be faid to 
invite danger and difeafe by improper 
gratifications of the palate. ‘hey fhould 
confine themfelves for at leaft three or 
four days to barley-water, gruel, and 
beef-tea. Very weak and delicate wo- 
men may be allowed fomething more 
nutritious, fuch as calves-feet jellies, 
or veal and chicken broths, which are 
much better fuited to the weaknefs of 
ther ftomachs, and will fooner afford 
the wanted nourifhment than the folid 
animal fubftances. 


if the rules of temperance before laid 
down have been followed during preg- 
nancy, the patient will be eafily recon- 
cued to abftemious living fora few days. 
Indeed, the relaxed ftate of the ftomach 
at this time commonly prevents any 
natural craving for animal food. But, 
if,a woman has been unhappily accuf- 
‘tomed to luxuries, or if foups fhould 
difagree with her, <fhe may be indulged 
in a little ffh, a little boiled veal or 
chicken, 
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chicken, and bread pudding. Every 
fucceeding day will render fuch indule- 
ence fafer. Hot {pices, however, and 
ardent fpirits in any form or mixture, 
are to be abfolutely prohibited during 
the whole time of lying-in. Wine it- 
{elf is liable to do much mifchief till 
every fymptom of fever or inflammation 
difappears; and, even then, fhould be 
very f{paringly wfed, not more than a 
glafs or two being allowable at the prin- 
cipal meal only. 


But though quietnefs, repofe, the adz 
miffion of freth air, fri cleanlinefs, and 
a temperate cooling regimen, muft con- 
tribute very much to prevent fever, and 
to promote a woman’s fafe and {peedy 
recovery from childbed; yet all thefe 
prudent meafures will often fail, without 
her own faithful difcharge of one of the 
moft facred duties of a mother, that of 
fuckling her infant. Unlefs the milk, 
which is ready to gufh from her nipples, 
finds the proper vent, it will not only 

u diftend 
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diftend and inflame the breafts, but ex- 
cite a great degree of fever in the whole 
fyitem. Every attempt to difperfe it 
by artificial means, being an act of fla- 
grant rebellion againft nature, is as dan- 
gerous to the mother herfelf, to fay 
nothing of her child, as an attempt to 
procure abortion. ‘The evident deter- 
mination of the blood to the breafts, for 
the wifeft and moft benignant purpofe, 
can never be repelled with fafety. It 
is either depofited upon fome other 
part, there to produce inflammation ; 
or, if purgatives and fudorifics are ufed 
to carry it off by different outlets, the 
violence of their action muft be attended 
with dangerous fhocks, even to the 


firmetft habit. 


It may be faid, that there are inftanees 
without number, of mothers who enjoy 
perfect health, though they never fuckled 
their children. I pofitively deny the 
affertion ; and maintain, on the contrary, 
that a mother, who is not prevented by 

any 
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any particular weaknefs or difeafe from 
difcharging that duty, cannot neglect it 
withous material injury to her conftitu- 
tion. The fame midwives who would 
affift her in procuring a mifcarriage, if 
{he wanted it, may now alfo undertake 
to difperfe her milk with the utmoft 
eafe and fafety. Let her not truft to 
the wicked delufion. The mifchief is 
not the lefs certain from its being, per- 
haps, unperceived at the time: and. 
cruelty to one child often deftroys the 
power of procreating another. 


_ If we take a view of all animated na- 
ture, it is fhocking to find, that woman 
fhould be the ous moniter capable of 
withholding the nutritive fluid from her 
young. Such a monfter, however, does 
not exift among favage nations. They 
cannot fenaltdeas the idea of bringing 
forth a child, from the neceflity of giving 
it fuck. The wives of the Athieriean 
favages are faid to extend this mark of 
motherly tendernefs and folicitude even 
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to infants that die upon the breaft. 
After having beftowed upon them the 
rites of burial, they come once a day 
for feveral weeks, and prefs from the 
nipple a few drops of milk upon the 
grave of the departed fuckling. 1 have 
feen a drawing taken from nature by a 
gentleman at Botany Bay: it repre- 
fented a female of that country, after 
having opened one of her veins, and 
made an incifion in the navel of her 
fickly child, endeavouring to transfufe 
her blood into its body, and hoping 
thereby to reftore its health, and to 
prolong its exiftence. Obfervation and 
experience had taught her, that the um- 
bilical cord, or navel-ftring, was the me- 
dium through which the fetus, while in 
the womb, received nourifhment from 
its mother: fhe fancied, therefore, that 
fhe could transfufe her blood through 
the fame channel, and renovate a life 
which was dearer to her than her, own! 
Let the mother in civilized fociety, who, 
from motives of felfifh eafe and ima- 
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ginary pleafure, denies her infant the 
vital ftream with which fhe is abun- 
dantly fupplied for its fuftenance, think 
of the poor favage, and ftart with hor- 
ror at her own unnatural depravity. — 


- It is alfo a great miftake on the part 
of fuch felfifh mothers, to fancy that 
they can take more pleafure by aban- 
doning their infants to the care of hire- 
lings. Some of them may be callous 
to all reproaches of confcience for the 
frequent difeafes of thofe children ; but 
leaving moral -fentiment and natural 
tendernefs out of the queftion, pleafure 
is infeparably connected with the enjoy- 
ment of health; and I have already 
fhewn how much this is endangered by 
a mother’s unwillingnefs to become a 
nurfe. I need not repeat what I {aid 
of the inflammation and fuppuration of 
the breaft; but my hint on barrennefs, 
as one of the probable confequences of 
an attempt to difperfe the milk, may be 
farther enforced by obferving, that the 
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womb is the part moft likely to be 
affected in fuch cafes: the repelled 
humour has often been depofited on 
that delicate organ, and has there pro- 
duced deep-feated and frequently in- 
curable ulcers. Many inftances of this 
fort, as well as of other diforders arifing 
from the fame caufe, and equally fatal 
to. fecundity, gave mfe to my former 
affertion, however harfh it may found 
in the ear of fafhionable perverfe- 
nefs. 


But I can with equal confidence af- 
fure the fond parent, faithful to her 
truft, and eager to cherifh her infant 
with the vital fluid which nature has 
Kindly given her for that purpofe, that 
nothing elfe can fo effectually promote 
her recovery from childbed, the fpeedy 
return of good health, and the long | 
continuation of that invaluable blefiing. 
Befides, all. nurfes concur in declaring, 
that the act itfelf is attended with 
fweet, thrilling, and delightful fenfations, 

| of 
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of which thofe only who have felt ea 
can form any idea. 


I have already admitted, that a mo- 
ther may be prevented from giving fuck, 
by fome particular weaknefs or dif- 
order; and in touching on the fame 
{ubject in another work, I obferved that 
women of delicate conftitutions, fubject 
to hyfteric fits, or other nervous affec- 
tions, made very bad nurfes. Left that 
remark might give too great a fcope to 
excufes, on the ground of pretended 
weaknefs or delicacy, I added, that 
every mother who could, ought certainly 
to perform fo tender and agreeable an 
office. I now go farther, and maintain, 
that every woman who is not able and 
willing to difcharge the duties of a mo- 
ther, has no right to become one. The 
fame perfonal defect, or conftitutional 
infirmity, which may difqualify her for 
nurfing, ought to be confidered as an 
equally {trong difqualification for marry- 
ing. But if, after marriage, any fub- 
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fequent difeafe or accident fhould render 
the difcharge of a mother’s  firft duty 
impracticable or dangerous, the is, in 
fuch cafes only, blamelefs for calling in 
the aid of another to fuckle her child. 
: | 4 

In the next chapter, I fhall have oc- 
cafion to fpeak of the falutary effects of 
the mother’s milk on the new-born in- 
fant. The aim of my prefent obferva- 
tions is to convince lying-in women, that 
the free and natural difcharge of that. 
precious current is effential to their own 
health and fafety. But as fome young 
mothers, however well inclined, may be 
difcouraged from perfevering in their at- 
tempts to give fuck, by the difficulty, awk- 
_wardnefs, or pain, attending the firlt ex- 
periments, I fhall fubjoin for their direc- 
tion in fuch cafes, a few rules laid down 
by the moft approved writers on mid- 
wifery. 


The firft advice given by thofe emi- 
nent practitioners is, to put the child to 
| | the 
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the breaft as foon after delivery and due 
repoie as the {trength of the mother will 
permit, care having been previoufly taken 
to wath the breafis with a little warm milk 
and water, in order to remove the bitter, 
vifeid fubftance, which is furnifhed 
round the nipple to defend the parts 
from excoriation or forenefs. When 
the woman has never nurfed before, 
the nipples at firft are fometimes not 
fufficiently prominent to afford a pro- 
per hold for the child. The ends alfo 
of the fmall tubes through which the 
milk pafles, are contratted, to prevent 
its flowing out {pontaneoufly. From 
thefe Bippdintaitives, as well as from the 
inexpertnefs both of the mother and the 
infant, fome pain and difficulty may 
arife. But the common practice of 
having the breafts drawn by an old 
child, or fome grown perfon, is deemed 
improper, becaufe the degree of vio- 
lence ufed on thefe occafions will often 
irritate and inflame the parts, and 
frighten the woman againtt the renewal 


of 
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of fuch painful experiments. Much | 
gentler means will produce the, defired 
effect. ‘The breafts fhould be fomented 
with flannels dipt in warm water; and 
then a glafs or ivory cup, mounted on 
a bag of elaftic gum, ought to be ap- 
phed in fuch a manner to the nipple, 
that it will draw it out gently and gra- 
dually, while, by moderate preffure on — 
the fides of the breaft with the hands, 
the milk will be pufhed forward. In 
obitinate cafes, infiruments of more 
attractive power may be ufed, though 
with caution, for fear of injuring the 
breatt. 


If the difficulty be not owing to a 
flatnefs of the nipple (upon the principal 
caufe of which I before hazarded a con- 
jecture), but to a little rigidity of the 
milk-veffels, nothing more is neceflary 
than the warm fomentation above 
recommended. The ftiffnefs or con- 
tractions of the ends of thofe fine tubes 
will gradually yield to the natural 

efforts. 
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efforts of the infant. They will foon 
become ftraight, fo as no longer to im- 
pede the egrefs of the milk, which is 
drawn into them by the fuction. Im- 
patience, or exceflive eagernefs, in thefe 
cafes, as in all others, defeats its own 
end. The attempts at firft fhould neither 
be too often repeated, nor too long con- 
tinued ; and when the child is put to 
the breaft, the mother ought to be fup- 
ported by pillows in bed, in a reclining 
pofture, and with due precautions 
again{t catching cold. 


Such are the dictates of enlightened 
practice, of which I am happy to avail 
mytfelf, as an additional incitement to 
mothers not to fhrink from their duty. 
A little pain is eafily furmounted, and 
is followed by lafting pleafure. I muft 
not omit another caution givén by the 
{ame writers, in cafe of any particular 
forenefs of the nipples, always to 
procure the beft medical affiftance, 

as 
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as the modes of treatment purfued 
by ignorant perfons are, in thefe in- 
{tances more efpecially, no lefs injurious 


than abfurd. 
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CHAP, lV, 


OF TIIE NURSING AND REARING OF 
CHILDREN. 


FLVERY thing is perfect, fays Rovs- 
SEAU, as it comes out of the hands 

of God; but every thing degenerates in 
the hands of man. This is particularly 
true of the human {pecies. If the mo- 
ther, during pregnancy, has not fuffered 
any imjury from accident, or from her 
own imprudence; and if, after the ac- 
ceflion. of labour, neither fhe nor the 
midwife has difturbed or impeded the 
efforts of nature ; the offspring of firong 
and healthy parents is fure at the birth 
to be well-formed, healthy, and vigor- 
ous. Any inftances to the contrary are 
fo rare and extraordinary, as almoft to 
leave fome doubt of the poffibility of 
fuch an event: yet it appears from the 
beit calculations, that at leaft one half 
f of 
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of the children born die before they are 
twelve years old. Of the furviving half 
at that period, how many perifh before 
they attain to maturity! How many 
others are ftunted in their growth, dit 
torted in their figure, or too much en- 
feebled ever to enjoy the real fweets of 
life! What a train of ills feems to await 
the precious charge, the moment it is 
taken out of the hands of nature! But 
as moft of thefe calamities are the con- 
fequences of mifmanagement or negled, 
I fhall endeavour to fhew how they may 
be prevented by tender and rational} 
attention. 


SECTION I. 


Of the influence of Air on the Health and 
Lives of Children. 


Tue firft want of a new-born infant 
is clearly manifefted by its cries, not 
arifing from any fenfe of pain, but from 
a ftimulus or impulfe to expand the 

lungs, 
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Jungs, and thereby open a free paflage 
for the circulation of the blood, and for 
admitfion of air, fo effential to the ex- 
iftence of every living creature. While 
the child lay in the womb, its lungs 
were In a collapfed or fhrivelled ftate: 
it received all its fupplies through the 
medium of the navel-ttring. But at its 
birth a very obvious change takes place. 
he pulfation or throbbing of this cord 
firft ceafes at the remoteft part, and 
then, by flow degrees, nearer and nearer 
to the child, till the whole firing be- 
comes quite flaccid, all circulation pide 
confined to the body of the infant. Tt 
is then that the cries of a healthy child 
are heard ; in confequence of which the 
air rufhes into the lungs; their tubes 
and cellular fpaces are dilated: the 
bofom heaves; the cavity of the cheft 
is enlarged; and the blood flows with 
the utmoft eafe. But as the air pafies 
out, the lungs again collapfe, and the 
courfe of the blood receives a momen- 
tary check, till a frefh influx or inipira- 


t] Ok 
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tion of air, in concurrence with thé 
action of the heart and arteries, renews 
the former falutary procefs, which never 
ceafes during life. 


The air, thus inhaled, after imparting 
its vital properties to the whole frame, 
takes up the perfpirable matter con- 
ftantly iffuing from the interior furface 
of the lungs, and carries off, on its ex- 
pulfion, a confiderable part of the noxious _ 
and fuperfluous humours of the body. 
Its purity is of courfe deftroyed, and, 
in confequence of being frequently 
breathed, it becomes unfit for the pur- 
pofe of refpiration. In a confined 
place, therefore, it is not air we inhale; 
but our own effluvia; and every other 
caufe, which tends to wafte or pollute 
the air, renders it in the fame degree 
injurious to the ftrength and health of 
thofe who breathe it. 


In this account of, one of the moft 
important of the vital functions, I have 
avoided 
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avoided the minute details of anatomi- 
cal fcience, which would, indeed, have 
made it more acécurate, but lefs intel- 
ligible to the generality of my female 
readers. I thought it far better to ex- 
plain to them, in as familiar language 
as I could, the caufe of an infant’s cry 
at the moment of its birth, with the 
hope of rendering them attentive to the 
purity of what nature fo ftrenuoufly 
demands. The quality of the air we 
breathe, is of much greater confequence 
than our food or drink, at every period 
of life, but particularly in infancy, a 
{tate of the utmoft delicacy and weak- 
nefs. Good air braces, bad air relaxes, 
the tender frame: the former is a fource 
of health and vigour, the latter of 
infirmity and difeafe. 


It thould therefore be the firft obje@ 
of a pregnant woman’s care, to fecure, 
at leaft for the time of her lying-in, a 
wholefome fituation. Inftead of flying 
from the country to town, as many do, 


I ihe 
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fhe fhould fly from town to the country. 
If her circumftances will not admit of 
this, fhe muft fix her abode in as open 
and airy a ftreet as fhe can, and at as 
great a diftance as poflible from noife, 
from tumult, and from thofe nuifances 
which contaminate the atmofphere of 
great cities. Let her apartments be 
lofty and fpacious, dry rather than ~ 
warm, and expofed to the fun’s morning 
rays. Ihave already explained the im- 
portance of cleanlinefs, and of occafion- 
ally letting down the upper fathes of 
the bed-room windows in fine weather, 
to admit frefh air, and to prevent fever. 
An attention to thefe points is not lefs 
neceflary on the new-born infant's ac- 
count, than on his mother’s. Let not 
the firft air he breathes be foul from 
confinement, too much rarefied by heat, 
or charged with any noxious exhala- 
tions. The mild temperature to which 
he has been ufed in the womb, renders 
it very proper to preferve for fome time 
the fame moderate degree of warmth 


6 in 
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in his new place of refidence. But he 
is not, on that account, to be roafted 
before a great fire, or kept panting in 
{team and pollution: 


If the room be kept properly ventiz 
lated and free from impurity, the infant 
wil foon get hardy enough to be taken 
out into the open air, not only without 
the leaft danger, but with the greateft 
advantage; provided always “that the 
feafon of the year, and the fate of the 
weather, encourage fuch early experi- 
ments. A month fpent within doors, is 
confinement long enough in almoft every 
cafe; and the nurfery is then to be 
frequently exchanged for green fields 
and funny eminences, There your child 
will drink, as it were, the vital ftream 
pure from its fource; he will draw in at 
every breath frefh fupplies of {trength 
and alacrity; while the bracing action 
of the air on the furface of his body, will 
give the degree of firmnefs unattainable 
by any other means. 

7 I 2 {n 
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In the courfe of a few months, the 
{tate of the weather need not be 
much regarded; and its unfavourable 
changes, unlefs the heat or cold be in- 
tenfe, muft not operate as a check on 
thofe daily excurfions from the nurfery. 
Our climate is very fickle; we fhall 
fuffer much from its rapid variations, 
if we are not freely expofed to them in 
early. life; do not therefore facrifice 
the future comfort and fafety of the 
grown man, to miftaken tendernefs for 
the infant. If your child be accul- 
tomed from the cradle to go out in all 
weathers, he will have nothing to fear 
from the bleak north or the fultry fouth, 
but will bear every change of feafon, of 
climate, and of atmofphere, not only 
without danger, but without pain or in- 
convenience. : 


What is here faid of the importance 
of frefh air, and of frequent expofure to 
all forts of weather, in early life, muft 
derive additional weight from a con- 

fideration 
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fideration of the bad effects of confine- 
ment and of unwholefome air upon 
children. This part of the fubjecét is 
pretty fully difcuffed in my “ Domeftic 
Medicine.” I there explained the 
reafon why fo few of the infants that 
are put into hofpitals or parifh work« 
houfes live. Such places are generally 
crowded with old, fickly, and infirm 
people, by which means the air is ren- 
dered fo extremely pernicious, that it 
becomes a poifon to young children. 
I alfo took notice of one of the wort 
afilictions of poverty in great towns, 
where the poorer fort of inhabitants live 
in low, dirty, confined houfes, to which 
the frefh air has hardly any accefs. 
Though grown people, who are hardy 
and robutt, may live in fuch fituations, 
yet they generally prove fatal to their 
offspring, few of whom arrive at ma- 
turity, and thofe who do are weak and 
deformed. 


While I was confidering the hard lot 
of the poor, moft of whofe children 
t 5 perifh, 
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perifh, becaufe the wretched parents 
are not in a condition to take them 
often out into the open air, I could not 
but obferve that the rich were without 
any excufe for neglecting fo effential a 
part of their duty. It is their bufinefs 
to fee that their children be daily car- 
ried abroad, and that they be kept in 
the open air for a fufficient time. This 
will always fucceed better, if the mother 
goes along with them, Servants are 
often negligent in thefe matters, and 
allow a child to fit or lie on the damp 
ground, inftead of leading or carrying it 
about. The mother furely needs air as 
well as her children; and how can fhe 
be better employed than in attending 
them ? we | 


In the fame chapter, I had farther 
occafion to cenfure a very bad, though 
a very prevailing cuftom, of making 
children fleep in {mall apartments, or 
crowding two or three beds into one 
chamber. Inttead of this, the nurfery 
and the fleeping-rooms ought always 

to 
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to be the largeft and moft airy apart- 
ments in the houfe. When children are 
fhut up in fmall rooms, the air not only 
becomes unwholefome, but the heat re- 
- laxes their folids, renders them delicate, 
and difpofes them to colds, and many 
other diforders, particularly of the con- 
vulfive kind. All medical men, who 
have had much practice in the treat- 
ment of children, agree in opinion, that 
convulfion-fits, of which fo many infants 
die, are to be chiefly afcribed to a 
confined and impure air. I with to 
imprefs this truth on the minds of 
mothers and nurfes, to make them fen- 
fible of the danger of fmall or clofe 
rooms, and of the pernicious folly of 
covering an infant’s face in bed, or the 
front of its cradle, and thereby making 
it breathe the fame air over and over 
all the time it fleeps, 


It may be of no lefs confequence to 
repeat and enforce my cautions to 
parents againft fending their children, 

14 while 
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while very young, or indeed at any age, 
to crowded {chools, the atmofphere of 
which is really a floating mafs of putrid 
effluvia. The breath and_ perfpiration 
of fo many perfons in a room, even 
fuppofing them all to be in good health, 
mutt wafte and corrupt the air, deftroy 
its vital properties, and of courfe render 
it wholly unfit for the fuppert of animal 
life. But fhould anyone child happen 
to be difeafed, all the reft are very likely 
to catch the infection. When I fee a 
poor baby, before it can well walk, car- 
ried in a nurfe’s arms to {chool, I really 
feel ftronger emotions of pity, and of 
alarm for its fafety, than if I had feen 
it conveyed to a peft-houfe. In the 
latter place, children would be kept 
feparate, and proper means would be 
ufed to prevent the {preading of con- 
tagion: in the former, all are thrown 
together, and there remain with relaxed 
lungs, open pores, and {teaming bodies, 
{o as to render it almoft impoffible for 
any to efcape. 

) As 
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As thoufands of children die every 
year the victims of difeafes caught at 
{chools, and as the health and conttitu- 
tions of {till greater numbers are ire- 
trievably ruined by the confinement and 
the bad air of fuch places, parents muft 
not be offended at the feeming harflnefs 
of my language in reprobating fo ab- 
furd, fo cruel, and fo unnatural a prac- 
tice. I know that as foon as children 
begin to run about, they require the 
moit watchful care to prevent mifchief. 
Will any mother urge this as a reafon 
for being tired of them, and for confin- 
ing, as it were in ftocks, that reftlefs ac- 
tivity which is wifely defigned by nature 
to promote their growth and vigour? 
Will fhe, from a with to fave herfelf 
fome trouble, or to gain time for other 
bufinefs infinitely lefs important, fend 
her little babes to fchool, under the 
filly pretence of keeping them out of 
harm’s way? I hope what I have already 
faid is fufficient to convince perfons of 
common underftanding, that they can- 


not 
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not be expofed to greater harm, than by 
being fixed to a feat in the midft of 
noxious {team for fix or feven hours a 
day, which fhould be fpent in the open 
air and cheerful exercife. 


Should it be alleged, that children 
are fent young to {fchool, from a becom- 
ing zeal for their early improvement, I 
need only reply, that learning, however | 
defirable, is too dearly bought at the ex- 
pence of the contfiitution. Befides, learn- 
ing can never be acquired by fuch pre- 
potierous means. Confinement and bad 
air are not lefs injurious to the mind, than 
to the body; and nothing fo effectually 
prevents the growth of the intellectual 
faculties, as premature application. Send- 
ing a child to fchool in his nurfe’s arms, 
is the fure way to make him an idiot, 
or to give him an unconquerable difgutt 
to books: the only book he fhould 
then look at, is the great volume of na- 
ture. ‘This is legible at every age, and 
js as gratifying to a child as to a man: 

it 
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it abounds with the moft delightful and 
moft ufeful information: it is equally 
conducive to pleafure, health, and 
knowledge, 


A thoufand abfurdities in the fafhion- 
able modes of education prefent them- 
felves now to my view; but I mutt 
only take notice of errors in the phyfi- 
cal treatment of children ; and furely no 
errors of this fort can be more reprehen- 
fible, than that which I have been juft 
defcribing. Debility of body and mind 
is the certain confequence of fending 
very young children to fchool; and of 
fending them, at any age, to crowded or 
confined {chools. ‘The terms of inftruc- 
tion are in general fo low, that a mafter 
or miftrefs of a fchool is obliged to take a 
great number of {cholars, in order to get 
a living; and can feldom afford to rent 
a {pacious room in an open and elevated 
fituation, Yet not only this is abfo- 
lutely neceffary for health, but a large 
play-ground alfo; where even day-fcho- 

lars 
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lars fhould be permitted to go out 
frequently, to tafte the frefhnefs of 
the vital breeze. ‘The plants of genius 
and of manhood cannot flourifh but by 
frequent expofure to the enlivening rays 
of the fun. 


DE TION 
Of warm and cold bathing. 


Iw obferving the regular fucceffion of 
an infant’s wants, after the fupply of air 
procured by it’s firft cries, it’s feeming 
uncleannefs -attracts our notice. . The 
{kin appears covered with a flippery glue, . 

which foon dries, and forms a fort of 
 feurf. This fhould be wathed off very 
gently with a foft fponge and warm wa- 
ter, having a little foap diffolved in it. 
Nurfes, in general, are as eager to re- 
move every {peck of it, as if it was the 
moit offenfive impurity, though it is per- 
fectly harmlefs, and will eafily come 
away in three or four wafhings, without 


the 
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the danger of hard rubbing, or the aid of 
improper, and fometimes very injurious, 
contrivances. Olintments or greafy fub- 
{tances cannot fail to fill up the little ori- 
fices of the pores, and to put a ftop to 
infenfible perfpiration. Spirits of any 
kind are {till worfe, on account of their 
inflammatory effect. Even GaLgn’s ad- 
vice to {prinkle the child’s body with falt, 
that the glutinous matter may be more 
effectually rubbed off, is at beft unnecet- 
fary. I have no particular objection to 
the modern improvement on that hint, 
which confifts in diffolving falt in the 
warm bath, with a view of giving it the 
agreeable {timulus, as well as the clean- 
fing and bracing properties of fea-water ; 
but I would not encourage any {olici- 
tude in this refpect, as the eafieft and 
fimpleit mode of procecding will fully 
aniwer the defired end. 


In the hardy ages of antiquity, we are 
told that the Germans ufed to plunge 
their new-horn infants into the freezing 

Au , waters 
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waters of the Rhine, to mure them bés 
times to the fevere cold of their native 
country. I need not take any pains to 
point out the danger of following fuch 
an example in our times, when mothers 
and nurfes are too apt to run into the 
oppofite extreme of unnerving effemi- 
nacy. In this, as in every thing elfe, 
the golden mean is the line of wif: 
dom—the line to be purfued by ra- 
tional affection. It would be extremely 
hazardous to dip the tender body of a 
child, reeking from the womb, in cold 
water, and to keep it there during the 
neceflary operation of wafhing; but 
the ufe of the cold bath may be fafely 
brought about by degrees in five or fix 
months after the birth, and will then 
be found not only one of the beft means 
of promoting health and ftrength, but 
of preventing alfo many of the moft dif: 
trefling complaints to which children are 
fubject. The following method I can 
confidently recommend, having had fre- 
quent opportunities of obferving its fia 


lutary effects. 
The 
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The temperature of the bath proper 
for a new-born infant, fhould approach 
nearly that of the fituation which he 
has juft quitted. It is proper to acquaint 
thofe who may not have an inftrument to 
a{certain the degree of heat, that abfolute 
precifion in that refpect is by no means 
neceflary ; their feelings will inform them 
with fufficient exactnefs when the water 
is rather warmer than new milk: a little 
folution of foap, as I before obferved, is 
all that is wanted to increafe its foftnefs 
and its purifying effect. ‘The operation 
of wathing fhould be performed in a 
veflel large enough to allow room for 
the expanfion of the infant’s limbs, and 
for eafily difcovering any defe& in its 
{tructure, or any accident. which may 
have happened to it during labour: ei- 
ther may be often remedied by timely 
care, but may become incurable through 
delay or neglect. The child fhould not 
be kept in the bath longer than five or 
fix minutes ; and the moment it is taken 
out, it fhould be wrapped up in a {oft 

warm 
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warm blanket, and there kept for a few 
minutes in a fiate of gentle motion. 


I would not have any difference made, 
either in the temperature of the bath, or 
the time of the infant’s continuance in 
it, for the firft month. The uncleannefs 
of young children renders frequent wath- 
ing neceflary. It fhould be the firft ob- 
ject of attention in the morning, and the 
laft at night; but it fhould not be per- 
formed with a full {tomach, even when 
the child receives all its fupphes from 
the breaft. ‘This is the only caution — 
which need be added to thofe already 
given concerning gentlenefs in the man- 
ner of wafhing, fpace enough in the 
bathing-veffel, and {trict care to wipe the 
child dry, and wrap it warm the inftant 
it is taken out of the bath, when expofure 
to cold would be doubly dangerous, from 
the natural delicacy of the infant, and 
from the immediately preceding warmth 
and the openneis of the pores. 


After 
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After the firft month, the warmth of 
the water may be leflened, but almoft 
imperceptibly, fo as to guard againit the 
rifk of fudden changes, or too rafh ex- 
periments. ‘The mildnefs of the weather, 
and the evident increafe of the child’s 
fireneth, muft be taken into confidera- 
tion; for, though cold water is very fer- 
viceable in bracing weak and relaxed ha- 
bits, yet, if tried too {foon, its ftimulus 
on the furface may be too ftrong, and 
the powers of. re-action within too weak, 
fo that the worft confequences may fol- 
low. ‘Thefe will be prevented by a gra- 
dual diminution of the temperature of 
the water, and by clofe attention to it’s 
_ effects, when reduced nearer and ftill 
nearer to a ftate of coldnefs. If immer- 
fion in the bath be quickly followed by 
a glow all over the body, and a percep- 
tible livelinefs in the child, we may be 
fure that the water has not been too 
cold for his conftitution, and that we 
have proceeded with due care. But 
fhould it produce chilnefs, evident lan- 

K guor, 
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cuor, and depreffion, we muft make the 
water a little warmer next time, and not 
venture upon the cold bath till we are 
encouraged by more favourable appear- 
ances. | 


It would tend rather to increafe than 
to clear up the doubts of mothers and 
nurfes, were I to enter into a detail of 
all the infirmities and difeafes, in which 
the cold bath would be ferviceable or 
injurious, not only during infancy, but 
at a more advanced period of life. 
‘here are many nice diftin¢étions in a va- 
riety of complaints, where the greateft 
medical {kill and experience are necef- 
fary, to decide on the propriety or i1m- 
propriety of reforting to fo powerful, but 
at the fame time fo hazardous, a remedy. 
I muft, however, forbid its ufe in com- 
plaints of the bowels; affections of the 
lungs ; eruptions on the infant's fkin; and 
in cafes of extreme weaknefs, indicated 
by the before-mentioned fymptoms of 
chilnefs and apparent lofs of ftrength 

and 
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and fpirits after immerfion. With fuch 
tef{traints on indifcreet rafhnefs, it is 
hardly pofliblé that a woman can do 
wrong; in purfuing the plan which I 
have pointed out, for reducing the 
warmth of the water by very flow and 
almoft imperceptible degrees, till it can 
be employed quite cold with fafety and 
benefit. 


There is no doubt but a great deal of 
‘mifchief has refulted from the too early 
and injudicious ufe of the cold bath. I 
perfectly agree with Dr. Unprrwoop 
in his equally fénfible and humane re- 
mark, that “to fee a little infant, three 
or four days old, the offspring perhaps of 
a delicate mother, who has not ftreneth 
even to fuckle it, wafhed up to the loins 
and breaft in cold water, expofed for feve« 
ral minutes, perhaps in the midft of win- 
ter (when children are more inclined to 
difeafe than thofe born in fummer) itfelf, 
in one continued feream, and the fond 
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mother covering her ears under the bed- 
clothes, that fhe may not be diftreffed 
by its cries, has ever ftruck me as a 
piece of unneceflary feverity, and fa- 
vours as little of kindnefs, as plunging 
an infant a fecond or third time into a 
tub of water, with it’s mouth open and 
gafping for breath, in the old-fafhioned 
mode of cold bathing: both of which 
often induce cramps and pains in the 
bowels, and weaknefs ,of the lower ex- 
‘tremities, but rarely an increafe of 
firength.” 


I hope the advice which I have given 
refpecting the proper temperature of the 
bath during the firft months of infancy, 
will operate as a check on the “ unne- 
ceflary feverity” fo juftly cenfured in the 
firlt part of this obfervation. But. the 
error pointed out in the “ old-fafhioned 
mode of cold bathing” may not be fo 
eafily corrected, unlefs fome ftrong and 
clear reafons are afligned for difcontinu- 
ing the dangerous part of that practice. 

Women 
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Women thould therefore be informed, 
that the immediate effect of immerfion 
in cold water, at any age, is a fudden 
contraction of the pores and blood-vef- 
fels of the fkin, and a general repulfion 
or throwing back of the fluids towards 
the internal parts. The chilling fenfa- 
tion excites the moft vigorous efforts of 
the organs of life, particularly the heart 
and arteries, to increafe the heat within 
the body, and refift the fhock given to 
the furface. This is what is called aca 
tion and re-action, the degree of the 
latter being always in pr oportion to the 
violence of the former, and to the 
{trength of the conftitution. Hence 
arifes that delightful glow, which follows 
the firft impreffion of cold; and, fo far, 
the full play of the vital organs is as 
pleafant as it is falutary. But, as the 
increafed heat foon paffes off from the 
body, if it be continued in the water, 
or taken out and directly plunged into 
it again, the animal powers are liable to 
be exhaufted by inceflant or repeated 
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efforts to produce more heat, and ta 
overcome the action of the external cold, 
Grown perfons have often experienced 
the fatal confequences of tao long a ftay 
in the water. What then muft the 
eflects of a fecond and a third dip be, 
upon the tender and delicate frame of 
an infant, whofe vital power is propor- 
tionally feeble ? Befides the rifk of ex- 
tinguifhing the faint fparks of life, an 
accumulation of humours in the head, 
itagnations of the blood in other parts, 
and convulfion fits, are very likely to 
take place. But though none of thefe 
melancholy circumitances fhould hap®' 
pen at the moment, a {toppage of growth, 
and a puninefs of habit, muit certainly 
follow fo inconfiderate an abufe of the 
very means beft calculated, under pro- 
per management, to promote health, 
expantion, and vigour, 


In cafes of previous indifpofition, or 
difeafe, where the cold bath may be 
pretcribed. as a remedy, the danger to a 


poor 
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poor infant mutt be {till greater from an 
injudicious mode of proceeding. I took 
no {mall pains, in my “ Domeftic Medi- 
cine,” to expofe the whims and prejudices 
of nurfes in this refpect. They would be 
objects of ridicule, were they not often 
attended with the moft ferious confe- 
quences. Ifhould fmile, for inftance, 
at the remains of fuperftitious weaknefs, 
in believing that the whole virtue of the 
water depends upon its being confe- 
crated to a particular faint, were it not 
that moft of thofe holy wells, as they are 
called, are very unfit for bathing, and, 
whatis worfe, that the child is kept too 
long in the water, and that due atten- 
tion is not paid to friétion and warmth 
afterwards. Some of thofe filly women 
place their confidence in a certain num- 
ber of dips, as three, feven, or nine, 
though every dip after the firft, at each 
time of bathing, not only defeats the 
hope of benefit, but increafes the ftrong 
probability of much mifchief. This may 
indeed be avoided, by dipping the in- 
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fant only once at a time; but, even in 
that cafe, the magical number of dips 
is very infufficient for any defirable pur- 
pofe. I have alfo known nurfes who 
would not dry a child’s {kin after bathing, 
left it fhould deftroy the effects of the 
water ; others will even put cloths dipt 
in the water upon the child, and either 
putit to bed, or fufferit to go about in 
that condition. This is fometimes done 
with impunity by grown perfons, who 
refort to the famous fpring at Malvern 
in Gloucefterthire, for the cure of parti- 
cular complaints of the cutaneous clafs ; 
but it would be little fhort of frenzy to 
make fuch an experiment upon children. 


The only way of fecuring to an infant 
all the falutary effects of the cold bath, 
without the leaft poffibility of harm, is 
to prepare him for it in the flow and 
cautious manner before recommended. 
This may be accomplifhed, under fa- 
vourable circumftances, in five or. fix 
months. Rain or river water is fitter for 

the 
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purpofe of bathing, than pump or {pring 
water; though the latter, in cafe of ne- 
cellity, may be ufed, after having been 
expofed for fome hours to the fun or the 
atmofphere. The child mutt not be dip- 
ped when its body is hot, or its ftomach 
full, and fhould be put only once under 
the water at each time of bathing. ' All 
the benefit, as before obferved, depends 
upon the firft fhock, and the re-action of 
the fyftem. In order to prevent a fud- 
den and ftrong determination of the 
blood to the head, it is always advife- 
able to dip the child with this part fore- 
moti, and to be as expeditious as pofii- 
ble in wathing away all impurities. 1 
have been already fo particular in my 
directions. to have the young bather in- 
fiantly wiped dry, and wrapped up in 
a foft warm blanket, that I need not 
repeat them; but I muft add another 
injunction, which is, not to put the 
child to bed, but to keep it for fome 
time in gentle motion, and to accom- 
pany the whole procefs with lively fing- 


Ing. 
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ing. It is of far greater importance 
than moft people may be aware of, to 
aflociate in early life the idea of plea- 
fure and cheerfulnefs with fo falutary an 
operation, 


During the ufe of the lukewarm bath, 
the whole body is to be immerfed in 
it every night as well as morning. But, 
when recourfe is had to cold bathing, 
it muft be ufed in the manner above 
prefcribed in the morning only. At 
night, it will be enough to wath the 
lower parts; and even for this purpofe 
a little warm water may be added to 
the cold in fevere weather. Every dan- 
ger will thus be avoided ; every benefit 
ay be fecured; and the habit of per- 
fonal cleanlinefs, being rendered familiar 
im childhood, will be retained through 
lite, and will contribute very much to 
its duration and enjoyment. : 
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SECTION Il. 
Of Children’s Dre/s. 


TuEre is not any part of my pro- 
feffional labours which I review with 
greater pleafure, than my exertions in 
early life to refcue infants from the 
cruel tortures of {wathing, of rollers, 
and of bandages. When I firft ven- 
tured to take up the fubject, about half 
a century ago, it certainly required the 
ardour, the courage, the enthufiafm of 
youth, to animate my oppofition, not 
only to the prevalence of cuftom and 
the ftubbornnefs of old prejudices, but 
to the doctrines of the Faculty them- 
felyes. Abfurd as we may now think 
the practice of {waddling and wrap- 
ping up a child, till it was as ftiff as a 
log of wood; the arguments in favour of 
a loofe and eafy drefs, which I made 
we of in my Inaugural Differtation *, 

* De infantum vita confervand4, 


were 
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were vehemently combated by the moft 
eminent men, who at that time taught 
medicine in the Univerfity of Edin- 
burgh. ‘The reform which has fince taken 
place, though not carried to the extent 
that it ought to be, is an encouragement 
to ufe lefs referve in condemning the re- 
mains of fo pernicious a fyftem. 


It. cannot be deemed a matter of 
aftonifhment, while medical men de- 
clared themfelves' advocates for fuch a 
mode of clothing, that it fhould be car- 
ried to the moft dangerous excefs by 
ignorant, bufy, or felf-conceited women. 
They fancied that the fhape, beauty, 
and health of the infant depended 
wholly on the expertnefs of the per- 
fon employed in dreffing it. The 
midwife was to new-mould the head, 
and to fhape every limb, according to 
her own fancy, and then to retain the 
parts, in the form fhe gave them, by 
clofe preflure. Her ftupid prefumption 
was farther encouraged by the vanity 

1 of 
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of parents, who, too often defirous of 
making a fhow- of the infant as foon as 
it was born, were ambitious to fee it 
made up in perfect trim, and to have as 
much finery heaped upon it as poflible. 
. Thus it came to be thought as neceflary 
for a midwife to excel in bracing and 
drefling an infant, as for a furgeon to 
be expert in applying bandages to a 
broken limb; and the poor child, as 
foon as it came into the world, had as 
many rollers and wrappers applied. to 
its body, as if every bone had been 
fractured in the birth: while thofe cruel 
ligatures were often fo tight, as not only 
to gall and wound its tender frame, 
but even to obftruct the motion of the 


heart, lungs, and other organs neceflary 
for life. 


In the progrefs of folly and vice, 
when the influence of depraved fociety 
had extinguithed in the breatts of many 
mothers every {park of natural affection, 
and had prompted them to abandon 

| their 
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their children to the care of hirelings; 
the mercenary nurfe was glad; for the 
fake of her own eafe, to follow what 
Phyficians taught and midwives prac- 
tiled. The mfant was kept fwathed in 
the form of an Egyptian mummy, as 
incapable of motion as the latter, and 
almott as deftitute of every fymptom or 
indication of life, except its unavailing 
cries. ‘Though dwarfifhnefs, deformity, 
difeafes, or death, muft have frequently 
been the confequence, yet the nurie 
efcaped all blame, as the bandages pre- 
vented any limbs from beimg broken, 
‘and the poor victim, bound hand and 
foot, might’ be thrown any where, and 
there left with the utmoft indifference, 
while fhe attended to her private cons 
cerns. 


The only thing relating to the drefs 
of infants which feemed to arife from 
any tendernefs, was a regard to its 
warmth: unfortunately this was car- 
ried too far; and children fuffered from 

the 
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the quantity, as well as from the tight- 
nefs, of their clothes. Every child has 
fome degree of fever after the birth; 
and if it be loaded with too many 
clothes, the fever muft be increafed, 
often to fuch a degree, from the con- 
currence of other caufes of heat, as to 
endanger the life of the infant. Even 
though no fever fhould be excited, the 
oreateit debility mutt be the con- 
fequence of keeping a child in a ftate 
of perpetual waite by exceflive per- 
{piration. Befides, in fuch a condition, 
a child is hable to catch cold upon ex- 
pofure to the leaft breath of air; and its 
lungs, relaxed by heat, and never fuf- 
ficiently expanded, are apt to remain 
weak and flaccid for life, fo that every 
cold will have the moft alarming ten- 
dency, and probably terminate in an 
afthma, or a confumption. 


All the former evils, arifing from the 
fallacy of medical theories, from the 
prelumption of midwives, the folly of 

parents, 
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parents, the unwillingnefs of fome mo- 
thers to do their duty in becoming 
_nurfes, the felfifh views of hirelings, and 
the quite oppofite, though no lefs fatal 
fugeettions of mifguided _ tendernefs, 
were farther aggravated by the im- 
perious dictates of fafhion. Reafon, 
experience, and true tafte, would have 
Jong fince triumphed over filly {pecula- 
tions, ignorance, and caprice, had not 
every confideration been facrificed to 
prevailing forms; fo that from the in- 
fant in its fwaddling-clothes, to its grand- 
mother in her fhroud, drefs muft be 
wholly regulated by the etiquette of 
fafhion. Again{t this {pecies of hitherto 
unfkaken tyranny, I fhall therefore point 
the chief force of my arguments; after 
a few more firictures on the abfurdity 
and pernicioutnets of the other caufe,— 
of tight and eppreffive clothing,—which 
has really inflicted deeper wounds on 
population, than famine, peftilonce, and 
the {word. 


To. 
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To begin with the error of phyficians : 

it is almoft inconceivable, how any fet 
of men, who profefled to be the ads 
mirers and followers of nature; fhould 
have been fo totally blind to her ob- 
vious mode of proceeding in the pre- 
fervation of infant life. She forms the 
body foft and flexible, to facilitate its 
future growth: fhe furrounds the fatus 
in the womb with fluids, to prevent its 
receiving any injury from unequal pref- 
jure, and to defend it againft every 
thing that might in the leaft cramp or 
confine its motions: fhe adapts the fame 
means to the fafe delivery of the child, 
all whoie bones are fo griftly and elaftic 
as -to yield with furprifing pliancy to 
every obftruction in the act of labour, 
and afterwards to refume their proper 
form, unlefs reftrained or diftorted by 
the bufy interference of man: § Yet 
people of pretended fcience have been 
bold enough to affert, that a child, when 
it comes into the world, is almoft a 
round ball; and that 7 és the nurfe’s pare 
) 1, fo 
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to affifi nature in bringing tt to a proper 
rape. We fhould rather fay, let the 
meddling hand be amputated, which 
dares to offer violence to the works of 
nature. If, through the inexpertnefs or 
impatience of the midwife, any of the 
child’s delicate limbs have been frac- 
tured or put out of joint, they will re- 
quire immediate care and preper ban- 
dages: but let not prefumptuous folly 
attempt to mend what nature has made 
perfect, or perverfely confine what was; 
formed for the utmoft freedom of mo- 
tion and expanfion. 


I have often had eccafion to obferve, 
that the inftinct of brutes is an unerring 
guide in whatever regards the preferva- 
tion of animal life. Do they employ 
any artificial means to mould the limbs 
of their young, or to bring them to a 
proper fhape? ‘Though many of thefe 
are extremely delicate when they come 
into the world, yet we never find them 
grow weak or crooked for want of fwad- 
dling 
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.dling-bands. Is nature lefs kind or lefs 
attentive to the human fpecies? Surely 
not: but we take the bufinefs out of na- 
ture’s hands, and are juftly punithed for 
our arrogance and temerity. 


This argument may be rendered {till 
more unan{werable by an appeal to the 
conduct of thofe nations that approach 
neareit to a fiate of nature. ‘They have 
no idea of the necefflity of rollers or ban- 
dages to {trengthen the imaginary weak- 
nels, or to bring to a proper fhape the — 
imaginary deformities of their infants. 
They allow them from their birth the 
full ufe of every organ; carry them 
abroad in the open air; wafh their bo- 
dies daily in cold water; and give them 
no other food or phyfic but the truly 
medicinal and _ nutritive fluid, with. 
which the mothers are benignantly fup- 
plied by nature. Such management 
tends to render their children fo {trong 
and hardy, that by the time our puny 
infants get out of the nurfes’ arms, theirs 

LZ are 
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are able to fhift for themfelves. I referve 
fome remarks on the perfect fhape of 
thofe favages for a diftinét chapter, in 
which I mean to contraft it with the 
dwarfifhnefs and deformity of civilized 
nations. | 


Inftead of confidering a child at its 
birth as a round ball, which ought to be 
brought to a proper fhape by a midwife’s 
or anurfe’s affiftance, [ would have both | 
thefe defcriptions of people look upon 
its little body as a bundle of foft pipes, 
replenifhed with fluids in continual mo- 
lion, the leaft ftoppage of which is at- 
tended with imminent danger. Tight 
preffure always weakens, and may fome- 
times fufpend, with deadly effect, the 
action of the heart, the lungs, and all 
the vital organs ; it impedes the circula. 
tion of the blood, and the equal diftri-. 
bution of nourifhment to the differ- 
ent parts of the body: it diftorts the 
pliant bones, cramps the mufcular 
powers, prevents growth, and renders_ 

the 
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the whole frame equally feeble and mif- 
{hapen. 


Even were reafon filent on thofe points, 
and were we unwarned of the bad effects 
of {wathes and fillets by paft experience, 
humanity ought to reftrain us from put- 
ting a helple{s innocent to the moft cruel 
torture, {queezing its tender body into 
a prefs at the inftant of its releafe from 
former confinement, and loading it with 
chains as the firft mark of our attention. 
I have often been aftonithed at the infen- 
fibility of midwives and nurfes to the 
cries of infants while drefling—cries that 
feldom ceafed till the powers of the poor 
creatures were exhautted. Yet fo far 
from feeling any emotion of pity, it is 
ufual for the midwife or the nurfe to 
{mile at fuch cries, and to endeavour to 
perfuade the mother, if within hearing, 
that the violence of the {cream is a fub- 
ject of joy, not of forrow, as it proclaims 
the child’s health and vigour. I have 
already explained the caufe and impor- 
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tant purpofe of a new-born infant's firft 
cry, to promote refpiration and circula- 
tion. The loudnefs of that cry is indeed 
a proof of the firength of the child’s 
lungs; but every fubfequent cry is the 
language of pain, the expreffive tone of 
irritation and fuffering. If you do not 
inftantly attend to it, you may be guilty 
of murder. Think of the immenfe num- 
ber of children that die of convulfions 
foon after the birth ; and beaffured, that 
thefe are much oftener owing to galling 
preflure, or fome external injury, than to 
any inward caufe. I have known a child 
— feized with convulfion fits foon after the 
midwife had done fwaddling it, and im- 
mediately relieved by taking off the rol- 
lers and bandages. A loofe drefs pre- 
vented the return. of the difeafe; and 
though this will not always cure fits pro- 
duced by tight clothmg, as the effect 
of the injury may continue after the 
removal of the caufe, yet it 1s one of 
the neceflary means of relief, it being im- 
poffible that a patient can recover, as 

long 
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long as the caufe which firft gave rife to 
the diforder continues to act. 


It may be proper in this place to give 
as clear, fimple, and concife an account 
as I can of the nature of convulfions, 
that midwives and nurfes may learn to 
fhudder at the idea of occafioning, by 
their mifconduct, the moft fatal, as well 
as the moft frequent difeafes incident to 
childhood. The heads of infants being 
proportionably larger, and the nervous 
fyftem more extended, than in grown 
perfons, their nerves are more fulcepti- 
ble of irritation; and convulfion fits are 
the sonteinieiiets of keen irritation, how- 
ever excited. ‘The great Boerhaave was 
of opinion, that moft of the diforders of 
children might be ranged under the clafs 
of convulfions, It is certain that all the 
different caufes of uneafinefs to a child 
form but one general or undiftinguith- 
ing fenfation of pain, which he has alfo 
but one way of expreffing, namely, by his 
cries; and if thefe are not attended to, 
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and.no relief is or can be given, acute 
and unmitigated pain commonly pro- 
duces afit. If any ftronger reafon need 
he urged for immediately attending to 
an infant's cries, it is that they are al- 
moft always owing to mifmanagement. 


- T admit, that the moft incurable econ- 
vulfions are thofe which proceed from 
- fome original fault in the ftructure of the 
brain itfelf, whence the nerves iiue. But 
fuch cafes feldom occur, though the 
brain has unqueftionably been often in- 
jured, and convulfions occafioned, by a 
midwife’s prefumptuous attempts to 
model the {cull of the new-born infant, 
J have already hinted at this deteftable 
practice, and fhall prefently make fome 
farther remarks on its baneful prevalence, 


and its horrid effects, 


Children are alfo fubjeét to convul- 
fions from cutting the teeth with diffi- 
culty, or from a feverith irritation of the 
{yitem at the approach of the fmall-pox, 

| 7 meafles, 
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meailes, and other eruptive difeafes. I 
am far from being difpofed to blame 
nurfes for what they cannot prevent ; 
though I believe that the dangerous 
fymptoms, which often attend teething 
in particular, are chiefly, if not whally 
owing to the previous improper and 
enervating treatment of the child. he 
other convulfions here alluded to gene- 
rally go off as foon as the eruptive 
difeafe, of which they may be called 

the forerunners, makes its appearance. 
There is another caufe of convulfions, 
for which midwives and nurfes flatter 
themfelves that they are not in any fort 
blameable,-Il mean acute pain in the 
ftomach or bowels. But whence does 
this pain arife? either from the tight 
preffure of thofe parts ; from the relaxing 
effect of a hot and impure atmofphere ; 
or from fome acrid fubftance in the fhape 
of food or of phytic conveyed into the 
fiomach, and irritating the alimentary 
canal, Jf you attend to.the directious 
before 
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before given on the fubject of air, wath- 
ing, and cleanlinefs ;—if you pour no- 
thing down the infant’s throat but the 
wholefome, unvitiated juice, defigned for 
him by nature ;—if you flacken, inftead 
of bracing your wrappers round his bo- 
dy; you may depend upon it that his 
fiomach and bowels will never be fo dif. 
ordered as to occafion convulfions. 


The only part of an infant’s drefs or 
covering which may be applied pretty 
clofe, is a broad piece of thin flanne} 
round the navel, to guard againft any 
protrufion there, from the accidental 
violence of the child’s cries. But take 
care not to make the prefluré too tight, 
or you will not only hurt the bowels, 
but, perhaps, caufe in another place a 
much worfe ruptare than that to which 
your precaution is directed. This is 
what happens in many fimilar cafes, 
when people act from narrow or con- 
tracted views of the fubject, and, in 
their eagernefs to prevent fome trifing 

and 
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and merely poffible inconvenience, toe 
often occafion irreparable muifchief. 
Again, then, let me caution midwives 
and nurfes againit retaining any part of 
the old fyftem of tight fwathing, as the 
injury it muft do is certain, and the 
good or the conventence, to which it 
may feem adapted, is imaginary. I am 
now {peaking of its immediate bad ef- 
fects, in {queezing the imfant’s delicate 
body, fretting his tender fkin, keeping 
his little limbs in a ftate of painful con- 
finement, exciting his cries, and, by all 
thefe caufes of nervous iritation, throw- 
ing him into convulfions. The female 
who can hear and fee thefe effects of her 
own folly, and will yet perfift in it, after 
itis pointed out, certainly does not de- 
ferve the name of a mother. 


But the moft cenfurable part of the 
ufual conduct of midwives and nurfes 
fill remains to be minutely examined 
and reprobated. It is not enough for 
them to keep up the thew of helpimg 

nature, 
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nature, as they call it, during the pro- 
cefs of a labour, though fhe has been 
truly faid to difdain and abhor affifiance ; 
but they prefume to mend her work 
after delivery, and to give a more pro- 
per form to the heads of new-born in- 
fants. The midwife will tell you, that 
the foft bones of a child’s {cull are often 
fo difplaced and fqueeged together in 
coming into the world, that the head 
would be fhapelefs and frightful, were 
it not for her improving touches. Ano- 
ther reafon is affigned by the nurfe for 
her meddling. She takes alarm at the 
imperfect indentation of the bones on 
the crown of the head, and not only 
firives to prefs them clofer and to brace 
them by means of fillets, but is careful 
to keep the head warmly covered, to 
prevent the poor baby, as fhe fays, from 
catching his death by the expofure of 
thofe open parts to the air. Deformity 
is the leaft of the evils that attend {uch 
acts of aftonifhing infatuation. ‘The de- 
licate texture of the brain is peculiarly 
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liable to be affeéted ; and though nei- 
ther convultions nor any other percepti- 
ble complaint may immediately follow, 
yet a weaknets of underftanding, ora di- 
minution of the mental powers, is often 
the confequence, and defeats all the ef- 
forts. of the beft education afterwards. 


The offification or growing hardnefs 
of the bones of a child, and particularly 
thofe of the fcull, is incomplete in the 
womb, to favor the purpofes of cafy and 
fate delivery. In confequence of their 
foftnefs and pliancy, they admit of being 
{queezed together, and even of lapping 
over without injury, fo as to make the 
head conform to the fhape and dimen- 
fions of the parts through which it is to 
be expelled. They will foon refume 
their proper place, if left to the kind 
management of nature, and not tam- 
pered with by the profane finger of a 
conceited midwife or a filly nurfe. 


As to the opening cr imperfec in- 
dentation of the bones of the feull, it is 
owing 
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owing to the fame caufe, and defigned 
for the fame important purpofe, to faci- 
litate the birth of the infant. The free 
action of the external air is then necef- 
fary to promote the firmnefs and com- 
pactnels of thofe bones, and to make 
them prefs into each other, and form fu- 
tures for the perfect defence of the 
brain, not only againft blowsand bruifes, 
but» colds and defluxions. Warm and 
tight covering directly counteracts all 
. thefe benignant intentions of nature, 
and renders the fcull a very weak 
fhield for the fecurity of its precious 
contents. . 


The curious diftinction made by Hr- 
Roporus, in the field of battle, between 
the feulls of the Egyptians and the Per- 
hans, has often been quoted to illuftrate 
and confirm this doctrine. That hifto- 
rian having vilited the fcene of aétion, 
where the (lain of thofe two nations had 
been feparated, fays, that on examining 
their‘remains, l:e found the feulls of the 
Egyptians fo firm that the largeft ftones 
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could hardly crack them, while thofe of 
the Perfians were fo thin and weak as to 
be eafily fractured by a fmall pebble, 
After {tating the fac, he accounts for it 
by obferving, that the Egyptians were 
aceultomed from their infancy to go 
bareheaded ; whereas the Perfians, on 
the contrary, always wore thick tiaras. 
Thefe were like the heavy turbans which 
they ftill ufe, and which fome travellers 
think the air of the country renders ne- 
cellary. I believe with Rouvssav, that 
the generality of mothers will pay more 
regard to the fuggeftion of fuch travel- 
lers than to the remark of the judicious 
hiftorian, and will fancy the air of Per 
fia to be univerfal. 


In oppofition, however, to filly con- 
ceits and prejudices, I muft affure my 
female readers, that there is no part of 
the human frame which fuffers more from 
heat and preffure. than the head, and 
none of courfe which ought to be kept 
cooler and lefs encumbered. A thin, ight 
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cap, flightly faftened with a bit of tape; 
fhould conftitute the whole of an infant’s 
head-drefs, froth the moment of its birth 
till the increafed growth of the hair ren- 
ders any other protection unneceflary. 
As foon as nature fupplies your child 
with this beft of all coverings, never 
think of any thing more, even when you 
take him out into the open air, unlefs 
rain or intenfe heat or cold fhould make 
the occafional ufe of a very light and 
eafy hat advifable. I muft alfo forbid 
the ufe of ftay-bands to keep the poor 
infant's head as fixed and immoyeable 
as if it were placed ina pillory. One 
would fuppote that our heads were fo 
badly fecured by the Author of ourbeing, 
that they would fall off if they were not 
held faft by thofe pernicious contriv- 
ances. It is ftrange that women fhould 
be fo blind to the importance of letting 
the head move freely in every direc- 
tion, in order to facilitate the difcharge 
of the fluid excretions voided at the 
mouth | 
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It is not neceflary to enter into mi- 
nute details refpecting the other parts 
of an infant’s drefs. Any nurfe of com- 
mon fenfe and docility will eafily catch 
the {pirit of my former arguments on the 
fubjecty and will pay due regard to the 
following general direction, with the 
writer's very plain and fenfible remarks. 
“ Rational tendernefs (fays this author) 
fhews itfelf in making the drefs leht, 
Jumple, and loofe. By being as light as 
is confiftent with due warmth, it will 
neither encumber the infant, nor caufe 
any waite of his powers;—in confe- 
quence of its fimpiicity, it will be rea- 
dily and eafily put on, fo as to prevent 
Inany cries and tears, an object of in- 
finite importance :—and its loofenefs 
wil leave full room for moving and 
-ftretching thofe little limbs which have 
been long heaped together, and for 
the growth and expanfion of the en- 
tire frame.” JI before defired the nurfe 
to have always a foft warm blanket in 
M readi-~ 
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readinefs to wrap up the infant on bemg 
taken out of the bath. In that wrap- 
per the child thould be kept for at leaft 
ten minutes, in gentle motion, and then 
drefled. A piece of fine flannel round 
the navel, a linen or cotton fhirt, a flan- 
nel petticoat, and a linen or cotton robe, 
are {oon put on; and where faftenings 
are requilite, they fhould confift of 
tape, without the dangerous ufe of-pins. 
‘heir punctures and fcratches are very 
uritating; and I believe the fact men- 
tioned in my “ Domeftic Medicine” is 
far from being fingular or extraordinary, 
where pins were founa {ticking above half 
an inch into the body of a child, after 
it had died of convulfion fits, which in all 
probability proceeded from that caufe. 


No part of an infant’s drefs fhould 
hang down above two or three inches 
lower than the feet. Long robes and 
long petticoats ferve only to conceal the 
nurfe’s inattention to cleanlinefs, and 

are, 
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are, even on that account, very impro- 
per, as well as cumberfome. The night 
clothes fhould be much lighter than Oat 
worn by day, from a due regard to the 
fituation of the infant, who fhould at 
all times, either in bed or out, expe- 
rience nearly the fame degree of warmth. 
Every mouture or impurity fhould be 
inftantly removed, and as thofe parts of 
the drefs which are next the fkin are 
confiantly imbibing perfpirable matter, 
they fhould be changed frequently. 
Indeed, the fame clothes ought never 
to be kept on for many dar toge- 
ther. Away with finery; but Eee 
care that the child is always clean and 
dry. 


I with I could here clofe my remarks 
on drefs, without having any juitt caufe 
to apprehend a ftronger refiftance to all 
my precepts from fafhion, than from 
folly, ignorance, and prejudice. Folly 
may be laughed out of its errors; igno- 

rance, may be inttruéted : and even the 
M 2. fiub- 
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{tubbornnefs of prejudice may be borne 
down by the irrefiftible force of argu- 
ment. But fafhion bids defiance to the 
combined efforts of ridicule and reafon. 
‘The only favorable eircumftance is, that, 
being fickle as well as imperious, it may, 
in its changeful whims, fometimes fall 
in with the dictates of true tafte, and 
give both eafe and elegance to the hu- 
ian form. This has been happily the 
cafe in the difeontinuance of fome of the 
mvoft painful, aukward, and disfiguring 
articles of female drefs; I mean the high- 
heeled fhoe, and the whalebone ftays, 
which, 1 hope, will never again make 
their frightful appearance. 


But though fafhion has lately carried 
the loofe and light attire of our fair 
countrywomen almoft to the extreme 
of nudity, yet it cruelly and abfurdly 
retains too much of the bracing method: 
in childhood and youth, when the ten- 
der and growing frame requires the ut- 
moft cafe and. freedom. It is true, we 
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no longer fee the once familiar fpectacle 
of a mother laying her daughter down 
upon acarpet, ther putting her foot on 
the gul’s back, and breaking half a do- 
zen laces in tightening her ftays, to give 
her a flender waft. But the abfurdity 
of the contrivance is only changed from 
ftays, to diagonal bandages, or ribands, 
faftened acrofs the breaft and fhoulders 
with firaining violence, to caufe an un- 
natural prominence before, a fnghtful 
indentation behind, and a wiery ftiff- 
nefs in the motions of the pinioned 
arms. Yet this is called grace and ele- 
gance. The poor fufterer in fuch chains 
feels no relief from the difcontinuance 
of the whalebone prefs, when fhe finds 
that “ filken fetters bind as faft.” 


The breaft and fhoulders are not the 
only parts which are thus corded. The 
necks of young females feldom efcape 
jome ligature, that muft impede the free 
aceels of the blood to the head, and 
its return thence. Ribands or other 

M3 fai{ten- 
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faftenings of gloves above the elbow, 
bracelets on the wrifis, and garters either 
above or below the knee, feem as if pur- 
pofely contrived to obftruct circulation 
in the upper and lower extremities. ‘The 
toes alfo, the motion of which is as free 
and eafy in infancy as that of the fingers, 
are foon, f{queezed together, for fear of 
the young ladies becoming {play-footed, 
Even this is not enough, without occa- 
fionally putting the feet into wooden 
ftocks, to make a child turn out her 
toes, after all power of motion’has been 
previoufly deftroyed in them ! 


Boys,. indeed, efeape fome of thofe 
partial bandages ; but they are fubjected 
to a general preflure no lefs injurious in 
the tight huffar drefies before alluded to. 
Silly mothers are very impatient to firip 
them of their loofe frocks, and to make 
them look like little men, which is often 
the caufe of a much nearer refemblance 
to monkeys.. It is really aftonifhing 
that health and growth fhould be per- 

| verfely 
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verfely facrificed to fathionable fmart- 
nefs. All that nature requires in drefs, 
1s eafe and comfortable warmth. In the 
progrefs of fociety to refinement, decency 
and elegance are united with the for- 
mer. At length, falfe tafte becomes dif. 
fatisfied with natural fimplicity and 
beauty, and introduces in their ftead 
fantaftic finery and cumbrous_ orna- 
ments. ‘The way to reform is plain and 
ealy, if we have courage enough to 
ithake off the tyranny of fathion, and to 
contult our reafon and our feelings. To 
mothers fo difpofed, the following details 
will not appear uninterefting. 


The proper drefs of infants has been 
already defcribed with fuflicient minute- 
nefs. Very little alteration need ‘be 
made for five or fix years, except. that 
of fhortening the frocks and petticoats, 
when children begin to learn to walk : 
and foon after fupplying them with 
ealy thoes, adapted to the natural 
fhape of the foot, neither too large, 
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which would caufe a fhuffling kind of 
pace, nor too fmall fo as to cramp mo- 
tions give prefent pain, and prepare the 
parts for greater fufferings. Were this 
caution refpecting the proper form of 
fhoes to be attended to during life, it 
would not only prevent corns, and the 
painful confequences of nails growing 
into the flefh, but many excruciating 
maladies which may be traced to the 
tight preffure of the toes, and fufpended 
circulation in the feet. A well-made 
{hoe anfwers the two-fold purpofe of 
cleanlinefs, and of defence againtt ex- 
ternal injuries, including cold and moif- 
ture. But when falifion is more re- 
garded than eafe, we have no reafon to 
wonder at the number of cripples we 
meet with tottering about, the victims 
of their own folly. Whatever changes 
may be thought neceflary in the fub- 
fiance or materials of thoes, according 
to the age of the wearcr, the difference 
of exercife, of weather, or of the ground 
for which tney are intended, the grand 
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principle of having them made eafy, and 
fuited to the fhape of the foot, fhould 
never be lofi fight of. The different di- 
rection alfo of the toes on each foot, ren- 
ders it advifable to have a correfpond- 
ing difference in the form of each fhoe, 
which fhould not be afterwards changed 
from one foot to the other. It may be 
faid, that fhoes will thus get a little 
crooked, and will the fooner wear out on 
one fide; but furely cafe and health are 
infinitely fuperior to tyeh trifling con- 
fiderations, 


It being of the firft importance to 
Keep the feet dlways clean, dry, and 
warm, children fhould wear flannel or 
wortted focks in cold and wet weather. 
Befides the other advantages attending 
this practice, it will be found one of the 
beft prefervatives from chilblains, efpe- 
cially if children, when cold, are not 
permitted to run to the fire, but are ac- 
cuftomed to warm themfelves with pro- 
per exercife, The focks fhould be fitted 

to 
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to the foot, as well as the fhoes, and 
fhould touch every part with gentle 
preffure. If too fhort or too tight, they 
will produce the effect already defcribed; 
and if too big, fo as to make folds within 
the fhoes, they will gall and irritate the 
{kin. Itis farther defirable to have focks 
and the feet of ftockings made with 
different divifions or fpaces, like the 
fingers of gloves, to abforb the perfpir- 
able matter between the toes, and thus 
prevent the equally unpleafant and un- 
wholefome effect of its fettling there. 
Will the trouble of having the toes as 
well as the fingers fitted with proper 
covering, be deemed an objection of any 
confequence by people who take infi- 
nite pains to adapt their drefs, in a 
thoufand other inftances, to the moft 
inconvenient and unhealthy fafhions ? 

I leave grown perfons to be as filly 
as they pleafe in the covering of their 
feet and legs, and in pre-difpoting thofe 
parts for the gout, rheumatifm, dropfy, 

and 
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and a variety of other complaints. But. 
it is the height of cruelty to make 
children fuffer through the ignorance, 
folly, or perverfenefs of their parents. 
T muft therefore infift on the importance 
of woollen focks, and of woollen ftock- 
ings, as foon as this additional article of 
drefs fhall be found necefiary. Silk, 
eotton, or thread ftockings, are far from 
being fo well calculated to promote in- 
fenfible perfpiration in the lower ex- 
tremities, or to favor the motion of the 
fluids to the upper parts. ‘They are 
even injurious in cafe of {weat, either 
from exercife, or the nature of any in- 
dividual’s conftitution. Inftead of fuf- 
fering the offenfive moiture to efcape, 
as worlted would, they retain it in clofe 
contact with the i{kin, increafe its pu- 
trefcent tendency, and not only check 
all farther peripiration, but caufe a re- 
abforption of a part of the matter al- 
ready perfpired. Worfted ftockings may 
be worn thicker or thinner according to 
the ftate of the weather; and if the 
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fhow of greater finery be thought indit- 
penfable for young gentlemen or young 
jadies in their teens, a pair of filk ftock- 
ings may be drawn over the woollen 
ones, to gratify parental vanity. Inftead 
of garters, the bad effect of which I have 
already noticed, ftockings may be eafily 
kept up by flips of tape faftened to the 
band that encireles the wait in the 
drefs of either fex. 


My former remarks on the tight 
hutfar dreffes of little boys, who ought 
to be kept much longer in petticoats, 
and on the diagonal braces of young la- 
dies, who are thus cramped and dif- 
torted, preclude the neceffity of any 
farther obfervations concerning the due 
degree of eafe which fhould always be 
confulted in the body-clothes of both 
fexes. But it is proper to fay fomething 
of the changes in point of warmth, which 
may be requifite in different ftates of the 
weather. I have met with feveral plau- 
fible arguments in favour of an uni- 
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formity of drefs in all feafons; and the 
example of the great Newrown has been 
urged, to induce us, like him, to wear 
camlet in winter as well as in fummer. 
But though that illutirious philofopher 
made himfelf immortal by his amazing 
difcoveries, yet his natural life did not 
exceed the ordinary period of threefcore 
years and ten. He cannot therefore be 
mentioned as a remarkable inftance of 
longevity ; and even had he lived many 
years longer, the number of his days 
might be more reafonably. afcribed to 
his temperance, his regularity, the habi- 
tual {weetnefs of his difpofition, and the 
exquifite pleafure arifing from his fuc- 
cetsful refearches, than to the unvarying 
famenefs of his drefs. 


it does not therefore imply the {mallef 
diminution of our reverence for the great 
Newton, if we look upon nature as a 
more unerring guide than any philo- 
fopher. Obferve how kindly fhe varies 
the covering of animals, according to the 
tem- 
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temperature of the climate, and the dif- 
ference of feafons. Their hairy coat is 
longer and thicker in cold countries 
than in hot; and its growth and warmth 
are evidently increaied, at the approach 
of winter, in the chilly regions of the 
north. Her care of the feathered race 
is difplayed in a different manner. She 
gives the initinctive impulfe that makes 
them anticipate the rigours of winter, 
and wing their way to milder climates. 
Though men cannot fhift their places of 
abode at every feafon with the facility 
of birds of pafiage, they can profit by — 
the example of nature’s kind protection 
of otber animals, and can accommodate 
their clothing to the fenfible changes of 
the featon and weather. 


Let it not be fuppofed that I am for re- 
commending thofe periodical fafhions of 
drefs which are regulated by the dates of 
an alinanack, in fucha country as ours, 
where the weather is fo changeable,— 
where the clofe of autumn is frequently 

| fevere, 
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fevere,—and where, not only in the 
{pring, but even after the commence- 
ment of the fummer months, we may 
fay, in the words of the poet, 


That winter oft at eve refumes the breeze, 
Chills the pale morn, and bids his driving fleets 
Deform the day delightlefs. 


I thould be ftifll lefs inclined to encou- 
rage a ridiculous attention to every lit- 
tle change of the air and weather, as 
indicated by barometers and thermome- 
ters. Our fenfes will afford us all ne- 
ceffary information on this head, with- 
out the aid of mathematical infiry- 
ments. Itis only in cafe of confiderable 
trantitions from heat to cold, or the con- 
trary, that oug feelings will dire& us to 
guard againtt danger, by fuitable changes 
of apparel. Poor nervous, delicate 
beings are, indeed, affected by a paff- 
ing cloud, or a fhifting breath of wind. 
But my rules are intended for healthy 
children, habituated to: the cold bath 
every morning, and thus prepared to bear 
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without uneafinefs or injury, any flight 
variations of the weather which may take 
place in the courfe of the day. Yet even 
fuch children are not to be expofed in 
thin cottons to the keen action of the 
winter's cold, nor fmothered with wool- 
Jens in the fultry heat of fummer. Both 
thofe manufactures, which are carried to 
great perfection in England, are well 
fuited to the different featons. But I mut 
obferve, that fine linen is at all times the 
moift proper covering next the {kin on 
every part, except the feet and legs, for 
the reafons before mentioned: it fuffi- 
ciently inereafes internal warmth, with- 
out any unnnecefiary {timulus, or dif- 
agreeable friction. © Particular infirmi- 
ties, or a defective perfpiration natural 
in old age, may render flaimel or fleecy 
hofiery advifable; but linen next the 
fkin is beft fuited to early life, and re- 
quires litthe trouble to keep it always 
clean. | 


The upper parts of the human frame 
donot ftand in need of much covering. 
Nature 
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Nature takes care of the head ; fo that 
even the thin cap, recommended at an 
infant’s birth, becomes wholly unnecef- 
fary, either by day or by night, in three 
or four months. When children are 
taken out, according to my former inti- 
mation, a light, eafy hat, made of 
ftraw or beaver-fur, is very proper; and 
if the under-fide of the brim be died 
green, it will afford a pleafine relief to 
the eyes, and prevent the injurious ef- 
fects of too glaring a light. The pink 
or vivid colours, fometimes ufed by fe- 
males in the linings of their hats or bon- 
nets, may give for the moment a feem- 
ing frefhnefs to the cheek, but mu 
very much impair the fight by their daz- 
zling brilliancy. 


We fhould not apply any covering 
whatever to the necks of young perfons 
of either fex. When they grow up, in 
order to avoid being pointed at for fn- 
gularity, they may preferve fome little 
thow of conforming to fathion, but with- 
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out checking the circulation in fo dan- 
gerous a part. Females muft never be 
induéed to wear tight necklaces ; nor 
muft males brace their collars, or ufe 
any {tiffening in their ftocks or cravats, 
through weak compliance with the whim 
of the day. Even keepmg the neck very 
warm, though without any clofe pref- 
fure, increafes its delicacy, or rather its 
fenfibility, and renders it fufceptible of 
cold upon the leait expofure. 


The fleeves of frocks, gowns, and 
coats, fhould be made loofe, to leave the 
motion of the arms perfectly free and 
unconfined. -' Though gloves are unne- 
ceflary except in very cold weather, yet 
IT have not any ftrong objection to their 
ufe, provided they flip on eafily, and 
are made of porous materials, to facili- 
tate the evaporation of the perfpirable 
matter. Leather is of all fubitances the 
jeaft adapted to this important pur- 
pote. 


I fhall 
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I fhall conclude thefe obfervations on 
drefs, with a picture of fathionable ab- 
furdities given in the lafi edition of my 
* Domeftic Medicine.” It is not from 
an over-weening fondnefs for my own 
remarks, that I occafionally refer to, or 
make extracts from that work: but as 
fome of the points there touched upon 
are here more fully difcuffed, it would 
be the effect of falfe delicacy on my 
part, to fupprefs now any thing ufeful or 
pertinent which then occurred to me. 


After having applauded the judicious 
reformers of female drefs, for their atten- 
tion to health, fimplicity, and real ele- 
gance, I expreffed fome concern at not 
being able to pay my own fex the fame 
compliment. “An affectation,” I ob- 
ferved, “ of what is called military fmart- 
nefs, feems to have converted their whole 
apparel into a fyftem of bandages. The 
hat is as tight as if it was intended for 
a helmet, or to defy the fury of a hur- 
ricane. Its form alfo being by no 
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means fuited to the natural fhape of the 
head, it muft be worn for a confiderable 
time, with very painful and unequal 
preffure, before it can be made to fit 
its new block. The neck is bolftered 
up and fwathed with the moft unna-~ 
tural ftiffnefs. Eafy motion without, 
and free circulation within, are alike ob- 
firuéted. Blotches and eruptions in the 
face, head-achs, apoplexies, and fudden 
deaths, may be often traced to this caule; 
and if we view its effects in another 
- light, we fhall not be furprifed at any 
inconfiftency in the language or conduct 
of people, who take fo much pains to 
fufpend all intereourfe between the head 
and the heart.” 


«The clofe preffure,” I added, “ of 
the other articles of drefs is equally re- 
prehenfible. Narrow fleeves are a great 
eheck upon the muicular exercife of the 
arms. The waiftcoat, in its prefent 
form, may be very properly termed a 
firait one; and no doubt is, in many 
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inftances, an indication of fome mental 
derangement. The wrifts and knees, 
ut more particularly the latter, are 
braced with ligatures or tight button- 
ing ; and the legs, which require the ut- 
moit freedom of motion, are ferewed 
into leathern cafes, as if to convey an 
idea that the wearer is fometimes 
mounted on horfeback. To complete 
the whole, and in order that the feet 
may be kept in as tight a prefs as the 
head, when fhoes are to be worn, the 
thape of the foot and the eafy expan- 
fion of the toes are never confulted, but 
faflrion regulates the form of the fhoe, 
fometimes fquare-toed, more frequently 
pointed, and always fure to produce 
cramps and corns, the keen, the fenfi- 
ble announcers of every change of the 
weather. Ihave fo long employed {e- 
rious argument upon thefe fubjects in 
vain, that lam now accuftomed to view 
them with pleafantry ; and when I mect 
with fuch figures, difeuifed, and ren- 
dered truly aukward both in their mo- 

N38 tions 
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tions and appearance, I cannot help 
thinking with SHAKESPEARE, “ that 
fome of Nature's journeymen had made 
them, and not made them well, they umitate 
humanity fo abominably 


SECTION IV. 


Of the Injury done to Children by the toa 
early and unnecefary Ufe of Medicines. 


Or all the abfurdities that prevail in 
the treatment of infants, there is none 
fo grofsly repugnant to common fenfe, 
as the frenzy of giving them phytic be- 
fore we give them food. ‘They fcarcely 
begin to breathe, when fome purgative 
flop is forced down their throats, and 
the tender ftomach and bowels are 
thrown into a ftate of the moft unnatu- 
ral irritation. It often appeared to me 
very firange, how people came to think 
that the firfl thing given to a child 
fhould be drugs; but after duly contfi- 
dering the matter, I perceived it to be 

1 | the 
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the effect of fuperficial knowledge. 'The 
more [ examined this point, the more [ 
was {truck with the truth of the philo- 
fopher’s remark, that mere egnorance hath 
never done any material injury ; that er- 
ror alone is defiruétive; and that we do 
not err in things we are profeffedly igno- 
rant of, but in thofe which we conceive we 
know. ‘lo begin with medicines at the 
birth, is a ftrong illuftration of the mif- 
chief of conceited fkill. 


{t would never enter into the minds 
of perfons wholly unacquainted with 
medical {cience, that evacuations ought 
to precede the firft fupplies of nourifh- 
ment. Buta little fmattering of phy- 
fic gave rife to the idea of cleanfing the 
firfi paffages as foon as poffible, in 
order to bring away the black, vifcid, 
fyrup-like fub{tance contained in the in- 
teftines of a new-born infant. The fal- 
lacy of fuch a fuggeftion can only ap- 
pear upon a more accurate and com- 
prehentive view of the fubject. 


nN 4 | In 
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In the firft place, the meconium, as it 
is called, generally paffes foon after the 
birth, without any excitement but the 
mere effort of nature. When this does 
not take place, every defirable purpofe 
is fure to be effected by the thin, wa-. 
terifh, and purgative quality of the 
mother’s milk. Do you fuppofe that 
any chemical procefs can equal this? 
Or do you imagine that the retention 
of the meconium for a few hours, can do 
half as much mifchief, as your oils and 
your fyrups, your indigeftible or your 
acrimonious trafh, muft occafion ? But 
it was enough for midwives.and nurfes 
to hear phyficians, who knew very lit- 
tle more of the matter than themfelves, 
prefcribing things of an opening nature 
to purge off the remains of the meconium, 
This acquifition of imaginary fcience 
was too flattering to female vanity, not 
to be difplayed upon every occafion ; 
and many a fevere twinge have poor 
infants fuffered, from a midwife’s delire 
to fhew her profound fkill in phyfic. 

I was 
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I was once fent for by an intimate 
friend, to look at a new-born infant 
who appeared to be in great agony. I 
foon difcovered that the complaint was 
the belly-ache, caufed by fome injudi- 
cious purgative. As the midwife was 
prefent, I remonftrated with her on the 
ralhnefs of thus tampering with an in- 
fant’s delicate conftitution. She replied 
in a tone of felf-fufficiency and furprife, 
“ Good God! Doctor, L only gave the 
proper phyfic to bring away the eco- 
nomy. I fhould have finiled at her af. 
fectation of medical cant, and her ridi- 
culous attempt to catch at the found of 
the word meconium, had not the ferious 
mifchief fhe had done fuppreffed every 
emotion of laughter. I reprimanded 
her in very pointed terms, and made her 
feel the burning binthes of confution, 
when I fhewed that poifon was as 
likely to be ufed for phydic, as economy 
for the word meconium, from the fame 
impulle of conceited folly. 

But 
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But the whole blame in fuch cafes is 
not, as I have already intimated, to be 
laid to the charge of midwives and 
nurfes : the faculty themfelves have paid 
too little attention to the medical treat- 
ment of children ; and, in confequence 
of their fuperficial knowledge of thefe 
important fubjects, have fanctioned er- 
rors of the moft fatal tendency. I once 
heard a medical profeflor of great cele- 
brity fay, that he had met with a cafe, 
where the meconium was not brought 
away for three months after the child’s 
birth, and then only by means of ftrong 
draftic purges. Though one of the firft 
anatomifts in Europe, he was led into | 
this miftake by the blackifh colour of 
the child’s ftools, which, for want of 
practical obfervation and experience, he 
‘ could not account for but by afcribing it 
to the fuppofed remains of the meco- 
nium. ‘There is nothing fo abfurd, fays 
an ancient writer, which has not been 
yttered by fome philofopher. I am 

| ! forry 
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forry to add, that a fimilar aflertion 
might be made with ftill greater truih 
concerning the profeflors of phyiic. 


It would be well, however, if the idea 
of the neceflity of giving medicines to 
children, was confined to one opening 
dofe to purge off the meconium. Untor- 
tunately, the error committed at the 
birth is repeated again and again; and 
feldom ceafes but with the poor crea- 
ture’s life. Opiates are deemed necef- 
fary to make it fleep; carminatives to 
expel wind, or to cure the gripes; laxa- 
tives and emetics to cleanfe the ftomach; 
and ten thoufand other unavailing and 
pernicious contrivances to relieve com- 
plaints, which are entirely the effects 
of bad nurfing, and which admit of no 
remedy but by a complete reform in 
that department. 


When a medical man is fent for to 
attend an infant, his firft duty 1s to in- 
quire into the cond uct of the nurfe ; and 
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if there are faults, to have them recti- 
fied. He will feldom find occafion to 
prefcribe any thing elfe. There cannot 
be a greater error than to fuppofe that 
the faults of nurfes may be repaired by 
drugs. Medicine, however {kilfully-ad- 
miniftered, cannot fupply the place of 
proper nurting ; and when given with- 
out fkill, which I fear is too often the 
cafe, it muft be productive of much 
mifchief. ‘The following facts will place 
this matter in the cleareft light. 


About forty years ago, when I under- 
took the charge of a large branch of the 
Foundling Hofpital at Ackworth in 
Yorkfhire, [ found that the children at 
nurfe had till then been attended by the 
country apothecaries, who, fure of being 
paid for their drugs, always took care to 
exhibit them with a liberal hand. Every 
cupboard and every fhelf in the houfe 
was filled with phials and gallipots. Un- 
der fuch treatment, haifthe children died 
annually. As it was evident to me, that 

this 
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this mortality could not be natural, I 
fugeelted to the governors, that the 
children had little or no occafion for 
medicines, and that with proper care 
they would thrive and do well. A new 
arrangement took place. The nurfes 
were forbidden, at their peril, to give 
any medicine but what fhould be cr- 
dered by me; and were advifed to rely 
more on the faithful difcharge of their 
duty than on dofes of phyfic. ‘The con- 
fequence was, that the expence for drugs 
did not amount to a hundredth part of 
what it had been before, and ‘that not 
_ above one in fifty of the children died 
annually. An opportunity of making ex- 
periments on fo extenfive afcale feldom 
occurs. I had at that time the fole fu- 
perintendence of an immenfe number of 
children fpread over a fine healthy 
country, where the nurfes found it their 
intere{t to do in every refpect what I de- 
lived, as they loft their appomtment in 
eale of the leaft neglect. The happy 
refult of the plan left no doubt of its 


— 
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propriety. It was theory verified by 
practice. | 


A little reflection would foon fatisfy 
an attentive obferver of nature, that the 
never defigned the young of any fpecies 
to be brought up by the aid of medicine. 
Other animals, following the guidance 
of inftinct, never fail mm this important 
bufinefs: but man becomes in all things 
the creature of art, and is mifled by it. 
T have frequently met witlr inftances of 
families, who had loft every child while 
they trufted to phyfic and employed the 
faculty, but who at length becoming 
wife through defpair, and confidering 
that their offspring could only die, left 
off the ufe of medicine altogether, and. 
from that time never loft a fingle child. 
lf we wilh for a more general illuftration 
of the effects of thofe two different modes 
of treatment, we fhall find it in that part 
of the ifland where I was born (North 
Britain), and where the common people 
have a {trong and very juft averfion to 

giving 
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giving their children medicines. The 
fruits of their good fenfe are difplayed 
in.a numerous and healthy progeny. 
But puninefs, ficknefs, and death, find 
their way, in company with the doctor, 
into the houfes of parents of higher 
rank. As the children of the latter are 
often obferved not to thrive, the com- 
mon remark is, No wonder! they gave 


the poor things physic. 


It is indeed poffible, that cafes may 
occur to juftify the ufe of medicines ; 
but this very feldom happens when 
children are properly nurfed, unlefs the 
poor creatures may have inherited de- 
bility from the enervated conftitutions 
of their parents. I-may go farther and 
afiert, that even when the frequent or 
continued ufe of medicines is deemed 
necefiary, a child kept in exiftence by 
the help of drugs has little reafon to 
thank its parents for preferving its life. 
‘It lives only to be a burthen to fociety; 
-and never can be faid to enjoy life fo 
much 
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much as to render the poffeflion of it a 
bleffing. In all other cafes of flight and 
accidental indifpofition, I do.not hefi- 
tate to give a decided opinion, that me- 
dicines do injury at leaft twenty times 
for once that they do good. 


‘A late writer on the management of 
children (Netson) thinks it a matter of 
regret that they can feldom be brought 
to take phyfic without force. When I 
confider the almoft infinite number of 
young martyrs to medicine, inftead of la- 
menting the circumftance here ftated, I 
rejoice at it, from the fulleft conviction, 
that if children had no reluctance to 
fwallow drugs, we fhould lofe a great 
many more of them. I:know it 1s a 
common practice with many mothers, to 
lay a child om its back, to itop its 
nofe, and force the medicine down its 
throat. This is adding the danger of 
fuffocation, and the certainty of difgutt, 
to the hazard of a dofe too often in its 
ewn nature injurious. Bribing and 

coaxing 
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ebaxing children, as foon as they bes 
come fufceptible of fuch imprefflions, are 
almoft equally bad. Telling a child, 
that, if it will take its phyfic, it fhall 
have a@ reward, is informing it before- 
hand, that the potion is unpleafant ; 
and, after that, the child is fure to rea 
fufe it, be it rendered ever fo palatable. 
Where medicine is abfolutely neceflary, 
which, as I faid before, is very feldom 
the cafe, it may be fo contrived as to 
make a part of the child’s food. Befides, 
a child fhould be accuftomed very early 
to refufe nothing; and it will not res 
fule to take medicine. It will a@ 
from habitual fubmiffion to autho- 
rity,—not from the cruel impulfe of 
force, or the pernicious allurement of 
a bribe, 


IT could here point out many ealy 
contrivances to make children take phy- 
fic, were I not affured that they are 
already too often poifoned by it. If drugs 
do not directly. produce infirmity, dit 
eafes, or death, thefe are fure to be 

O ultimately 
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ultimately the confequences of fubftitut- 
ing medicine im the place of proper 
-nurfing, and foolifhly fuppofing that 
the former can fupply the defects of the 
latter. Art opens all her refources in 
vain ; nor can the greateft efforts of hu- 
man ingenuity make amends for the 
want of good. air, cleanlinefs, healthy 
breaft-milk, wholefome food, and pro- 
per exercife. ‘The neglect of any of 
thefe.effential points is attended with 
wreparable mifchief; and, on the con- 
trary; a due attention to thefe  pre- 
elides the neceffity of any medical aid. 
Yet fo ftrangely addicted are fome wo- 
‘men to drench infants with drugs, that, 
when I employed nurfes in my own fa- 
“thily; it was with difficulty I could pre- 
vent them from giving medicines  pri- 
vately to the children. If hope that fa- 
thers will profit by this hint, to exert 
their utmoit vigilance and authority in — 
the like fituation. 


- There is not any notion which I have 
found it more difficult to root out of 
the 
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the minds of mothers, than that children 
abound with ill-humours; and that thefe 
can be carried ‘off only by purging me- 
dicines. Ifa {pot appear on the {kin, 
the child muft have his cuts {coured out, 
to make the oftenfive pimple vanith, and 
to fweeten his blood, as the mothers call 
it. They little know; and can hardly 
be made to conceive, that all purga- 
tives, however mild in their operation, 
throw the ftomach into immediate dif- 
order, weaken its digeftive powers, vi- 
tiate the juices defigned for the {olution 
of food, and thus prevent the due pre- 
_ paration of the chyle whence the blood 
isformed. ‘This is the fure way to ge- 
nerate noxious humours; inftead of ex- 
elling them; and to taint or impo- 
verifh the vital bream, in{tead of puri- 
- fying it. 


The other medicines;. which the fears 
and follies of mothers have introduced 
into the nurfery, are almoft as perni- 
cious.. Had I leifure to make out the 
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long lift of them, with a defcription 
of their effects at an early age, it 
would appear that they ought to be 
more properly denominated poifons than 
remedies. ‘They always do fome in- 
jury; they cannot do any good: they 
are adminiftered either frivoloufly, or 
for the relief of complaints which are 
eaufed by bad nurfing, and which do 
not admit of a medical cure. To truft 
to phyfic for what phyfic cannot effect, 
is aggravating the evil of former errors 
by a ftill greater one, and quickening 
a poor infant’s career to the grave. 
Were a law to be made and ftri¢tly en- 
‘forced, which fhould abfolutely prolw- 
bit the adminiftering of drugs to chil- 
dren, I am fure it would fave the hveg 
of thoufands every year in this metro- 
polis alone. 


I have elfewhere made a few remarks 
on the ufual condu& of London mo-— 
thers, whofe faith in medicine does not 
feem- in the leaft abated by the moft 

6 ftriking 
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ftriking‘and the moft lamentable proofs, 
not merely of its inefficacy, but of its 
pernicioufnefs. Whenever any of their 
children appear indifpofed, or do not 
feem to thrive, which muft be. fre- 
quently the cafe where they are fo badly 
nurfed, away the mothers run to the 
apothecary. His candor is too often 
checked, and even his judgment is liable 
to be biafled by his immediate in: 
terelt. He derives his fupport from the 
fale of his drugs, and will feldom refit 
the temptation to fend large fupplies 
where he knows the parents are in a 
condition to pay. Phyfic, in a variety 
of forms, is fub{tituted for the only ra- 
tional means of reftoring the child’s 
health, fome neceflary change of air, 
exercife, clothing, or diet: the mifchicf 
begun by the nurfe is completed by the 
doctor; and death comes fooner or 
later to put an end to the lufferines of 
the tortured victim, 


It gives me pain to write any ftric- 
fures on the interefted views and repre- 
03 henfible 
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henfible practice of even the lower 
orders of the faculty; but the evil is of 
fuch magnitude, and fo truly alarming, 
that it cannot be paffed over in filence, 
nor mentioned without burfts of ftrong — 
indignation. ‘The weaknefs and the 
fears of mothers bring in the apothe- 
cary; and it requires an effort, to 
which not one in a thoufand is equal, 
to get him out again. A bold buly 
man of that profeflion wants only a few 
timid mothers to make his fortune. But, 
mercy on the poor babes, who, to make 
his chariot roll, muft fwallow drugs 
every day! Yet, fuch is the infatua- 
tion of mothers, that, if this be not done, 
they think their children neglected, and 
difmifs one apothecary to make way for» 
another, who adminifters medicines with 
a more liberalgior rather a more deftruc- 
tive hand. 


If the apothecary be a dangerous man, 
the quack is ftill] more fo. Yet I hardly | 
ever knew a mother or nurfe who had 
not by her the noftrum of fome quack; 

with 
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with which fhe every now and then 
kept dofing the infant. . Were — the 
boatted {pecific, like the anodyne neck- 
lace, a mere chip in porridge, it would 
do no harm to the child, and would 
ferve only to amufe the mother, and to 
levy a contribution on her credulity, 
But it is very often made up of active 
ingredients, which ought to be admi- 
niftered with the greateft circum{pec- 
tion. Moft of the noftrums given to 
children are firong opiates or purga- 
tives, of a nature very different from 
the innocent efficacy of a good nurfe’s 
Juilabies. They may quiet or compofe 
the infant, and feem to give it eafe for 
atime, but they never fail to deftroy 
the powers of digeftion, and to induce 
univerfal debility, with all its baneful 
confequences, 


There is, however, another clafs or 
defeription of quack medicines, which, 
though they cannot kill with greater 
ultimate certainty than the former, are 

i o4 | . -more 
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more fudden and violent in their fatal 
mode of operation, I mean the cakes 
and powders, and various other compo- 
fitions, which are advertifed for the pre 
tended cure of worms. A child’s pale 
‘looks frighten the mother into a belief 
that worms are the caufe; and fhe goes 
immediately to the worm-doéior, who 
adminifters his draftic dofes, without the 
leaft regard to the delicacy of the pax 
tient’s conftitution. His fole aim is to 
expel worms; and, if any appear, he 
triumphs in the fhow of fuccefs, though 
always attended with great danger, and 
fometimes with death, I have known @ 
noftrum of this kind to kill in twenty- 
four hours :—but that was nothing to 
the quack; he had fold his medicine ; 
and he gave himfelf littl eoncern 
about the injury it might do in parti- 
eular cafes. . | 


I would not have faid fo much of this 
» fhocking indifference to murder, had | 
not feen proofs of it, and in fome too, 
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who pretended to eminence in that line. 
i once told a lady, that her daughter 
was in a deep confumption, and that 
the ought to go into the country, to 
‘take exercife on horfeback, drink affes’ 
milk, and ufe a light reftorative diet. 
But, inftead of followmg this advice, 
ihe took her daughter to a very cele- 
brated worm-doctor, who foon relieved 
her from all her trouble. 


Here I cannot help lamenting that 
confidence in worm-powders or worm- 
cakes is not confined to the weaketft of 
the fair fex, but is difcovered even in 
men of rank and talents. I have feen, 
though with heart-felt concern, names 
of the firft refpectability fubferibed to 
certificates of the efficacy of fome of 
thofe noftrums. I am far from quef- 
tioning the integrity of the perfons who 
figned fuch papers; but they certainly 
knew not what they did. They fan- 
cied they were only attefting a plain 
matter of fact, though the thing was far 

beyond 
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beyond the .poffible reach of their judg- 
ament or knowledge. They had feen a 
quack medicine given to.a child, and 
had alfo.feen worms afterwards voided 
by that child: What then? As the fame 
effect. might, be produced by very. dan- 
gerous poifons, how could people, 
wholly ignorant of the ingredients, tell 
whether the operation afcribed to, them 
was not at the rifk of the child’s confti- 
tution, or of it’s life? Even fuppofing 
that fome apparent good and no percep- 
fible mifchief attended the. experiment 
in one or two cafes, are they. fufficient 
grounds for the general recommenda- 

tion of any fecret medicine, to which > 
the hves of thoufands of children yet 
unborn may be facrificed? I hope’ 
thefe remarks will prevent men of cha+ 
racter from rafhly giving a fanétion to 
the poflible deceptions of quackery, and 
will alfo Jeflen the refpeét which indi- 
viduals or the public at large may 
fee! for fuch ineonfiderate~ teftimo- 


Vo 
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To refume now my detail of various 
inftances of maternal weaknels ; [I have 
to obferve, that the ftrangeft, and not 
the leaft mifchievous infatuation of all, 
confifts in giving medicines to children 
in good health, with the filly view of 
preventing difeafes. The fpring and 
fall are the periods confecrated to phy- 
fic in the calendar of mothers and 
nurfes. At thofe feafons, if children 
are ever fo well, they muit have a dofe 
or two of what is falfely called an inno- 
cent purge, to keep them pure and 
hearty. ‘Thus they are made really 
fick, for fear they fhould become fo; 
and their contftitutions are enfeebled 
by the perverfe means employed to 
ftrengthen them. J have already faid 
fo much of the bad confequences which 
mutt refult from the ufe of laxatives, 
efpecially in childhood, that no farther 
diffuafives again{t fo abfurd a practice 
feem necefiary, except this one remark ; 
that purging, like bleeding, induces a 
habit which cannot be left off with 

fatety. 
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fafety. Every purge paves the way 
for another, till the bowels are deftroy- 
ed. Such medicines, therefore, fhould 
never be adminifered but in cafes of 
actual iulneis, and to expel fome greater 
poifon than themfelves. 


As this is a pomt which cannot be too 
ftronely enforced, [ fhall lay before the 
reader Mr. Locke's. fentiments on the 
fame fubject. They derive double 
weight from his medical fkill, and from 
the extraordinary precifion of his man- 
ner of reafoning upon any topic. As 
he was regularly bred to phyfic, he is 
exempt from the fufpicion incurred by 
fome later philofophers, of having writ- 
ten under the mfluence of prejudice 
againft the faculty. “ Perhaps,” fays 
he, ** it will be expected that I fhould 
give fome directions of phyfic, to pre- 
went difeafes; for which I have only thes 
one, very facredly to be obferved, NEVER 
TO GIVE CHILDREN ANY PHYSIC FOR 
PREVENTION, ‘The obfervation of what 


I have 
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[ have already advifed will, I fuppofe, 
do that better, than the ladies’ diet-drinks, 
or apothecaries medicines. Have a great 
care of tampering that way, left, inftead 
of preventing, you draw on difeafes. Not 
even upon every little indifpofition is 
phyfic to be given, or the phyfician te 
be called to children, efpecially if he be 
a bufy man, that will prefently fill their 
windows with galhpots, and their fto- 
machs with drugs. It is fafer to leave 
them wholly to nature, than to put them 
into the hands of one forward to tamper, 
or that thinks children are to be cured, 
in ordinary diftempers, by any thing 
but diet, or a method very little differ- 
ent from it; it feerning fuitable both to 
My reafon and experience, that the 
tender conftitutions of children fhould 
have as little done to them as is poffible, 
and as the abfolute neceflity of the cafe: 
requires.” 


To add any thing by way of com- 
ment or illufiration to language at once 
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{o clear and fo forcible, would betray the 
greateft weaknefs. It is enough for mé 
to quote fo unexceptionable an autho- 
rity in fupport of my favourite doctrine. 
The chief defign of the prefent treatife is 
to fuperfede the ufe of medicines in early 
life, and to thew how health may be 
éfiectually preferved by good nurfing 
alone. An attention to the rules here 
laid down is the only method of pre- 
venting difeafes, with which I aim ac- 
quainted. A child ufed to the cold 
bath, and to the full enjoymient of 
frefh air, cannot be Hable to coughs, 
colds, fore eyes, or defluxions. A 
clean dry fkin, never relaxed by foul- 
nefs or heat, will favour the efcape of 
noxious or redundant humours, while 
exercife will not fuffer the feeds of cor- 
ruption to lurk in any part of the frame. 
Inftead of baneful phyfie, let your in- 
fant have the aliment prepared for himi 
by nature; and you may be fure that 
the milk of a healthy, temperate nurfe, 
Wi ill never give him’ the gripes or the 
cholie ; 
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cholic ; it willnourith, but not inflame 
him ; it will keep the habit pire, the 
~ action of the blood regular, and the fur- 
face of the whole body free from 
blotches or eruptions. | Indeed, I know 
of no difeafe againft which a child may 
not be fecured by the rational condu& 
of his nurfe. The pre-difpofing caufes 
of all the complaints of infants, are the 
weaknefs of the digeftive powers, and the 
nritability of the nervous fyftem. Both 
are obviated by the method I propofe. 
The ftomach is fupplied, but not over- 
charged, with fuch food as is fuited to 
its ftrength ; and every thing that may 
irritate the nerves, or give rife to convul- 
fions, is averted with all poflible care. 
Even in the midft of contagion, or of 
epidemical diftempers, the purity of a 
well-nurfed child’s habit will corre the 
Malignity of the infection, and difarm 
it of its ufual terrors. 


The earnefinefS with which IT have 
recommended inoculation in another 
work, 
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work, may feem a little inconfiftent with 
the doctrine here laid down: but it is 
becaufe very few children are nurfed ac- 
cording to my plan, that I think it ad- 
vifable to guard them all againft the pof- 
fible danger of catching the fmall-pox 
by accident. Betides, it is of importance 
to be able to command time, place, and 
circumftances ; particularly as I have 
fhewn in my “ Domeftic Medicine,” 
with what eafe and fafety the operation 
may be performed by mothers and 
nurfes, without the leaft occafion for 
any farther medical advice or affiftance. 


SECTION V. 


Of the Food proper for Children. 


Tux pernicious folly of making phy4 
{ic precede food at an infant's birth is, I 
hope, fufficiently expofed in the former 
fection ; and notice is there taken of the 
admirable manner, in which the thin, 


diluted, 
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diluted, and gently opening properties 
of the mother’s milk, are adapted to 
every medicinal as well as alimentary 
purpofe. Nature does not afford, nor 
can art contrive, any effectual fubftitute 
for that delicious fluid. By degrees the 
milk acquires confiftence, and affords 
greater nournfhment to the child, as 
he becomes more capable of digeft- 
ing it. At length, his bodily ftrength 
increating, and his teeth bur {ting through 
the gums, he can take more folid and 
fubftantial food, which requires fil] 
greater powers of digeftion. Thefe 
changes are fo obvious, that they can- 
not be miftaken. Ignorance is pleaded 
in vain, and the leaft deviation from {6 
plain a road to health, is punifhed with 
lafting injury. The infant, after having 
derived its whole fuftenance and Sain, 
while in the womb, from the mothers 
juices, cannot without the greateft dan- 
ger have its fupplies totally ‘altered at 
its birth. Jt muft ftill be fed from the 
fame congenial fource, or the fhock of 

P a fud- 
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a fudden and tnnatural change will ~ 
prove very trying to its tender confti~ — 
tution. 


In my advice to mothers at the time 
of lying-in, I endeavoured to convince 
them of the imminent danger to their 
own health, which would arife from their 
neglect of the moft facred of all duties, 
that of fuckling their children. . Itis an _ 
obligation fo firongly enforced by na-_ 
ture, thatno woman canrevade the per- 
formance of it with impunity. But 
cheerful obedience to this fovereign law 
is attended with the fweeteft pleafure of ~ 
which the human heart is fufceptible. — 
The thrilling fenfations, as betore ob+ : 
ferved, that accompany the act of giv- | 
ing fuck, can be conceived only by 
thofe who have felt them, while the — 
mental raptures of a fond mother at fuch ~ 
moments are far beyond the powers of — 
defeription or fancy. She thus alfo en- 
fures the fulfilment of the promifes 4 
made by the beft writers on this fub- = 

1 ject-= 
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ject—fpeedy recovery from childbed, the 
firm eftablilhment of good health, the 
exquifite fenfe of wedded joys, the ca- 
pacity of bearing more children, the 
fteady attachment of her hufband, the 
eftceem and refpect of the public, the 
warm returns of affection and gratitude 
from the objects of her tender care, and, 
after all, the fatisfaction to fee her 
daughters follow her example, and re- 
commend it to others. 


Phough I expreffed myfelf pretty fully 
on this head in the place above referred 
to, yet when I reconfider it, new ideas 
arife in my mind, and I am more and 
more impreffed with a fenfe of its im- 
portance. People have been often 
amufed with illufions of univerfal reme- 
dies. Long experience has almoft de- 
firoyed my faith in the efficacy of even 
the beft fpecifics. But were I called 
upon to point out any one remedy for 
the greateit part, not only of the difeafes, 
but of the vices alfo of fociety, I would 

Bry declare 
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declare it to be the ftrict attention of 
mothers to the nurfing and rearing of 
their children. “ Would you have man- 
kind return all to their natural duties,” 
fays the eloquent Rousszav, in one of 
his fine fallies of fentimental enthufiafm, 
“ begin with mothers of families: you 
will be aftonifhed at the change this will 
produce. Almoft every kind of deprava- 
tion flows fucceffively from this fource: 
the moral order of things is broken, and 
nature quite fubverted in our hearts: 
home is lefs cheerful and engaging: the 
affeting fight of a rifing family no 
more attaches the hufband, nor attracts 
the eyes of the ftranger: the mother is 
lefs truly refpectable, whofe children 
are not about her: families are no longer 
places of refidence: habit no longer en- 
forces the ties of blood: there are no 
fathers, nor mothers, children, brethren, 
nor fifters: they hardly know, how 
fhould they love, each other? each 
cares for no one but himfelf; and when 
home affords only a melancholy foli- 

tude, 
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tude, it is natural to feek diverfion elfe- 
where. 


« But,” continues he, “ /hould mothers 
again condefcend to NURSE THEIR 
CHILDREN, manners would form them- 
felves: the fentiments of nature would re- 
vive in our hearts : the {tate would be re- 
peopled : this principal point, this alone 
would re-unite every thing. A tafte for 
the charms of a domeftic life, is the beft 
antidote againft corruption of manners. 
The noife and buftle of children, which 
is generally thought troublefome, be- 
comes hence agreeable : they render pa- 
rents more neceflary, more dear to each 
other, and ftrengthen the ties of conju- 
gal affection. When a family is all 
lively and animated, domettic concerns 
aitord the moft delightful occupation to 
a woman, and the moft agreeable amufe- 
ment toa man. Hence, from the cor- 
rection of this one abuie, will foon refult 
a general reformation: nature will 
quickly re-aflume all her rights: let 

P3 wives 
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wives but once again become mothers 
and the men will prefently again be~ 
come fathers and hutfbands.” 


To this fketch, drawn by the pencil 
of fo great a mafter, I fhall only add, 
that the happy confequences of fuch a 
reform would be no lefs firiking in a 
medical than in a moral point of view. 
A ftop would be put to the cruel ra- 
vages of death in early life. ‘he long 
catalogue of infantile afflictions would 
almoft become a blank, or contain no- 
thing to excite alarm. Every child, in- 
vigorated by his mother’s milk, would, 
like the young Hrrcutes, have force 
fufficient to ftrangle in his cradle any 
ferpents that might affail him. Occa- 
fional illnefs would be to him only part 
of a necefilary courfe of difcipline, to 
enure him by times to bear pain with 
manly fortitude. In fhort, health, 
firength, and beauty, would take place of — 
puninefs, deformity, and difeafe ; fociety 
would be renovated; and man, inftead 


of 
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of dwindling away, as he now does, by 
a gradual degeneracy, would foon rife 
to the original perfection of his nature. 


If you entertain any doubt of the 
truth of what is here advanced, look at 
other parts of the animated creation, 
and your doubts will immediately va- 
nifh. Wild animals never degenerate: 
they bring forth and rear their young 
with undiminifhed ftreneth. And why? 
Becaufe the females, obedient in every 
thing to the impulfes of nature, nurfe 
their offspring, and watch over them with 
the moft tender folicitude, till they can 
provide for themfelves. Not only the 
inhabitants of the howling wildernefs, 
the fhe-wolf and the fell tigrefs, but even 
the montters of the great deep, draw out 
the breait, and give fuck to their young. 
Will woman then fuffer herfelf to be ftig- 
matifed as the only unfeeling moniter 
that can defert the iffue of her own 
womb, and abandon it to the care of 
another ? Will fhe alone entail the curfe 

P 4 of 
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of her unnatural conduc on her haplefs 
potterity ? | 


But let me vindicate the female cha- 
racter from fo foul a reproach. {t 1s 
not fo much the fault of the women, as of 
what is improperly called civilized fo- 
ciety. In its ruder ftate, this never hap- 
pened. It never happens now among 
favage nations. J have already men- 
tioned fome remarkable inftances of 
their parental tendernets. The influence 
of fo {trong a principle can be weakened 
only by the prevalence of vice, and of — 
artificial refinement. Wherever an in- 
nocent fimplicity of manners prevails, 
the children are not brought up by 
proxy: the women are not fatisfied to 
be mothers by halves, as an old 
writer expreties it,—to bring forth, and 
then to caft off their offspring. They 
think with him, that nothing can be 
more contrary to nature, than fuch an . 
imperfect fort of mother, who, after 
having nourifhed in her womb, and 
| with 
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with her blood, fomething which fhe 
did not fee, refufes now her breaft-milk 
to what fhe fees living, become a human 
creature, and imploring the afliftance 
of its parent ! 


- In the polifhed, or rather the de- 
praved circles of focial life, thofe fenti- 
ments are either unfelt, or difregarded. 
Women, enervated by luxury, allured by 
a falie tafte for miftaken pleafures, and 
encouraged by fhamelefs example, are 
eager to:get rid of their children as foon 
as born, in order to {pend the time thus 
gained from the difcharge of their duty 
in diffipation or mdolence. Let not 
hufbands be deceived : let them not ex- 
pect attachment from wives, who, in 
neglecting to fuckle their children, rend 
afunder the ftrongeft ties in nature. Nei- 
ther conjugal love, fidelity, modeft y,chat- 
tity, nor any other virtue, can take deep 
root in the breaft of a female that is cal- 
lous to the feelings of a mother. I am 
aware of the little tricks that are fo often 

played 
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played off by new-married women to 
keep up the fhow of a wifh to nurfe 
their children, while every engine is fe~ 
cretly employed to make the deluded 
hufband conjure her to relinquifh her 
defign, for fear of the injury it might do 
her conftitution. If fhe has not injured 
her health by vice, nurfing will not 
leffen, but increafe her ftrength ; and if 
any conftitutional defect renders her 
wholly unfit for fuckling her child, fhe 
ought to abftain from procreation. ‘The 
woman who cannot difcharge the du- 
ties of a mother, ought again and again 
to be told, that fhe has no right to be- 
come a wife. 


In cafes of accidental injury or dif- 
eafe, where it may be impoflible for the 
mother, or highly improper on her part, 
to give the child the breaft, fhe is to be 
pitied in being thus deprived of the 
ereateft pleafure of life, the pleafure of 
feeding and of rearing her own offspring. 
But the number of thofe women who 

really 
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really cannot fuckle is very {mail, com- 
pared with thofe who will not. The lat- 
ter excite our indignation—not our pity: 
they ftifle every emotion of tendernefs ; 
they are deaf to the voice of nature; | 
they facrifice the moft important. duty 
to vicious purfuits; and madly barter 
joys that will pleafe on every reflection, 
for fuch as never can bear to be re- 
called, 


a 
_ Little do thofe diffipated mothers 
think of what their poor infants are 
likely to fuffer, when committed to the 
care of hirelings. Ought they not to 
confider, that the woman who parts 
with her own babe to fuckle one of 
theirs, unlefs the is impelled by the 
keeneft diftrefs, gives a proof in the 
firft inftance of her not being a good 
mother ? How then is it to be expected 
that fhe fhould become a good nurfe? 
Hven fhould fhe acquire, in time 
and from habit, a tender affection for 
her fofter-child, ought not a mother 


of 
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of any fenfibility to take alarm at the idea 
of having that child’s love transferred 
from herfelf to a flranger? Indeed, the 
claims of the nurfe who does her duty 
faithfully, are greatly fuperior to thofe 
of the parent who neglects her's. It was 
a faying of Scipio ArricaNnus, that he 
took her to be more his mother, who had 
nurfed him for two years, though fhe had 
not brought him forth, than her who, after 
phe had brought him into the world, deferted 
and abandoned him. But I am {till bet- 
ter pleafed with the anecdote related by 
Van Swikten, of a Queen of France, 
who gave her fon fuck, and would not 
defift from fo doing even when fhe was 
taken ill of an imtermitting fever. It 
happened during one of the fits, that 
another matron gave her breaft to the 
thirfty and crying child; at which the 
queen was fo much difpleafed, that the 
thraft her finger into the child’s mouth, 
in order to excite a vomiting, being un- 
willing that another fhould perform any 
part of a mother’s office. 


1 fhall 
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I fhall not enlarge any farther on this 
fubject. I hope I have faid enough to 
excite good mothers to the moft affiduous 
obfervance of their duty, and to warn 
others of the evils infeparable from the 
neglect of it. Such as may refolve to 
obey the dictates of nature and reafon, 
will find the following direétions of fome 
ufe in the profecution of fo laudable a 


purpote. 


The mother, after delivery, fhould be 
indulged with a few hours’ fleep, to re- 
cover from the fatigue which fhe has 
lately undergone, and to allow due 
time for the fecretion of the milk, before 
the infant is put to the breaft. The 
child can fuffer no inconvenience from 
this delay. Being replete with blood 
and juices, he has not the leaft occafion 
for any frefh fupply of nutriment, till 
the mother is prepared by neceflary re- 
pote to give him the grateful and {pon- 
taneous beverage. I before pointed 
out the means to be employed when the 

nipples 
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nipples are not fufficiently prominent to 
afford a proper hold. But whatever the | 
form of the nipples may be, they fhould 
be wafhed with a little warm milk and 
water, in order to remove the bitter 
vifcid fubftance, which is furnifhed 
round them to defend the tender parts 
from excoriation. I would alfo advife 
the mother, during the whole time of 
- her nurfing, to wath the nipples, imme+ 
diately after giving fuck, in warm water, 
whenever this can be conveniently pro- 
cured; and, in cafe the fupplies of the 
nutritive fluid are very copious, or feem 
to exceed the infant’s wants, fhe may 
always prefs out a little of the milk be- 
fore the child is put again to the breaft, 
as the firft drops iffuing from the foun- 
tain at every treat are the moft liable to 
fournefs and putrefcency.- 


I need not urge a fond mother freely 
to give her child what nature freely pro- 
duces. The only check in this refpect 
is not to fuffer the infant to fleep at the 


breait, 
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breaft, or to fuck till vomiting enfues. 
But any attempts to entice the baby to 
the ufe of fpoon-meat are {till more im- 
proper. ‘This is a common practice, not 
only with hired nurfes, but even with 
affectionate mothers, from a foolifh 
though prevalent idea of leffening the 
demands on the breaft, or of {trength- 
ening the child with additional nourifh- 
ment. If the nurfe be not irregular in 
her own manner of living, fhe need not 
fear having a plentiful fupply for the 
infant ; and fhe may reft affured that her 
milk is far better fuited to his young fto- 
mach, and will afford a greater quan- 
tity of nutritious chyle, than any prepa- 
ration which art can devife. 


Another error no lefs prevalent, and’ 
more injurious than the former, is the 
idea thata woman, when nurfing, can- 
not eat and drink too heartily, as it is 
termed, to fupport her own ftrength and 
that of the infant. On the contrary, 
the tainted ftream of intemperance mutt 

enfeeble 
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enfeeble and diforder the child, while 
the nurfe really leffens her own power 
of giving fuck, and invites the attacks 
of a fever by her thoughtlefs indulgence. 
The cooling regimen before recom- ° 
mended mutt be ftrictly complied with 
for the firft week after delivery; and 
though a more liberal diet may then be 
allowed, yet this allowance mutt not 
extend to grofs meats or heating liquids. 
A pint of porter or ale twice a day for 
at leaft a fortnight more, will be quite 
{ufficient, and animal food fhould be 
very ‘fparingly ufed for a much longer 
period. Indeed, it would be happy for 
the children, as well as for their nurfes, 
if the latter could confine themfelves, 

without any painful reftraint, to the fa- 
lutary varieties of a milk and vegetable 
diet. It is a great miftake to fuppofe, 
that a nurfe is better fitted for her office 
by living on animal fubftances : the 
very reverfe is the truth. The milk of 
women who live wholly on vegetables, 


is more abundant in quantity, will keep 
7 longer, 
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longer, and is far fweeter and more 
wholefome than what is prepared from 
animal food, which, befide its inflam- 
matory tendency, muft fubject the 
children to gripes and worms. 


Thefe remarks are merely defigned to 
correct fome vulgar errors refpecting the 
quantity and quality of the aliment 
mott proper for nurfes, but not to im- 
pofe upon any woman the neceflity of a 
total change from her former and ufual 
manner of living. I would have her 
continue the temperate ufe of what fhe 
has found by experience to be moft con- 
ducive to her health; and that will alfo 
agree beft with her child. Her natural 
appetite may be fafely indulged; but 
gluttony muft be reprefied, and a de- 
praved tafte for fpirituous liquors, or 
high-feafoned food, muft never be era- 


tified. 


It has been juft hinted that the breaft- 
milk of a woman in good health is abun- 
Q dantly 
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dantly.fufficient for an infant’s fupport. 
Nothing elfe fhould enter his lips for at 
leaft three or four months after the birth. 
A little thm pap or panada may then be 
occafionally introduced, with a view of 
familiarifing it to the child’s taite, and 
thereby leflening the difficulty and dan- 
ger of a complete and {udden alteration 
at the time of weaning. But no fpices, 
no wine, no fugar, fhould at any time be 
maxed with his food or drink. ‘Thefe and 
the like contrivances of filly women to 
make an infant’s fpoon-meat what they 
call palatable and nourifhing, are fure 
to vitiate his natural tafte, to inflame 
his blood, and to fill the ftomach with 
flime and acidities. Sugar, in particular, 
has another very bad effect : its frequent 
ufe not only gives children a difrelifh for 
wholefome fimplicity, but entices them 
to {wallow more than they otherwife 
would, or than they want, and thus 
makes gluttons of them even before 
they can be firictly faid to eat. 


Infants 
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Infants are commonly deprived of the 
“breaft too foon. What people call folid 
food is fuppofed to contribute more to 
their growth and health. But, in the 
firtt place, milk, though a fluid, is im- 
mediately converted into a folid fub- 
{tance in the ftomach, where it is foon 
after digefted, and then affords the bef 
nutriment poflible. It alfo appears con- 
trary to nature to put folid fubftances 
into the mouth of a child, before it is 
furnifhed with teeth to chew them. J 
fhould therefore look upon the previous 
cutting of the teeth as the fureft indica- 
tion of the proper time for weaning 
children. I do not mean to lay this 
down as an invariable rule. - The ftate 
of the nurfe’s health, as well as of the 
child’s, fhould be duly confidered. It 
feems only that the cutting of the teeth 
gives a fort of hint of the ufe to which 
they may be applied. It is farther re- 
markable that, during the continuance 
of this ufually fharp and painful opera- 
tion, children, as it were inftin¢tively, 

Q 2 calry 
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carry every thing that is put into their 
hands up to their mouths. Give them 
on fuch occafions crufts of bread, pieces 
of bifcuit, dried fruits, or frefh hquorice- 
root, which they may fuck and chew. 
Corals, glafs, and the like hard bodies, 
are very improper, as they will either 
bruife the gums and caufe an inflamma- 
tion, or make them hard and callous 
by continual rubbing, fo as to render 
the cutting of the teeth ftill more difh- 
cult, and the pain more acute and 
Jafting. 


A few weeks before the intended time 
of weaning, that is to fay, in the in- 
terval between the firft fymptoms of cut- 
ting the teeth and the appearance of at 
leaft four of them, fpoon-meat fhould 
be given more frequently, and in greater 
quantity, reducing in the hke degree 
the proportion of breaft-milk, till the 
gradual increafe of the one and diminu- 
tion of the other render the change al- 
moft imperceptible. The beft fpoon- 

meat 
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meat that [ know confifts of bread and 
milk, prepared in the manner pointed 
out in my Domeftic Medicine ; that is, 
firft boiling the bread in water, after- 
wards pouring the water off, and then 
mixing with the bread a proper quan- 
tity of new milk unboiled. I there ob- 
ferved, that milk ufed this way ‘was 
more wholefome and nourifhing than 
when boiled, and was lefs liable to oc- 


cafion coftivenel{s. 


It is not neceffary, however, to con- 
fine children, after they are weaned, to 
one particular fort of food. The bill of 
fare may be gradually enlarged with the 
child’s growth, provided always that it 
confift of an innocent variety. He may 
have bread and milk at one time, bread 
pudding at another, and bread fliced in 
broth, orin the gravy of roaft meat, di- 
luted with water, now and then, till at 
length his teeth being properly grown, 
and fit to chew meat itfelf, he may be 
allowed a little of 1t at dinner, with a 

Q 3 due 
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due proportion of bread and of whole- 
fome vegetables. But I muft forbid in 
the moft pofitive manner any artificial 
fweetening of his food, all {pices or fea- 
foning, except falt, all forts of pattry, 
butter in every form, unripe fruits, and 
fermented liquors. 


As Ihave ereat reliance on the dif- 
cretion of good mothers, when well in- 
formed of their duty, I fhould be forry 
to tire them by too many details, or to 
fetter them by unneceflary refiraints; I 
fhall therefore only add one caution 
more on this part of the fubject, and 
that is, not to adopt the pernicious cul- 
tom of giving food or drink to children 
during the night. Jiven in the courfe of 
the day, they fhould not be crammed 
every hour, and trained up in habits of 
early gluttony. ‘Temperance is that 
fure prefervative of health, which they 
cannot be taught to practife too foon. 
Let them eat freely at proper intervals; 
and the longer they are kept from 

the 
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the things already forbidden, the more 
rapidly will they thrive, and the greater 
number of difeates will they efcape. 


As Ihave admitted that cafes may 
occur, in which it would be impoffible 
or improper for a mother to fuckle her 
own child, I fhall fuggeft a few hints on 
the choice of a nurfe, and the remain- 
ing duties of the parent. From what I 
have faid of the admirable manner in 
which the milk of a woman newly de- 
livered is adapted to the various wants 
of a child newly born, it will be eafily 
inferred, that when the mother cannot 
difcharge that important duty, a nurfe 
who has juft lain in ought to be pre- 
ferred. Otherwife the milk will not 
have the purgative qualities proper to 
bring away any remains of the meconium, 
nor will it be exa¢tly fuited to the in- 
fant’s weak powers of digeftion. Incon- 
veniencies always arife the moment we 
oppofe the intentions of nature. This 
is what obliges us to have recourfe to 
Q 4 the 
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the precarious aid of art. When there is 
a difference of more than a week in the 
time of delivery between the mother and 
the nurfe, fome opening medicine may 
be neceffary to cleanfe the firft paflages : 
A. table-fpoonful of whey or water, with 
the addition of a little honey or raw fu- 
gar, will commonly anfwer the purpofe. 
But the infant’s ftomach cannot be fo 
eafily reconciled to foreign fuftenance, 
or made ftrong enough to digeft the 
thick milk prepared for an older child. 


On the other hand, many difficulties 
muft attend the very expedient which I 
propofe. It will not be eafy, except in 
cities like London where there are fe- 
veral lying-in hofpitals, to get nurfes 
newly delivered for new-born infantse 
‘Then as the nurfe cannot be removed to 
the child, the latter muft.be taken to the 
nurfe, and muft remain with her till fhe 
can go to the parent’s houfe. If an ex- 
act coincidence as to the time of deli- 
very be made the leading confideration, 

an 
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an improper perfon mzy be fixed upon 
from that circumftance alone, though 
unqualified in all other re{pects. Thus, 
as I before hinted, whatever courfe we 
take, when we deviate from nature, we 
{hall find numberlefs perplexities and ob- 
{tacles in our way. 


Almoft every body is a judge of the 
other requifites in a nurfe, fuch as health, 
plenty of breaft-milk, the thriving ftate 
of her own child, cleanlinefs, and good 
temper. ‘This laft quality, though of 
very great importance, is feldom in- 
quired into. ~ Parents are commonly fa- 
tished with the healthy appearance of 
the nurfe and her child, or with a mid- 
wife’s favourable account of her milk - 
and jeem to forget that a good difpofi- 
tion is as effential as a good conftitution. 
I do not fay that an infant will fuck in 
the vices of his nurfe; but he will cer- 
tainly fuffer from them. They are dou- 
bly injurious in fpoiling her milk, and 
Jeffening her tender care of the child 

that 
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that is at her mercy. The twin found- 
ers of the Roman empire were faid to 
have been fuckled by a fhe-wolf; I 
fhould think it much more unlikely 
that an infant could be properly 
nurfed by a pafiionate or ill-tempered 
woman. 


The mother is not to fuppofe herfelf 
relieved from all trouble by the choice 
of even a good nurfe. The latter may 
give the child the breaft ; but the fhould 
be directed and zealoufly affifted by the 
former in the difcharge of every other 
duty. This will render her labour eafy, 
and her fituation comfortable. She 
fhould alfo have every indulgence con- 
fiftent with good fenfe and with the rules 
before laid down. She fhould not be 
debarred from the occafional company 
of her hufband: a rigorous chattity, 
or a total abftinence from wedded joys, 
is often as hurtful to the nurfe and child 
as immoderate gratification. It is by 
humouring her that you will engage her 

to 
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to humour you in the ftrict obfervance | 
ofall your reafonable injunctions. 


The child’s father alfo fhould pay 
very afliduous attention to the proper 
treatment of his offspring. His advice, 
his encouragement, his fuperintending 
care, will have the happiett effect. Ts 
not our admiration of Cato’s character 
increafed, when we read in Prura RCH, 
that the man, who governed in Rome 
with fo much glory, would quit every 
bufinefs in order to be prefent when the 
nurfe wafhed and rubbed his child? 
Such inftances are feldom to be met 
with in our times; we think ourfelves 
far above all the trifling concerns of the 
nurfery. Yet, according to the remark 
1 made on the fame fubje@ in another 
work, it is not fo with the kennel or 
the ftables: people of the firft rank are 
not athamed to vifit thefe places, and 
to fee their orders for the management 
of their dogs and their horfes obeyed ; 
though any of thofe fportfmen would 

bluth 
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blufh were he furprifed in performing 
the fame office for that being who de- 
rived its: exiftence from himfelf, who is 
the heir of his fortunes, and the future 
hope of his country. 


If Caro’s wifdom and parental affec- 
tion could be heightened by contraft, I 
‘might eafily point to a noble duke 
who is more attentive to the breed of 
dogs than to that of the human {pecies, 
and who has laid out more money 
upon the magnificence of a kennel, than 
he ever expended for the relief of po- 
verty. Iam told, that his grace 1s very 
particular in the choice of {kilful nurfes 
to wait upon the females of his canine 
family, when they are fick, or en the firaw. 
I do not blame his tendernefs for brute 
animals; but I am forry it fhould be 
confined to them, when a more natural 
{phere lies open for the exercife of his 
humanity. ‘Chis hint will be taken by 
thofe for whom it is intended; qui facit 


ille capit. 
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SECTION VI. 


Of Evercife and Reft during Infancy. 


I mape ufe of the plaineft reafon- 
ing I could in the firft Chapter of my 
* Domettic Medicine,” to fhew how 
much the health, the growth, and the. 
{treneth of children, depended on exer- 
cife ; and to warn parents of the melan- 
choly effeéts of inaction, and of feden- 
tary employments in early life. It does 
not appear to me that any new arou- 
ments on that fubject are neceflary ; 
but it may be of fervice to mothers and 
nurfes to be informed how the principles 
there laid down fhould be reduced to 
practice during infancy. They are 
otherwife apt to fall into great errors, 
not confidering that as much mifchief 
may often arife from untimely and vio- 
lent exercife, as from the neglect of it 
when moft effential, 


It 
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It has been juftly obferved, that 
children require no exercife for the firft 
and fecond months after their birth, but 
a gentle motion fomewhat like that to 
which they had been accuftomed in the 
mother’s womb. <A frequent change of 
pofture, however, is advifable, left by 
always laying them on the fame fide, 
or carrying them on the fame arm, their 
{oft limbs may be moulded into an im- 
proper fhape. But violent agitations 
of any fort may do them much greater 
injury, by deranging the fine ftructure 
of the brain, and giving rife to the m- 
curable evils of intellectual or nervous 
weaknels. | | 


Other parts of the body, as well as 
the brain, are expofed to great danger 
by tofling infants on high, or rapidly 
dancing them, as it is called, before 
their little limbs have gained fome de- 
eree of firmnels. A great deal of the 
fpine is griftly, and the breatt entirely 
fo. Confider then what may be the 

effect 
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effect of the grafp or ftrong preffure of 
your hands againft thofe places, in or- 
der to prevent the child from falling. 
As he advances in age, his bones ac- 
quire folidity, and his whole body. be- 
comes able to endure a little fheck. 
Brifk, lively, and frequent exercife, will 
then be of the greateft fervice to him: 
and you run no rifk of laying the foun- 
dations of any difeafe, or of defiroying 
any part of that admirable fymmetry in 
the human frame on which health and * 
beauty alike depend. 


In the courfe of a few months, a well- 
nurfed child, unfettered by any check 
on the free motion of his limbs, will be 
able to exercife himfelf, and to gather 
ftrength from every new effort. When 
you take him into the fields, which you 
fhould do every day in fine weather, let 
him roll upon the dry grafs ; and, when 
in the nurfery, upon the carpet. He 
will toon learn the ufe of his legs, with- 
out the leaft poflibility of making them 

8 crooked 
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crooked by the preffure of fo light a bo- 
dy. When he begins to walk, you muft 
help him a little in his firft experiments : 
lead him about with the fupport of your 
hands, and then by the finger only, till 
you perceive he can do without your 
affiftance. Go-carts and Jeading-ttrings 
not only retard the increafe of a child’s 
activity, and produce an aukwardnefs of 
gait very hard to be corrected afterwards, 
but often affect the cheft, lungs, and 
bowels, in fuch a manner as to pave the 
way for habitual indigeftion or cottive- 
nefs,; and for afthmatic or confumptive 
complaints. 


Nothing can be more ridiculous than 
the numberlefs contrivances of mothers 
to teach their children to walk, as if 
it was a thing to be learned by their in- 
firuction ; and to keep them propped up 
by wooden machines, or fufpended by 
back-ftrings, as if their lives and limbs 
were to be endangered by the leaft tum- 
ble. They are too near the ground and 

) too 
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too light to hurt. themfelves by falling. 
Befides, the oftener they fall, the fooner 
they will learn, when down, to get up— 
again; and the only way to vk g them 
fure-footed, is to accuftom them betimes 
to truit more to the proper management 
of their own legs, than to any artificial 


fupport: . 


As to the beft time for exercife during 
infancy, it admits of a very fimple re- 
gulation: ‘hat fort of paflive exercife, 
which confifts of agreeable motion in a 
nurfe’s arms, muft never bé omitted after 
the ufe of the bath in the morning, and 
cannot be too often repeated in the 
courte of the, day. But when the child 
is able to take exercife himlelf, it will he 
ealy to manage matters fo as to let him 
have as much as he likes before meals; 
and never to rouze him into action 
upon a full ftomach. If left to himfelf, 
or to nature, he will then be more inz 
clined to ftillnefs and repofe. 


B The 


~~, 
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The fubje& of reft requires fome far-_ 
ther confideration. A healthy, thriving 
child fleeps more than two-thirds of his 
time for a few weeks after his birth. So 
{trong a ‘propenfity muft be indulged by 
day as well as by night ; but, with judi- 
cious management, he will be gradually 
brought to want and to enjoy repofe by 
night only. This is evidently the or- 
der of nature; and fuch a habit, begun 
in childhood, and continued through 
life, will contribute more to its enjoy- 
ment and duration, than any one maxim 
or rule of health ever yet laid down by 
human wifdom. 


Nurfes, indeed, are too apt, for their 
own eafe, or to gain time, for other 
concerns, to cherifh the fleepy difpofition 
of infants, and to increafe it by various 
things of a fiupefactive quality. All 
thefe are extremely pernicious. I would 
not fuffer opiates, under the name of 
cordials or carminatives, or in any fhape 
or form whatever, to be given to a child 
i | - 
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in health. The only compoting means, 
which art may at any time be allowed 
to employ, are gentle motion and {oft 
lullabies. I very much approve of the 
little cots now in faihion, which, being 
fufpended by cords, are eafily moved 
from fide to fide, and promote the de- 
fired end, without the danger which 
violent rocking was often attended with. 
Thofe {winging cots are in exact con« 
formity to the fuggeftions of the bef 
medical writers, ancient and modern. 
GALEN mentions the propriety of place- 
ing children to fleep in leulis pendenti- 
bus, or hanging little beds; and the rea- 
fon for fuch a contrivance is thus ex- 
plained, with great clearnefs and fim pli 
city, by Van Swizrren: 


“As the fetus,” fays this accurate 
obferver of nature, “ hanging from the 
navel-ttring in the womb, is eafily fhaken 
this way and that, while the mother 
moves her body ; hence it has been rea- 
fonebly prefumed, that new-born in- 

| RQ . fants 
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fants delight in fach a vibrating motion. 
They have therefore been laid in cradles, 
that they might enjoy this gentle exer- 
cife, and be more and more firength- 
ened. Daily experience teaches © us, 
that the worft-tempered children are 
foothed by this motion, and at laft fink 
into a fweet fleep. But the fhaking of 
the cradle fhould be gentle and uniform ; 
en which account, thofe cradles that kang 
by cords are the befi of all, as they may 
by a flight force be moved equably, and 
without any noife. At the fame time, 
the motion communicated to thefe cra- 
dies is imperceptibly diminifhed, and 
at laft ceafes without any fhock.” 


In England, as well as in moft other 
parts of Europe, cradles fixed upon 
svooden rockers, have been in ufe from 
time immemorial. No evil could arife 
from their continuance, while in the 
hands of careful and affectionate mo- 
thers; but, when left to the manage- 
ynent of impatient nurfes, or of giddy 

boys 
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boys and girls, the delicate texture of 
an infant’s brain would often be ex- 
poted to great danger. The agitation 
of a cradle by fuch perfons has been 
compared to the jolting of a ftage- 
coach bafket; and I believe that a poor 
child would fuffer as much from the one 
as from the other, were he not a little 
more confined in the former. Is it pol- 
fible to conceive a more fhocking ob- 
ject than an ill-tempered nurfe, who, 
inftead of foothing the accidental unea- 
finefs or indifpofition to fleep of her 
baby, when laid down to reft, is often 
worked up to the higheft pitch of rage ; 
and, in the excefs of her folly and 
brutality, endeavours, by loud, harfh 
threats, and the impetuous rattle of 
the cradle, to drown the infant’s cries, 
and to force him into flumber !—She 
may fometimes gain her point, but ne- 
ver till the poor victim’s ftrength is ex- 


hautted. 
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To. guard againft this evil, the tranfi- 
tion from rocking cradles to fixed bed- 
fieads was not neceflary. The gentle 
motion before defcribed, at once {0, 
yatural and fo pleafing to infants, may 
be given them with eafe and fafety in 
little bafkets fulpended by cords, as 
ufed in the Highlands of Scotland un- 
der the name of cree/s; or in the more 
elegant contrivances of /winging cots, 
which are now coming into fafhion. I 
am forry to fee any of the latter tur- 
rounded with clofe curtains, which have 
almoft as bad an effect as confining 
the infant in a room of the fame di- 
menfions. One green curtain may be 
hung at fome diftance from his face, 
fo as to intercept the light in the day-_ 
time but not to obftruct the free com- 
munication of air, or to reverberate the 
exhalations from his lungs and body. 
Green window-blinds in the fleeping- 
room will anfwer the fame purpofe. 
Care fhould alfo be taken not to ex- 


Gites pofe 
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pofe infants either in bed or out of : 
bed to an oblique light, or they will 
become fquint-eyed. They fhould be 
kept facing it, when up, and exactly the 
reverfe, when laid down to reft. Ifthe 
light come upon them from one fide, 
their eyes will take that dire@tion, and 
thus they will get the habit of looking 
crofiways. 


It is of {till greater moment to pay 
{trict attention to their bedding. No- 
thing can have a more relaxing ten- 
dency, or be at the fame time more 
unfavourable to cleanlinefs, than beds 
and pillows ftuffed with feathers. Thefe 
abforb and retain the perfpirable matter, 
as well as every other impurity, fo that 
the child who fleeps upon them mutt 
inhale the moft noxious vapour, while 
its. action on the furface of his body 
mutt deftroy the energy of the {kin, and 
render his whole frame, both within and 
without, the ready receiver of dif- 
eafe. Horfe-hair cufhions and mat- 

R 4 treffes 
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treffes are far preferable ; but if foft bran 
were ufed inftead of hair for the ftuffing 
of children’s beds and_ pillows, thefe 
would more readily let any moifture 
pafs through them, would never be too 
much heated, and might be frequently 
changed or renewed without any great | 
trouble or expence. My former hints 
concerning a child’s drefs are equally 
applicable to his bed-clothes, which 
fhould be loofe, eafyy and as light as 
may be confiftent with due warmth. I 
fay the lefs on the fubject of cold, as | 
moft mothers are top apt to run into the 
oppofite extreme. | 
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‘Tue chief caufes of defects in the fize 
and form of children, have been occa- 
fionally touched upon in the preceding 
chapters; but the prevalence of fuch 
evils, and the lamentable confequences 
with which they are followed, require 
to be more fully and diftinctly confi- 
dered. I muft not weaken the influence 
of important truths, by fuppreiling any 
part of them, or by leaving them too 
widely feattered, I muft fhake off the 
reftraints of falfe delicacy, and, by can- 
didly pointing out the grand fource of fo 
miany private and public calamities, en- 
deavour to prevail on parents to adopt 
the moft effectual remedy. Let not the 
faireft part of the creation be offended 
with me for faying, that, in all cafes of 

dwarfifh- 
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dwarfithnefs and deformity, ninety-nine 
out of a hundred are owing to the folly, 
mifconduct, or neglect of mothers. ‘The 
following remarks are not written in the 
fpirit of reproach, but with a view to 
the molt detirable reform. 


It would be difficult to mention any - 
thing in which fociety is fo deeply inte- 
refied, as in the proper union of the 
fexes. This has often engaged the at- 
tention of legiflators, and marriages have 
been prohibited in various difeafes and 
perfonal difqualifications. | We have 
even an inftance upon record, where the 
community interpofed, when degene- 
racy in the royal line was likely to be 
the confequence of their king’s injudi- 
cious choice of a wife. Hiftory tells us, 
that the Lacedemonians condemned 
their king Archidamus for having mar- 
ried a weak, puny woman; “ becaufe,” 
faid they, “ inflead of propagating a 
race of heroes, you will fill the throne 
with a progeny of changelings.” 

| Tam 
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J am aware that any checks on the 
liberty of individuals in their matrimo- 
nial contracts, would be deemed incon- 
fiftent with the freedom of the Britifh 
conititution ; and, indeed, it is ftrange 
that laws fhould be neceflary to con- 
vince men, that health and form are, or 
ought to be, powerful confiderations in 
the choice of a wife. Every part of 
animated nature. proclaims aloud, that 
fike begets hike; and though a puny, 
dwarfith, or diftorted woman, may be- 
come a mother, it will often be at the 
rifk of her own life, and always with a 
certainty of tranfmitting fome of her in- 
firmities to her innocent and ill-fated 
offspring. 


But the inheritance of parental weak- 
nefs and deformity is one of thofe curfes 
which argument or expoftulation cannot 
avert. The voice of reafon is difre- 
garded, and objects of natural defire 
are overlooked, by avarice and pride. 
I fhail therefore confine my obfervations 


to 
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to fuch evils as may be prefumed to ad~ 
mit of a cure, becaufe they arife rather 
from error and folly, than from depra- 
vity or wilful perverfenefs. 


It feems to be the natural with of every 
pregnant woman to bring forth ftout, 
healthy, and beautiful infants. Yet 
Mr. Locke did not hefitate to aflert, 
that, if mothers had the formation of 
their own children in the womb, we 
fhould fee nothing any where but de- 
formity. The fetus 1s happily placed 
in better hands, and under the guardian 
care of nature, But though it cannot 
be new-moulded, altered in its fhape, 
or disfigured by the mere fancies and 
capricious defires of the mother, it may 
fuffer no lefs injury from her ignorance, 
her folly, or mifconduct. I hope I 
made it fufficiently evident in my cau- 
tions to women during pregnancy, that 
the fetus may not only be checked in 
its growth, but marked alfo and dil- 
torted by Bent or heavy preflure on the 

womb, 
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womb,—by iftays, girdles, or the like 
improper ligatures. In vain does na- 
ture provide for the eafy and gradual 
enlargement of the embryo, if her be- 
nignant purpofes are counteracted by 
the bracing reftraints of a filly mother’s 
drefs. 


After the birth, as I before obferved, 
ftill greater danger awaits the infant 
from attempts to mend his fhape,—to 
keep his head and limbs in proper form, 
——and to fecure him againft accidents. 
The worft accident that can befal him 
is far lefs alarming than the certain con- 
fequences of fuch prefumptuous im- 
provements and ill-directed care. He 
becomes puny, ftunted, deformed, dif. 
eafed ; and, though perhaps caft “ in 
nature's happieft mould,” is fure to be 
Ipoiled by the disfiguring touch of man. 


I have already explained the fatal ef- 
feéts of meddling with the foft bones of 
an infant’s fkul] at the birth; of confin- 

7 ing 
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ing them by any check; or covering 
them too warmly. I fhewed how. won- 
derfully the pliancy of thofe, bones was 
contrived to yield to obftructions, for 
the purpofe of promoting eafy and fafe 
delivery, and afterwards to refume of 
themfelves their proper place and form, 
if they had been fqueezed together in 
the act of parturition. I alo infifted 
on the importance of a thin and light 
cap, that the air may act upon them 
freely, to render them hard and com- 
pact, and of courte fitter to defend the 
brain from cold or any external injury. 
But while midwives -and nurfes are fufs 
fered to purlue a contrary plan, we need 
not wonder at meeting with fo many ‘In- 
fiances of early convulfions, of idiotifm, 
and of heads misfhapen, infirm, or fuf- 
ceptible of cold upon expofure to the 
leaft breath of air. 


I was no lefs earneft in my cautions 
againft the ufe of bandages, or of op- 
preflive covering for any other part of 

| the 
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the tender frame. I did not magnify the 
danger, but fimply ftated the refult of 
frequent obfervation. J never knew a 
fingle inftance of a child’s attainment to 
full fize and vigour, after having been 
cruelly confined during infancy in 
{wathes and f{waddling-clothes. How, 
indeed, is it poffible, when the action 
of the heart, the lungs, the arteries, and 
of all the vital organs, is cramped and 
enfeebled ;—when the free circulation of 
the blood and fecretion of the humours 
‘are prevented ;—and when the im- 
patience of reftramt urges the in- 
fant to wafte all his ftrength in con- 
tinual but unavailing efforts to burft his 
fetters. 


As I knew that external objects were 
more likely to make fome imprefiion on 
the minds of my female readers, than 
arguments drawn from the firucture of 
the human frame, I endeavoured to fix 
their attention firlt on the young of brute 
animals, many of which, as kittens, 

puppies, 
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puppies, &c. though very delicate when 
brought into the world; never want to 
be ftrengthened, kept in due form, or 
preferved from accidents; by means of 
{waddling-bands: Children have as lit- 
tle occafion for any fuch defence againft 
danger. Inreply tothe idle objections 
of mothers and nurfes, founded on the 
difference in point of alertnefs between 
kittens and infants, it has been admitted, 
that the latter are certainly heavier than 
the former, but they are more feeble in 
the fame proportion: they are inca- 
pable of moving with fuffictent force to 
hurt themfelves ; and if their limbs get 
into a wrong fituation, the uneafinefs 
they feel foon induces them to change 
it. Isit not abfurd to put them to real 
pain by galling ligatures, for fear of 1ma- 
ginary bruifes ; and to diftort their ten- 
der bodies effectually by {queezing them 
into a prefs, left they fhould grow dit- 
torted from being left at liberty to 
{tir ° 


While 
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While I was writing on this part of the 
fubject laft autumn, I could not help 
being firuck with another illuftration of 
it, which prefented itfelf every day to my 
view. Above three hundred cattle were 
grazing in a field before my window, 
all of them nearly of the fame fize, well- 
formed and vigorous, without the leaft 
mark of teeblenefs or diftortion. They 
had not been kept panting, when young, 
in tight and cumberfome Wrappers, nor 
had they been ftunted in their growth 
by improper management. They might 
be truly called the offspring of nature, 
reared and brought up in conformity 
to her laws. How painful and humi- 
liating did I feel the contraft, when I 
compared them with the fofter-children 
of art,—with bipeds of various fhapes 
and fizes,—with the hunch-backed, 
crooked-legged, lame, ricketty, diminu- 
tive, and deformed human beings, whom 


I often faw walking through the fame 
field ! 


Ss Should 
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Should it be alleged, that inferences 
drawn from a fpecies fo different from 
our own are not conclufive, let us next 
turn our eyes to what takes place in fa- 
vage nations, who are all known to be 
tall, robuft, and well-proportioned. In- 
deed, any inftance to the contrary is fo 
very rare and extraordinary among them, 
that it was vulgarly believed they put 
all their puny and mif-fhapen children 
to death. The fact is, that they have 
not any fuch, becaufe they never 
thwart the purpofes of nature, or dif- 
obey her dictates in the treatment of 
their infant progeny. 


The perfect form of the North Ame- 
rican favages will be more clearly con- 
_ ceived from the following anecdote of 
the late prefident of the Royal Aca- 
demy, than from a whole volume of tra- 
vels. ‘This juftly admired painter, who 
is a native of America, having dif- 
played in his youth ftrong proofs of un- 
common talents, was fent to Italy, at 

that 
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that time the grand fchool for the imi- 
tative arts. Upon his firft feeing the 
Apollo Belvidere, he is faid to have ex- 
claimed, “ Oh! what a fine Mohawk 
Indian!” Almoft every body has at 
leaft heard, that the Apollo Belvidere is 
one of the moft beautiful and exquifite 
pieces of {tatuary in the world. 


I muft not here omit Burron’s ac- 
count of the method of bringing up 
their young purfued by other unpo- 
lifhed nations, as we proudly call them. 
“The ancient Peruvians,’ fays he, 
“ in loofely fwathing their children, left 
their arms at full liberty. When they 
threw afide this drefs, they placed thena 
at freedom in a little hollow, dug in 
the earth, and lined with clothes. Here 
their children, unable to get out and 
crawl into danger, had their arms quite 
loofe, and could move their heads and 
bend their bodies, without the rifk of 
falling or hurting themfelves. As foon 
as they were able to fiand, the nipple 
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was fiewn them at a diftance, and tlrus 
they were enticed to learn to walk.” 


The fame writer obferves, “ that the 
young negroes are often in a fituation 
in which it is with more difficulty they 
come at the breaft. They cling round 
the hip of the mother with their knees 
and feet, and by that means ftick fo clofe, 
that they ftand in no need of being fup- 
ported, while they reach the breaft with 
their hands, and thus continue to fuck, 
without letting go their hold, or beg in 
any danger of falling, notwithftanding 
the various motions of the mother, who 
all the while is employed in her ufual 
labour. ‘Thefe children begin to walk 
at the end of the fecond month, or ra- 
ther to fhuffle along on their hands and 
knees; an exercife that gives them ever 
afterwards a facility of ranning almott 
as {wift in that manner as on their feet.” 


To this very interefting defcription, I 
can add, upon the teftimony of a friend 
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of mine who had been feveral years on 
the coaft of Africa, that the natives nei- 
ther put any clothes on their children, 
nor apply to their bodies bandages of 
any kind, butlay them on a pallet, and 
fuffer them to tumble about at pleatfure. 
Yet they are all ftraight, and feldom 
have any complaint. Good health, as 
well asa good fhape, is the confequence 
oi their ee unconfined motion during 
infancy : while, among us, on the con- 
trary, reftraint, or, vihat is the fame 
thing, tight preflure, checks growth, 
- diftorts the frame, and renders it at once 
diminutive, unfightly, and infirm, There 
is always a clofe and very natural con- 
nection between deformity, w eaknels, 
and difeafe. 


The more we enlarge our furvey of 
the human fpecies in various parts of 
the world, the lefs doubt fhall we enter- 
tain of the principal caufe of dwarfith- 
nefs and deformity. We fhall find that 
mankind are ftunted and diftorted in 
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proportion to their degree of civiliz- 
ation;—that people who go almoft 
naked from their birth, and live in a 
ftate of nature, are well-fhaped, firong, 
and healthy ;—and that among others 
who boaft of higher refinements, the 
ereater attention is paid to drels, the 
nearer are the approaches to the tta- 
ture and to the weaknefs of pyg- 
mics. | 


SrpRNE, who knew fo well how to 
enliven the moft ferious fubjects, repre- 
fents himfelf as ftruck with the number 
of dwarfs he faw at Paris. 


Iam very forry to obferve, that we 
need not go fo far as Paris to be con- 
vinced of the lamentable effects of tight 
clothes, bad nurfing, and confined im- 
pure air. Many of thele matters are 
not much better ordered in the Englifh 
metropolis: every narrow lane in Lon- 
don fwarms with ricketty children ; and 
though we cannot fay of the people 
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whom we meet with in the fireets, that 
every third man is a pigmy, yet we may 
with ftrict truth affert, that many of the 
women are evidently ftunted in their 
growth, and, both in fize and robuft- 
ne{s, are below the ftandard of medio- 
crity. With regard to females, indeed, 
born and bred in this city, as more 
attention is unfortunately paid to the 
tightnefs of their drefs, and to the arti- 
ficial moulding or pretended. improve- 
ment of their fhape when young, the 
far greater part of them muft be of a 
diminutive ftature, and numbers are 
diftorted either in body or limbs. 
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CHAP. VI. 


BANEFUL EFFECTS OF PARENTAL TEN= 
DERNESS, OR OF WHAT MAY BE 
CALLED AN EXTREMELY DELICATE 
AND ENERVATING EDUCATION. 


AVING repeatedly taken occafion to 
point out the evils that mutt arife 
from the inattention of mothers to any 
part of their duty, and efpecially from 
abandoning their children to the ma- 
nagement of hired nurfes, [ fhall now — 
proceed to explain the bad confequences 
of the oppofite extreme. Too much 
care operates in the fame manner as too 
little, and produces fimilar effects. A 
cafe or two, felected from many which 
have occurred to me in the courfle of 
practice, will fufficiently illuftrate the 
truth of this affertion. 


The grand rule of life, which reafon 
and experience concur to recommend, 
S 18 
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is always to purfue the golden mean; to 
fteer a middle courfe between danger- 
ous extremes; and to take care, in 
avoiding any one vice or folly, not to 
run into its oppofite. Mothers are too 
apt to forget this admirable leffon, in 
nurfing and rearing their children. ‘They 
do not ieem to know the proper medium 
between cruel neglect or indifference on 
the one hand, and the fatal exceffes of 
anxiety and fondnefs on the other. In 
giving way to the ftrong impulfes of na 
tural affection, they commonly go too 
far, and do as much mifchief to their 
ofispring by mifguided tendernefs, as by 
total infenfibility. 


It isnot my intention to combat thofe 
fine feelings of mothers, without which 
the human race would foon be extinG. 
I only with to fee them kept a little 
more under the control of reafon. I 
with to fee the moft amiable of all paf- 
fions, maternal love, difplayed in pro- 
moting the health and fortifying the 

con- 
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conftitutions of children,x—not in re-~ 
laxing them by every f{pecies of foftnefs 
and effeminacy. When this paflion is 
carried beyond the proper bounds, it 
ceafes to be love: it becomes a fort of 
blind infatuation, always injures, and 
often deftroys the object of its regard. 
Mothers fhould never forget the fable 
of the monkey fnatching up one of its 
young ina moment of alarm, and, in 
order to fave it from danger, fqueezing 
it with fo clofe an embrace as to occa- 
fion its death. What a juft picture of 
darling children fo frequently Aalled by 


kindnefs ! 


Nature provides for the helplefs ftate 
of infancy in the ftrong attachment of 
parents. A child comes into the world, 
chiefly dependent on the mother’s care 
for the prefervation of its being. She is 
tremblingly alive to all its wants. Every 
tender office fhe performs increafes her 
fond folicitude, till at length it gains the 
full poffeffion of her affections, and her 
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fole with is to make it happy. Whata 
lamentable thing it is that fhe fhould fo 
frequently miftake the means! 


Indeed there cannot be a greater 
mifiake than to imagine that extreme 
tendernefs or delicacy of treatment will 
promote the health, the growth, the 
prefent or the future happinefs of a 
child. it muft have quite a contrary 
effect. Infiead of fupplying the real 
calls of nature, it creates. a thoufand 
artificial wants : initead of guarding the 
infant from pain and dileafe, it renders 
him much more fulceptible of both, and 
Jefs capable of enduring either: in- 
{tead of happinefs, it enfures mifery in 
every ftage of his exiftence, as the infir- 
mities of body and mind, which are 
contracted in the cradle, will follow him 
with incurable ob{tinacy to the grave. 


The writer, whom I quoted on the 
fubjeét of fuckling, is no lefs forcible in 
his cenfure of maternal fondnefs. He 
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fays, the obvious paths of nature are 
alike forfaken by the woman who gives 
up the care of her infant to a hireling, 
or, in other words, who neglects the 
duties of a mother; and by her who 
carries thefe duties to excefs,—‘* who 
makes an idol of her child; increafes his 
weaknels, by preventing his fenfe of it; 
and, as if fhe could emancipate him 
from the laws of nature, hinders every 
approach of pain or diftrefs; without 
thinking that, for the fake of preferv- 
ing him at prefent from a few trifling 
inconveniencies, fhe is accumulating on 
his head a diftant load of anxieties and 
misfortunes ;—without thinking, that it 
is a barbarous precaution to enervate 
and indulge the child at the expence 
of the man,” 


He then begs of mothers to attend to 
nature, and follow the track fhe has de- 
lineated :—‘ fhe continually exercifes 
her children, and fortifies their conftitu- 
tion by experiments of every kind; 
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inuring them betimes to grief and pain. 
In cutting their teeth, they experience 
the fever; griping colics throw them 
into convulfions; the hooping-cough 
fuffocates, and worms torment them ; 
furfeits corrupt their blood ; and the va- 
rious fermentations to which their hu- 
mours are fubjeét, cover them with 
troublefome eruptions: almoft the 
whole period of childhood is ficknefs 
and danger. But, in patling through 
this courfe of experiments, the child 
gathers ftrength and fortitude ; and, as 
foon as he is capable of living, the 
principles of life become lefs preca- 
T1OUS. 


“This,” he adds, ‘is the law of na- 
ture. Why fhould you act contrary to 
it? Do you not fee that, by endea- 
vouring to correct her work, you. {poil 
it, and prevent the execution of her de- 
fiens? Act you from without, as fhe 
does within. ‘This, according to you, 
would increafe the danger: on the con- 
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trary, it will create a diverfion, and lef- 
fen it. Experience fhews, that children 
delicately educated die in a greater 
proportion than others. Provided you 
do not make them exert themfelves be- 
yond their powers, lefs rifk is run in 
exercifing, than indulging them in eafe. 
Inure them therefore by degrees to thofe 
inconveniencies which they muft one 
day fuffer. Harden their bodies to the 
intemperature of the feafons, climates, 
and elements ;—to hunger, thirft, and 
fatigue.” 


As the philofopher was aware that the 
latter part of his advice would ftir up 
all the fears and alarms of fond mothers, 
he takes fome pains to convince them 
that it may be followed with perfect 
fafety. He very juftly obferves, that, 
‘“‘ before the body has acquired a fettled 
habit, we may give it any we pleafe, 
without danger; though, when it is 
once arrived at full growth and confift- 
ence, every alteration is hazardous. A 
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child will bear thofe viciffitudes, which 
to a man would be infupportable. The 
foft and pliant fibres of the former rea- 
dily yield to impreflion: thofe of the 
latter are more rigid, and are reduced 
only by violence to recede from the 
forms they have ailumed. We may 
‘therefore,’ he concludes, ‘ bring up a 
child robuft and hearty, without en- 
dangering either its life or health; and 
though even fome rifk were run in this 
re{pect, it would not afford fufficient 
caufe of hefitation. Since they are 
rifks infeparable from human life, can 
we do better, than to run them during 
that period of it wherein we take them 
at the leaft difadvantage ?’—I leave 
this queftion to be duly confidered by 
every mother who is not blind to the 
cleareft. evidence of truth, or wilfully 
deaf to the moit commanding tones of 
eloquence and argument. 


The familianty of any object leffens 
our furprife at it, er there are few in- 
{tances 
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ftances of human folly which would — 
aftonifh us more, than that of a fond 
mother, who, in order to protect her 
child from a little pain or uneafinefs 
while he is young, multiplies his fuffer- 
ings when he comes to maturity. Strange 
infatuation | to facrifice the man to the 
infant, and, through over-folicitude for 
a year or two after his entrance into 
life, to fhorten its natural extent, and 
to fill up that contracted fpan of exift- 
ence with weaknefs, irritability, and dif- 
eafe! Did any body ever think of rear- 
ing an oak plant in a hot-houfe, thence 
to be removed to the bleak mountain ? 
And is the puny, enervated nurfling 
better prepared to endure the tranfition 
from the lap of foftnefs to all the acci- 
dents of a rugged and a ftormy world? 


As ftrong examples often make fome 
imprefiion where other modes of reafon- 
ing fail, I {hall here beg leave to intro- 
duce the hiftory of a young gentleman, 
whom I attended at a very early period 
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of my practice, and who fell a victim to 
the exceflive fondnefs of an indulgent 
mother. With every with to promote 
her fon’s health and happinefs, fhe was, 
as far as refpected intention, the innocent 
but abfolute caufe of totally deftroying 
both. She brought on relaxation and 
debility, by her mifguided endeavours to 
avert pain ; and while the hoped to pro- 
Jong the life of an only fon, the means 
which fhe made ufe of for that purpofe, 
not only abridged its duration, but pre- 
cluded his power of enjoying it. Though 
he was buried at the age of twenty-one, 
he might be faid to have died jn his 
cradle; for life has been well defined, 
not to confift in merely breathing,— 
but in making a proper ufe of our or- 
gains, our fenfes, our faculties, and of 
all thofe parts of the human frame 
which contribute to the confcioufnels of 
our exiftence. That he never attained 
to this ftate of being, will fully appear 
from the following narrative. 
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Epwarp Warxrnson was the only 
fon of a country clergyman, of amiable 
manners and found learning, but of a 
reclufe turn of mind. The mother was 
the daughter of a London tradefman, 
and had been educated with extreme 
delicacy. She naturally purfued the 
fame line of conduct towards her own 
child; and her fond hufband was too. 
much under the influence of the lke 
fatal weaknefs. Many a child is fpoiled 
by the.indulgence of one parent: ity 
the cafe now before us, both concurred 
to produce that enervating effect. 


For fome time after his birth, mafter 
Neppy was reckoned a promifing boy. 
When I firft faw him, he was about 
eighteen years of age; but, to judge by 
his look, one would have fuppofed him 
to be at leaft eighty. His face was long, 
pale, and deeply furrowed with wrin- 
_kles—his eyes were funk in their fockets 
—his teeth quite decayed—his nofe and 
chin almoft touched each other—his 
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breaft narrow and prominent—his body 
twifted—his legs like fpindles—his 
hands and fingers approaching nearly 
to the form of a bird’s claws—in fhort; 
his whole figure exhibited the truly 
pitiable appearance of a very old 
man, finking under the weight of years 
and infirmities into the grave. 


It was at Midfummer I paid my firft 
vilit. JI then found him wrapped up in 
clothing fufficient for the rigours of a 
Lapland winter, and fo clofely muffled 
that one could hardly fee the tip of his 
nofe. He wore feveral pair of ftockings : 
his gloves were double, and reached a 
elbows ; and, to complete the abfurdity 
of his drefs, he was tightly laced in 
ftays. Though armed in this manner at 
all points, he feldom peeped out of doors 
except in the dog-days, and then ven- 
tured no farther than the church, which 
was only forty paces from his father’s 
houfe. I believe this was the moft di- 
fiant excurfion he ever made: and the 

ie extraor- 
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extraordinary attempt was always ac" 
companied with peculiar care, and many 
additional prefervatives from cold. 


The eye of his parents might be truly 
faid to watch over him not only by day, 
but by night alfo, as he flept in the fame — 
bed with them, having never been per- 
mitted to lie alone, lett he fhould throw 
the clothes off, or feel the want of any_ 
‘mmediate afliftance. It did not once 
occur to his father or mother, that all 
the inconveniencics which they fo much 
dreaded, could not be half fo injurious 
as the relaxing atmofphere of a warm 
bed, furrounded by clofe curtains, and 
impregnated with the noxious effluvia 
trom their Jungs and bodies. 


Lis food and his drink were of the 
weakeft quality, always adminiftered — 
warm, and by weight and meature. 
When I recommended a more nourifh-_ 
ing diet, and a little generous wine, L@ 
was told that the ftrongeft thing matter, 
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Neppy had ever taken was chicken wa- 
ter, and that they durlt not venture on 
Wine or animal food for fear of a fever. 
Thus was the poor lad reduced almott 
to a fkeleton, through the filly appre- 
henfion of a difeafe, of which he was not 
fufceptible. Nature was in him too 
weak to {fpread a hectic flufh even for a 
moment over his countenance, which 
had acquired the colour of a parboiled 
chicken, All his vital powers were lan- 
guid; and even his fpeech refembled the 
{queaking of a bird, more than the voice 
of a man. 


When I {poke of exercife, I was told 
he took a walk every fine day in the 
hall, and that was deemed fufticient 
for one of his delicate conftitution. I 
mentioned a horfe—the mother was 
frightened at the very name of fo dan- 
gerous an animal, On telling her, that 
1 owed the firmnefs and vigour of my 
own conftitution to riding every day, fhe 
began to think there might be fome- 
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thing fpecific in it; and fhe therefore 
confented to the purchafe of a little 
horfe. But tame as the creature was, 
it did not quiet the mother’s alarms. 
Matter Neppy, though placed upon 
the poney’s back, was not entrutted 
-with the reins. Thefe were given in 
charge to a maid-fervant, who .led the 
horfe round the orchard, while the cau- 
tious rider faftened both hands on the 
pommel of the faddle; and the father 
walking on one fide, and the mother 
on the other, held him fait by the legs, 
left he might be brought to the ground ~ 
by any fudden ftart of his high-mettled 
racer. ‘This exhibition was too ridicu-; 
lous not to excite the laughter of the 
neighbours, which foon put an end to 
inafter Neppy’s equeftrian exercife. 


The timidity of a youth thus brought 
up is more eafily conceived than de- 
{cribed. Fearful of every thing, he would 
run from the moft inoffenfive animal, 
as if he had been purfued by a lion or 
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a tiger. His weaknefs in this refpect 
being known to the village boys, it was 
a common practice with them, whenever 
they faw him peeping through his fa- 
ther’s gate, to frighten him into the 
houfe by calling to the pigs to bite him. 
his fportive alarm had the fame ef- 
fect as the fudden ruth of a mad bul- 
lock. 


With fuch exceflive weaknefs both of 
mind and body, mafter Neppy had 
fome good points about him. His pa- 
rents reprefented him as a perfeét model 
of morality ; and [had no right to doubt 
the truth of their reprefentation, though 
I did not give him quite fo much credit 
on that fcore, becaufe he did not poffefs 
fufficient force of conftitution to be 
capable of any kind of vice. But I 
viewed, with mixed emotions of admira- 
tion and pity, fome proofs of learning 
and abilities which he left behind io 
I was the more furprifed, as the incef- 
fant care beftowed on his perfon feemed 
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to leave very little time for any mental 
acquirements. | 


Improper food, tight or oppreflive 
clothing, and want of frefh air-and ex- 
ercife, have in their turn proved defiruc- 
tive to thoufands. This young man fell 
a victim to them all; and it would have 
been a miracle indeed, had he furvived 
their combined influenee. He died 
without a groan, or any mark of difeafe | 
except premature old age, the machine 
being fairly worn out before he com- 
pleted his twenty-firft year. His death 
proved fatal to both his parents, whofe 
lives were clofely bound up in that of 
the lad. | 


The father had perceived his own 
error, but not before it was too late. On 
reading my inaugural differtation, which 
was then publithed m Latin, under the 
title already mentioned, he {ent for me, | 
and begged I would endeavour’ to fave © 
his fon. The youth, alas! was far 
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beyond the reach of my mott zealous 
efforts: IT could only witnefs the certainty 
of his fate. Medicine was of as little 
ufe to him, as confolation to his afflicted 
parents. ‘The bitternefs of their grief 
was increafed by felf-reproach; and 
friendfhip exerted her foothing voice in 
vain. ‘The father on his death-bed con- 
jured me to trantlate my differtation into 
Englith, as he thought it might be of 
infinite fervice to mankind. My com- 
pliance with his. requeit gave rive to 
the “ Domeftic Medicine,’ of which 
that effay on the means of preferving 
the lives of children, conftitutes the 
firft, and, in my opinion, the beft 
chapter. 


The above relation may to fome ap- 
pear romantic; but did I fuppofe any 
one capable of quettioning my veracity, 
I could name feveral perfons of the firft 
re{pectability, who know, that, fo far 
from its being heightened, it falls fhort 
of the truth. Indeed I might go far- 

ther, 
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ther, and affert, from my own too fre- 
quent obfervation, that a mafter Neppy 
1s not fo fingular a phenomenon in many 
‘other families, and that the evils of pa- 
rental folly are much oftener entailed 
upon favourite heirs, than the power of 
fully enjoying the eftates which defcend 
to them. 


But it is in the female world, more 
efpecially, that maternal fondnefs {preads 
its fatal ravages. Girls remain longer 
) than boys. under the immediate and al- 
molt exclufive care of their mothers ; 
and when the latter are more guided by 
love than reafon, by the impulfes of a 
tender heart inftead of the dictates of an 
enlightened mind, the former are doomed 
to weaknefs and mifery. I {hall not of- 
fend my fair readers by a repetition of — 
the remarks already made on the ac- 
quired defeéts and infirmities of too 
many of our young women; nor thall 
I attempt to defcribe the long train and 
almofi endlefs variety of nervous difeafes, 

from 
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from which fo few of them are exempt: 
J fhall now confine myfelf to a fingle 
inftance of the eflects of extreme deli+ 
cacy in the education of a daughter, as 
the counterpart of my ftory of a fon cut 
off by the like means, 


ISABELLA WILSON was in early life a 
very promifing child, and the object of 
her mother’s idolatry. ‘This good wo- 
man had no idea that health and beauty 
were more likely to be deftroyed than 
improved or preferved by exceflive care. 
In the choice of diet, clothes, exercife, 
&c. the delicacy of her fweet girl was al- 
ways the ruling idea. Itis eafy, indeed, 
to render the human frame more deli-— 
cate: but to make it more robufi, re- 
. quires a very different mode of proceed- 
ing. <As the child did not feem afflict-_ 
ed with any particular complaint, the 
doting mother exulted at the happy ef- 
fects of her own management, and never 
thought that the taper form, the fine 
limbs, and the laneguifhing  foftnefs, 


which 
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which fhe fo much admired, were the 
fure fymptoms of debility and of latent 
difeate. 


IsaBeLia’s mental improvement, in 
which fhe furpatied many other young 
girls of her age at the fame fchool, was 
no lefs flattermeg to her miftaken pa- 
rents. But fhe had fcarcely attained 
her fourteenth year before the fond illu- 
fion vanifhed, and the regular functions 
of both mind and body were fufpend- 
ed by a fit of the moft extraordinary 
nature. I cannot avoid making one 
remark here, which may be of great 
practical utility: Itis, that fits, though 
they go by different names, and are 
afcribed to a great variety of cautes, may 
all be ranked under the general appel- 
lation of nervous affections, and are 
almott always the confequence of bad 
nurfing or injudicious treatment in child- 
hood. Few children, properly nurfed, 
have fits; and. of thofe who are impro- 
perly managed, few efcape them.. Poor 

BELL 
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Bett Wrison was. one of the unfortu- 
jate clafs. 


On my being fent for to attend this 
young woman, who was then fixteen, 
I was informed that fhe had been fub- 
ject to fits for about three years, and had 
taken a great deal of medicine by the 
advice of feveral of the faculty, but 
without having experienced any bene- 
fit. Though the perfon who gave me this 
account made ufe of the word jfifs, I 
foon found that, ftrictly fpeaking, it 
was only one fit, that aflumed two dif- 
ferent forms or ftates, which followed 
one another in conftant fucceflion dur- 
ing the whole of the above period. | 


In order to give a precife idea of this 
fingular kind of fit, I fhall call its firtt 
{tate active, and the fecond pafiive. 
During the former, the young woman 
made ufe of the moft violent exertions, 
{pringing up, throwing her arms about, 
and firiking them again{t every thing 

which 
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which came within her reach. At the 
fame time, fhe uttered a fort of noife, 
confifting of three notes, which was 
more like the cry of fome wild beatft 
than any thing human. 


An univerfal fpafm fucceeded thofe 
firange agitations, and every limb  be- 
came as {tiff and inflexible as if it had 
been fuddenly petrified. Her whole ap-. 

earance was that of a ftatue made of 
Parian marble. In this ftate of rigidity 
fhe continued fometimes for one hour, 
fometimes two, and often three or four ; 
but the moment it was over, fhe began 
with the cry and motion above de- 
{cribed. 


The active convulfion never lafted fo 
Jong as the rigid ftate ; but it was the 
only time at which any thing could be 
got down her throat. As fhe would 
not admit fubftances of the leaift fol- 
dity into her mouth, the little nutn-— 
ment which fhe received was always 

given 
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given in a fluid form, and chiefly con- 
fitted of {mall-beer, or wine and water. 
Her evacuations, either by ftool or urine, 
were of courfe very trifling, and fhe 
was wholly infenfible of both. Not- 
withftanding the thinnefs of her diet, fhe 
did not appear emaciated or ghafily ; 
on the contrary, fhe was tolerably well 
in flefh, and her countenance, though 
quite void of colour, was rather pleatf- 
ing. Her figure was exquifitely fine, 
the difeafe did not feem to. have pre- 
vented her growth in height, though it 
had in firength, and in bulk or expan- 
fion; fhe was very flender, but as tall} 
as moft young women of the fame age. 
Such were the moft firiking peculiarities 
of her fituation when I paid my firf 
vilit. 


As all the voluntary motions were 
fufpended, and the involuntary alone 
took place, I thought that by exciting 
the former I might fupprefs the latter, 
which had fo long agitated the fyftem. 

But 
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But before I had recourfe to iitimulants, 
I was induced,. by the tone of confi- 
dence with which I had often heard 
anodynes and antifpafmodics {poken of 
by profefiional men of eminence, to try 
them firft ; but the experiment, though 
fairly made and duly perfevered in, was 
not attended with the leaft fuccefs. And 
here 1 mutt obferve, that, after forty 
years’ farther practice, I have never 
found the effect of antifpafmodics in 
fuch cafes:to correfpond with the high 
reputation which they long retained in - 
the medical world. I know it has been 
the ufual method, when the actions of 
the fyftem appeared to be mverted, to 
employ this clafs of medicines, in order 
to reftore regularity and to take off the 
fuppofed fpafm. I am far from being 
inclined to queftion the veracity of the 
favourable reports made by others of 
the ifflue of their experiments,—I can- 
didly ftate the refult of my own, which 
bas wholly deftroyed my reliance on 
that mode of procceding. 


After 
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After the failure of the above at- 
tempts, in which I was more guided by 
the example of others than by the dic- 
tates of my own mind, I refolved to try 
the effect of irritation on the moft fen- 
fible parts, which were often rubbed 
with «ther, and other volatile {pirits. 
I prefcribed at the fame time the in- 
ternal ufe of tonics, particularly chaly- 
'beated wine, and the compound tincture 
of bark*. Appearances foon became 
favourable: but as the change for the 
better was flow, the parents were per- 
fuaded by fomebody to try the cold 
bath; and this rath ftep proved almott 
fatal to my hopes, and to their fondett 
wifhes. 


Lhe reader fhould be informed, that 
the aftonifhing fingularity of the girl’s 
diforder had filled the’ minds of the 


* I have here omitted the detail of dofes and effects, 
ufually given in medical cafes, as I am not writing inftruc- 
tions for the treatment of difeafes, but cautions td mothers 
concerning the nurfing of their children, 


U country 
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country people all round with the wildeft: 


and moft fuperftitious conjectures. ‘The 
general opinion was, that the complaint 
muft be owing to evil fpirits, and that 
the girl was certainly pofiefied. some 
were for putting her into water, where 
they were fure fhe would fwim. Others 
faid that, if fhe was laid upon the fire; 
fhe would undoubtedly fly up the chim- 
ney. One bold captain of horfe, a man 
of more refolution than intelleét, de- 
clared his readinefS to expel the foul 
fiend by fhooting the girl, if the pa- 
rents would give him leave. Her mo- 
ther, who was not deficient in natural 
good fenfe, though in the education of 
her daughter fhe had fuffered her fond- 
nefs to get the better of her underftand- 
ing, paid no regard to fuch abfurd and 
ridiculous -propofals; but fhe yielded 
to the importunities of a friend, who 
had deferibed to her with great earnett- 


nefs and plaufibility the wonderful ef-_ 


fects of the cold, bath. 


A fin gle 


#3 
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A fingle immerfion convinced the 
parents of their dangerous error. All 
the fymptoins were ageravated in the 
moft alarming manner. The duration 
of the rigid ftate of the body was ex- 
tended from a few hours to eleven days. 
She would then have been buried, had I 
not pofitively forbidden her mother, 
Whatever might happen, to have her in- 
terred, till I fhould give my affent. At 
the time of this laft attack, I was upon a 
journey to a diftant part of the country. 
On my return home, I was told that my 
patient was dead; but that her burial 
had been delayed till I fhould fee her. 
When I called, I found her {6 all ap- 
pearance what the people had defcribed 
her, a lifelefs corpfe. On examining the 
body, however, [I thought I perceived 
fome degree of warmth about the region 
of the heart. This confirmed me in my 
previous defign to make every attempt 
to reftore animation. It was a confider- 
able time before any fymptoms of life 
appeared: at length, the gitl fet up 

ug her 
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her old cry, and began to throw her 
arms about as ufual. 


After having fo far fucceeded, the 
parents implicitly followed my farther 
directions, and did not throw any new 
obftacle in the way of acure. I again 
had recourfe to the tonics before men- 
tioned, with fuch nourifhment as the 
girl could be brought to fwallow. The 
violence of the convulfive motions gra- 
dually abated, and the duration of the 
rigid ftate of the fit grew fhorter and 
fhorter; till, in about fix months, the 
whole ceafed, and the regular and natu- 
ral aGtions of the fyitem returned. 


The fiate of this girl's mind, as well 
as of her body, on her recovery, was as 
extraordinary as her difeafe. It is com- 
mon to all perfons, who fall into fits, to 
have no remembrance of what happens 
during the paroxy{m. This young wo- 
man not only was infenfible of every oc- 
currence and of the progrefs of time 
during her long fit, but her malady had 

com- 
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completely blotted out all recollection of 
every event before that period, and even 
the traces of all knowledge which the 
had acquired from the moment of her 
birth till her ilinefs. I have indeed 
known a fingle fit of twenty-four hours’ 
duration to deftroy the powers of the 
mind, and produce abfolute idiotifm ; 
but that was not the cafe here. The 
mental faculties, after a total fufpenfion 
for four years, were not aeftroyed, but 
reduced to an infant ftate; and, though 
void of knowledge, were as capable of 
acquiring it as ever. 


It was juft the fame with regard to 
{peech, and to the proper management 
of the legs and arms, of which the knew 
as little at the time of her recovery as at 
the inftant of her birth. Nothing could 
be more curious than to hear her lifping 
for fome months the namby pamby of a 
child, and to trace her progrefs in the 
imitation of founds and the ufe of lan- 
guage. As foon as fhe could converfe, 

us fhe 
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fhe was told how long fhe had been ul], 
fhe cried, but could not believe it. 
When fome books, which fhe had writ- 
ten at fchool, were fhewn to her, fhe 
thought it impoffible they could be 
her’s, and was pofitive that the whole 
muft be a mockery. In the courfe of 
time, fhe yielded to the concurrent tefti- 
mony of others; but fhe remained un- 
confeious of any former ftate of exilt- 
ence. 


Her new attempts to walk were as 
aukward as her attempts to fpeak ; and 
fhe required nearly as much time to re- 
cover the perfect ufe of her legs as of her 
tongue. Even after fhe had acquired a 
confiderable degree of firength, fhe 
wanted expertnefs in her motions, and 
was obliged to be led about by the arms 
like a baby. Whenever I called to tee 
her, I made a point of taking her into 
the garden to walk with me; butit was 
with great difficulty that I could prevent 
her from falling. We often lament the 

weak- 
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weaknefs of infancy: yet were we to 
come full grown into the world, we 
fhould not only be as long in learning 
to walk as infants are, but our firft 
eflays would be infinitely more dan- 
gerous, 


It is unneceflary to trace any farther 
the fteps by which this’ young woman 
advanced to the full re-eftablifhment of 
her health, and to the perfect ufe of all 
her mental and corporeal faculties. 
Lhefe great ends were gained by a mode 
of treatment the very reverfe of the 
‘enervating plan which had been the 
caufe of her long fufferings, but which, 
happily for her, was not afterwards re- 
fumed. I fhall leave tender parents to 
make their own reflections on this cafe, 
‘and {hall now only urge it as a farther 
caution again{t the too hafty interment 
of perfons who may feem to expire ina 
fit. Unequivocal proofs of death fhould 
always be waited for, and every advif- 
able means of refufcitation perfevered in, 

U 4 when 
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when we confider how long appearances 
may be deceitful, and how unexpectedly 
the latent fparks of life may be re- 
kindled. 


Befides the uncommon inftance of this 
young woman’s re-animation, as it may 
be called, I have heard of a young lady 
in Holland, who was reftored to he de- 
{ponding friends, after fhe had heen for 
nine days apparently in a ftate of death, 
The day before her propofed interment, 
her doétor called to take his final leave 
of her; but fancying that he perceived 
fome vital fymptom, he renewed his be- 
fore hopelefs efforts, and had the happi- 
nefs to fucceed. This girl’s cafe differed 
from that of my patient in one very re- 
markable particular: I am told that, 
in her feemingly inanimate fiate, fhe | 
was all the while perfectly confcious of 
being alive, though fhe could not ftir, 
nor fpeak, and that her only terror was 


left fhe fhould be buried alive. 
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CHAP. VII. 


OF EMPLOYMENTS UNFAVOURABLE TO 
THE GROWTH AND HEALTH OF 
CHILDREN. 


‘ToucH my remarks on air and exer- 
cife render it lefs neceffary to be 
very minute in my detail of occupations 
which preclude the full enjoyment of 
thote effential requifites, yet fome little 
illuftration in a few inftances may have 
its ufe. The children of the rich and 
of the poor are alike {facrificed to the 
miltaken views of their parents, the 
former by confinement at home or at 
{chool, for the fake of fome trifling at- 
tainments, and the latter, by premature 
endeavours to get a livelihood. There 
is, however, a very material difference 
between both, as the error in one cafe, 
arifing from fafhion or caprice, is infi- 
nitely lefs pardonable than the other, 

which is too often occafioned by want. 
S It 
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It is ftrange that mothers in the higher 
ranks of life, who muft have felt os fre- 
quently obferved the debilitating effects 
of fafhionable modes of education, 
fhould perfift in making their own 
daughters fit for hours together at a tam- 


‘bour-frame, or at the needle in learning 


fancy works, which can never be of the 
leaft fervice, but muft do their health 
and their form irreparable injury. ‘The 
very poftures, in which they are thus 
employed, not only tend to diftort their 
pliant limbs and bodies, but to impede 
the action of the principal organs of life, 

which require above all things an ex- 
panded cheft for the ealy performance 
of their refpective functions. J cannot 
too often repeat that perfonal detormi- 
ties, pale complexions, head-achs, pains 
of the ftomach, lofs of appetite, indi- 
geftion, confumptions, and numberlets 
other enemies of youth and beauty, are 
the fure confequences of long conti- 
nuance in a fitting or inclining attitude. 
What fo many young ladies fuffer at a 
2 critical 
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critical time of life, and the ftill greater 
danger which often awaits them when they 
become wives and mothers, are chiefly 
owing to the fame caufe,—early confine- 
mentin fedentary purfuits, and the want 
of frequent exercife in the open air. 


T'o fetter the active motions of child- 
ren, as foon as they get the ufe of their 
limbs, is a. barbarous oppofition to na- 
ture ; and to do fo, under a pretence of 
improvement, is an infult upon common 
fenfe. It may, indeed, be the way to 
train up enervated puppets, but never 
to form accomplithed men or women. 
IT always behold, with much heart-felt 
concern, poor little creatures of ten or 
twelve years of age, and fometimes 
younger, who are exhibited by their 
filly parents as prodigies of learning, 
or diftinguifhed for their extraordinary 
proficiency in languages, in elocution, 
in mufic, in drawing, or even in fome 
frivolous acquirement. ‘The ftrength of 
the mind as well as of the body is ex- 

hauited, 
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haufied, and the natural growth of both 
is checked by fuch untimely exertions. 
{ am not for difcouraging the early in- 
troduction of youth into the {weet fo- 
ciety of the Mufes and the Graces ; but 
I would have them pay their court alfo 
to the Goddefs of Health, and fpend a 
confiderable part of their time, during 
the above period at leat, in her en- 
livening fports and gambols. 


It would be foreign to my immediate 
purpofe to fay any thing farther of the 
literary purfuits of boys, than that more 
frequent intervals between the hours of 
fitudy than are now ufual, fhould be al- 
lowed for recreation and active exercifes- 
But a much greater reform is wanted in 
female education, the whole of which 
appears to be upon a wrong bafis. | 
leave to others the moral part of this 
bufinefs, and fhall only take a medical 
view of the fubject. It grieves me to 
fee health impaired by a clofe applica- 
tion to objects of very little confequence, 

while 
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while the moft important qualifications 
are difregarded. Every girl fhould be 
brought up with a view of being a wife 
and a mother; or, whatever her other 
accompli{hments may be, fhe will prove 
totally unfit for the difcharge of thofe 
duties, on which the affections of her 
huifband, the well-being of her progeny, 
and her own happinefs, muft, depend. If 
fhe herfelf is languid and indolent, how 
can fhe .hope to bring forth ative and 
vigorous children; and if fhe knows 
nothing of the proper management of 
them, mult fhe not have recourfe to 
hirelings, -and truft entirely to their care, 
to their fkill, and to their fidelity, in the 
deareft. concerns of life? 


It is common to fee women, who are 
fuppofed to have had a very genteel edu- 
cation, fo ignorant, when they come to 
have children, of every thing with which 
a mother ought to be acquainted, that 
the infant itfelfis as wife in thefe matters 
as its parent. Had the time fpent by 

fuch 
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fuch females in the acquifition of what 
can never be of any fervice to them, 
been employed under the eye of a faga- 
cious matron m learning domeftic vir- 
tues and the art of rearing children, 
they would have fecured the attachment | 
of their hufbands, made their fons and 
daughters ufeful members of fociety, 
and been themfelves an example and an 
ornament to the fex. 


If a young man be intended’ for the 
army or navy, he is fent to an academy 
to be inftructed in thofe branches of 
fcience which are deemed neceilary for 
his making a figure in the propofed de- 
partment. But a young woman, who 
has got a more difficult part to act, has 
no fuch opportunities afforded her. She 
1s fuppofed to require no previous courfe 
of training,—to need no afliftance but 
that of nature, to fit her for the difcharge 
ef her duties when fhe comes to be a 
mother. Did fhe live in a ftate of na- 
ture, that idea would not be far wrong; 

but, 
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but, in fociety, every thing is artificial, 
and mui{t be learned as an art. 


The art in queftion, however, can nei- 
ther be learned from books, nor from 
converlation. ‘Thefe may have their 
ule, but they will not make an accom- 
plithed nurfe. Indeed, nothing can form 
this firft of characters, but praétice ; and 
if fuch practice is not acquired under 
fome experienced matron, it will cot 
many lives to learn it any where elfe. 
A. mother may blunder on, as moft of 
them do, till fhe has killed a number of 
children, before fhe is capable of rearing 
one. At laft, perhaps, the fucceeds. 
It is in this way we find many wealthy 
citizens, who have had feveral children, 
yet die without any, or leave only one 
to enjoy their ample fortune. 


All practical things are the moft difi- 
cult to learn, becaufe they can only be 
Jearned from obfervation and experi- 
ment. ‘Thus [have known a girl, whofe 


mother 
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mother had eighteen children, take one 
of them and bring it up by the hand, 
~ merely from the force of example and 
imitation. Had this girl ftudied the 
art under the ableft medical inftructors, 
or read the beft books that ever were 
written on the fubject, fhe could not 
have done what fhe effected with the ut- 
moft eafe, becaufe fhe had fo often feen 
it fucceed under her mother’s manage- 
ment. r 


The inference is very plain: that 
acquirements of little value, or merely — 
ornamental, ought not to be afliduoufly 
cultivated at the expence of health, or 
to the neglect of things of the firft im- 
portance ; and that a great part of the 
time inconfiderately fpent by young la- 
dies in fancy works, and in learning to 
draw, to paint, or to play upon fome 
mufical initrument, of which they will 
never feel the want, or which at beft 
will afford them only a momentary gra- 
tification, had much better be employed 

iD 
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in practical leffons on the duties of wives 
and mothers, which they will be fooii 
called upon to difcharge, and their 10" 
norance of which will coft them many an 
aching heart. 


As to the other evil before hinted at; 
which is owing to poverty, and which 
confifts in putting young children to fe: 
dentary or unwholefome employments, 
in order to get their bread, it is a matter 
of the moft painful confideration, when 
viewed either by the eye of humanity or 
of policy. The fource of the fweetet 
pleafures is thus embittered to the 
parent; and fociety lofes the valuable 
fervices of the man, through the feeble; 
untimely, and exhaufting efforts of the 
child. In vain do we look for the ful] 
grown fruits of autumn, afteta too early 
expanfion of the buds of {pring ; and 
we never fee a colt, if put too foon to 
hard labour, turn out a ftrong and ative 
horfe. 


£ — When 
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When I touched upon this fubject in 
the firft chapter of my “ Domeftic Me- 
dicine,” I thought I could not urge a 
firvonger proof of my affertion, that the 
conftitutions of children were ruined by 
fuch premature endeavours to earn a 
livelihood, than the immenfe number of 
rickety, {crophulous, and diminutive 
creatures, that {warm in all our manu- 
‘ facturing towns. ‘There the infants fufier 
feverely in the very firft ftage of life, for 
want of proper exercife and proper nuri- 
ing, while the diftreffed mothers are 
bufy at other work. The"next fiep, al- 
moft as foon as they feel the ufe of their 
legs and arms, is to employ them in 
fome of the fubordinate or preparatory 
parts of the manufactures, which are the 
more injurious to growth and health for 
requirmg conftant confinement rather 
than active exertion. Very few of thofe 
poor objects attain to maturity, and 
fewer ftill to manly. vigour. Moft of 
them die very young, and the reft are 
weak and fickly all their lives, fo that 

. inca- 
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age is the fure confequence of the 
forry earnings of childhood. 


_ . But there is another fet of devoted 
beings more pitiable ftill than thofe 
which I have now defcribed—I mean 
the children that are bound apprentices 
to chimney-{fweepers. If any creature 
can, exilt in a ftate of greater wretched- 
nefs, or is ajuiter object of commifera- 
tion than a boy who is forced to clean 
chimneys in this country, I am very 
much miftaken. Half naked in the moft 
bitter cold, he creeps along the ftreets 
_ by break of day—the ice cutting through 
his feet—his legs bent—and_ his body 
twifted. In this fiate, he is compelled 
to work his way up thofe dirty noifome 
pafiages, many of which are almoft too 
narrow for a cat to climb. In order to 
fubdue the terror which he muft feel in 
his firft attempts, his favage mafter often 
lights up fome wet ftraw in the fire- 
place, which leaves the poor creature no 
¥ 2 | alter= 
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alternative but that of certain fuffoca- 
tion, or of inftantly getting to the top. 
1 have witneffed fill greater cruelty: 1 
have more than once feen a boy, when 
the chimney was all in a blaze, forced 
down the vent, like a bundle of wet 
rags, to extinguifh the flame. 


On the very day (the twenty-fecond of 
Jafi OGtober) when I was come to this 
part of my fubject, an indictment for 
cruelty to a young chimney-{weeper 
happened to be tried at the Wefltmintter 
{eflions. ‘The wretched fufferer had been 
decoyed into the houfe of a woman who 
carried on this horrid bufinefs, but who 
promifed to employ him only as an er- 
rand-boy. He had not been long there, 
however, before he was put to learn the 
trade, as it is called. Some domettic 
leffons were deemed neceflary to prepare 
him for public exhibition. The child, 
not being able to climb with the readi- 
nefs expected, ufed to be ftripped naked 
by the foreman, and whipped round the 

0 room 
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room with birch rods. Tis body, legs, 
and arms were feverely bruifed by the 
beatings he had received. This was not 
all. Though his knees and elbows had 
been rendered fore by repeated trials, 
yet when the poor creature could not 
- mount quick enough, his cruel inftru€tor 
ufed to goad him (while in the chimney) 
in the legs and thighs, by a needle put 
into the end of a ftick. 


It alfo came out in the courfe of the 
evidence, that unfortunate children of 
this fort are taught to climb by being 
taken to the porch of St. George's 
chureh, where, at the rifk of their lives, 
they are obliged to mount the perpen- 
dicular wall. I am always happy to 
fee juftice tempered with mercy, efpe- 
cially when the punifhment is at the 
difcretion of the judge or magiftrate ; 
but after a culprit had been fully con- 
victed of thofe atrocious acts, I could 
not help thinking that lenity towards 
him was carried too far in fentencing 

xo him 
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him only to fix months’ imprifonment. 
I am ftill more orieved to think, that 
any bufinefs which requires fuch dread- 
ful modes of training, fhould be to- 

lerated. | 
Perhaps I thall be told, that boys fo 
trained are neceflary. I deny the afier- 
tion. Chimneys are kept clean, with- 
out fuch cruel and dangerous means, 
not only in many countries on the con- 
tinent, but even in fome parts of our 
own ifland, where the houfes are much 
higher than in London. In North Bri- 
tain, for inftance, a bunch of furze or 
of broom anfwers the purpofe, and does 
the bufinefs cheaper and better. One 
man ftands at the top and another at 
the bottom of the chimney, when a rope 
is let down by means of a ball; and the 
bunch of furze or of broom, being pro- — 
perly faftened on, is pulled up and 
down till the chimney is quite cleaned. 
The little trouble and expence attend- 
ing the operation are the ftrongeft incite- 
ments 
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ments to repeat it fo often as to pre- 
clude the poflibility of a chimney’s ever 
taking fire. Is this the cafe in London, 
though hundreds of lives are every year 
facrificed to the moft barbarous method 
of preventing danger? How vain fhall 
we find the boafts that are made of 
mighty improvements in the metropolis 
of the Britifh empire, if we fairly con- 
fider that it is at leaft a century behind 
the meaneft village in the kingdom, in 
almoft every thing that regards the pre- 
fervation of human hfe! 


T have often heard the plea of necef- 
fity urged to juftify doing wrong, but 
never more abfurdly than in the employ- 
ment of boys to clean chimneys. Ex- 
perience clearly proves that it can be 
much better done without them; and 
{hall we, in perverfe oppofition to rea- 
fon and humanity, continue a practice 
which is equally forbidden by both? 
The abolition of the flave-trade has of 
late years become a very popular topic 

x, 4 among 
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among us; and the caufe of the poor 
Africans has been pleaded with lips of 
fire in our fenate. But while our pride 
is flattered by the idea of relieving 
flaves abroad, we make a fet of our fel- 
low-fubjects at home infinitely greater 
flaves, and far more miferable! This is 
fomething like the fafhionable chimera 
of univerfal philanthropy, which pre- 
tends to be alive to the fufferings of the 
diftant Hottentots, but in reality fteels 
the heart againft fpectacles of much 
keener wretchednefs in our own fireets. 


My late worthy friend, Jonas Han- 
way, who literally went about, doing 
good, ufed all his influence to ameliorate 
the condition of thofe unhappy crea- 
tures; which, in acertain degree, he ef- 
fected. But there are fome cuftoms, 
that can be thoroughly mended, only by 
being completely abolifhed.: While boys 
are forced up chimneys, they muft be 
miferable, whatever laws are made for 
their relief. A law prohibiting the prac- 
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tice altogether, would be at once laying 
the axe to the root of the tree; and the 
evil admits of no other remedy. 


Had Mr. Hanway taken up the 
matter upon this ground, he had {pirit 
and perfeverance {ufficient to have car-. 
ried it through, and to have obtained 
an act of parliament for the effectual 
relief of the moft wretched beings on 
the face of the earth. He confined his 
benevolent exertions to a partial alle- 
viation of their miferies, becaufe it had 
never occurred to him, that the climbing 
boys, as he calls them, were wholly un- 
neceilary. Whata pity that he did not 
carry his views a little farther, as, in that 
cafe, he certainly would not have re- 
mained fatisfied with any thing’ fhort of 
their total emancipation from fuch cruel 


and ufelefs bondage! 


The fituation of thofe children of mi- 
fery is now become more hopelefs, in 
confequence of the death of Lady Mon- 

TAGUE, 
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tTaGuE, who ufed to make fuch of them 
as could go to her houfe, happy for at 
leaft one day in the long and lingering 
year. I often wifhed to fee her well- 
known talents exerted in their favour : 
they could not have had an abler or a 
better advocate. The amiablenefs of 
her character would have given addi- 
tional force to the imprefiive productions 
of her pen; and the legiflature might 
have been induced to interpofe its au- 
thority in fupprefling an employment at 
once fo deftructive and fo degrading to 
the human {pecies. 


But furely there is humanity enough 
in both lhoufes of parliament to take up 
this fubjeét, without any other appeal to 
their feelings than a bare reprefentation 
of facts. 


Many touches more would be necef- 
fary to finifh the melancholy picture of 
the wretchednefs of young chimney- 
{weepers. Itis enough for me to fketch 

the 
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the principal outlines, in hopes that 
fome perfon more at leifure may be in- 
duced to lay on the internal colouring. 
In addition, however, to the miferies 
already defcribed, I muft not omit the 
malignity of the diforders, with which 
thoie poor creatures, if they live long 
enough, are almoft fure to be afflicted.. 
They are not only deformed and ftunted 
in their growth, but, in confequence 
of having their pores clogged, and the 
furface of their bodies continually co- 
vered with a coat of dirt compofed of 
foot, fweat, &c. they are fubject to 
various maladies unknown to the reft of 
mankind. 


I need only give an inftance of one 
of thofe difeafes, which is called by the 
fufferers the foot-wart, but which the 
late Mr. Porr has very properly named 
: the Chimney-fweepers cancer. He de- 
f{cribes it as a ragged, ill-looking fore, 
with hard and rifing edges,—rapid in 
its progrefs, painful in all its attacks, 

iy and 
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and moft certainly deftructive in its 
event. Extirpation by the knife, on 
its firft appearance, and the immediate 
removal of the part affected, he looks 
upon as the only chance of putting a 
{top to, or preventing the fatal iffue of 
the difeafe. His reflection on the fub- 
ject does equal honour to his heart and 
to his underftanding. ‘“ The fate of 
thefe people,” fays he, “ feems fingu- 
larly hard. In their early infancy, they 
are moft frequently treated with great 
brutality, and almoft ftarved with cold 
and hunger. They are thruft up nar- 
row, and fometimes hot chimneys, where 
they are bruifed, burned, and almoft 
fuffocated ; and when they get to pu- 
berty, they become peculiarly liable to 
a moft noifome, painful, and fatal dif- 
eale.” 
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HILDREN are not only lamed and 
maimed, but they often lofe their 
lives by accidents, owing to the carelefi- 
nefs or inconfiderate neglect of nurfes 
and mothers. <A child fhould never be 
left alone in a place of danger, or in 
any fituation where he may, through 
his own want of experience, be expofed 
to the deftructive elements of fire and 
water. We daily hear of children that 
have been burned to death, in confe- 
quence of their clothes having caught 
fire; and even grown people often lofe 
their lives by fimilar accidents. 


Afflicting events of this kind often 
take place even under the mother’s eye ; 
and, what is furprifing, their frequency 
does not prepare women for the moft ef- 
fectual method of extinguifhing the fire. 
Diftracted by the frightful feene, and 

the 
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the cries of the fufferer, they rufh to teat’ 
off the burning clothes. But, before this 
can be effected, the mifchief is done. 
The attempt, therefore, fhould never 
be made. ‘The clothing, inftead of 
being torn off, ought to be pretied clofe » 
to the body, and whatever is at hand 
wrapped over it, fo as to exclude the 
air, upon which the blaze will go out. 
It is the action of the air that keeps it 
alive, and increafes its vehemence. A 
carpet, a table-cloth, a blanket, any 
clofe wrapper, will inftantly extinguifh 
it. Ladies, whote drefs is fo very liable 
to catch fire, fhould in fuch a cafe have» 
recourfe to thefe means, and be their 
own prefervers, inftead of running out 
of the room, fanning the flame, and 
ufelefsly {creaming for help, which comes 
too late to fave them from tortures and 
from death. 


Our newfpapers frequently contain 
accounts of perfons, who, by running 
about, not only accelerate their own 

defiruc- 
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deftruction, but frighten others into an 
abfolute incapacity of affording them 
any affiftance. A cafe nearly of this 
fort very lately fell under my own ob- 
fervation. A beautiful woman, with 
her clothes in a blaze, had been fuffered 
to run out into the ftreet, before any 
bedy ventured to approach her. A 
hackney-coachman, feeing her in this 
fituation, jumped off his box, and, wrap- 
ping his coat round her, extinguifhed the 
flames. ‘Though her life was faved, ne 
remedy could be found for the cruel ra- 
vages of the fire on her perfon. She loft 
the ufe of fome of her limbs, and was 
mott fhockingly disfigured. Few people 
are ignorant of what ought to be done 
to extinguifh flame; but prefence of 
mind or courage is wanting in the mo- 
ment of fudden danger, and the confe- 
quences are of courfe deplorable. 


Yadmire the practical philofophy of 
the good women in North Britain, who 
are employed in {pinning flax, or fow as 

. they 
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they call it. Whenever the flax round 
their diftaff catches fire by any accident, 
they immediately wrap their apron 
about it, and it is out in an inftant. But 
where the fire affects an animated being, 
efpecially a darling child, I am afraid 
few mothers would have the refolution 
to act in the fame manner. Nor is this 
the cafe with mothers only. I have 
known a father ftand by, and fee his 
darling daughter burned to death, with- 
out any immediate and rational effort for 
her relief: the powers both of his mind 
and body were fufpended by the fhock ; 
and he remained like a ftatue at the very 
crifis of the alarming cataftrophe. Nay, 
IT have known children carried into the 
fireet, that the air might extinguilh 
the flame. | 


It muft be evident enough, from what 

I have faid of excefiive care in the treat- 
ment of children, that I would not have 
‘mothers or nurfes over-folicitous about 
trifles. But where expofure to danger 
may 
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may be attended with irreparable mif- 
chief, it cannot be too cautioufly 
guarded againft. I would therefore 
have the upper garments of children, 
when they can run about, made of wool- 
len materials, which do not fo readily 
catch fire as manufactures of flax and 
cotton. I would alfo have children 
taught very early to dread the fire ; and 
I think that the beft way of imprefiing 
their minds with the danger of coming 
. too near it, is to fuffer them’ to burn their 
fingers flightly, yet fo as to give them 
fome pain. This would have more— 
effect than a thoufand admonitions. 


When children are cold, they are 
very apt to get clofe to the fire; by 
which means they not only run the rifk 
of being burned, but of inducing whit- 
Joes or other inflammatory diforders of 
the extremities. In thefe cafes, how- 
ever, | would not have the preventive 
care of the nurfes or parents carried too 
far. ‘The actual experience of the tin- 
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gling effect will operate more powerfully 
than any thing which can be faid to 
young people to make them avoid it: 
when they have once felt the fmart, a 
few words to remind them of the caufe 
will be quite fufficient; and they will 
eafily acquire the habit of rubbing their 
hands and running about, rather than 
going to the fire to warm themfelves, 
after having been out in the cold. 


I have always been glad to find thofe 
femicircular irons, called guards, fixed 
up round fire-places in nurferies, and 
in all the apartments to which children 
had accefs. It gives me ftill greater 
pleafure to fee wire-fenders, two or three 
feet in height, now frequently made ufe 
of even in parlours and drawing-rooms. 
They are excellent prefervatives from the 
danger to which grown perfons, parti- 
cularly ladies, as well as giddy boys and 
girls, may be expofed, when ftanding 
or fitting by the fire. 


Children 
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Children are very fond of roaiting 
things, fuch as chefnuts, potatoes, &c. 
in the fire. I knew ‘a lady, who had 
nearly loft her life by an accident arifing - 
from a circumftance of this fort. A little 
boy was poking in the fire for a potatoe, 
which he had put in to roaft; his 
clothes caught the flame, and, though 
his mother was ftanding by, he was 
dreadfully burned. She, being a nurfe 
at the time, held an infant in her arms, 
which rendered her lefs capable of affitt- 
ing the other child. ‘The effect of the | 
fhock on herfelf was ferioutly alarming ; 
it dried up her breaft-milk, and_pro- 
duced a fever, the violence of which 
left little hopes of her recovery for three 
weeks : fhe was then feized with a con- 
vulfion fit, which came on critically, 
hke that which often precedes the erup- 
tion of the fmall-pox in infants, and is 
far from being an unfavourable fymp- 
tom. Her fit proved equally falutary; 
it abated the force of the fever, and 
fhe grew better every day after. This 
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lady was attended by my excellent friend 
the late Dr. John Gregory and myfelf, 
who had both defpaired of her recovery. 


The accidents from fcalding are ftill 
more numerous. Children are in conti- 
nual danger where victuals are cooking ; 
and, among the lower and middle ranks, 
the kitchen is the nurfery. One of the 
fineft boys I ever faw, loft his life in this 
manner. He was dancing round the 
kitchen, when a pot full of food for 
fome domeftic animals, which had been 
juft taken off the fire, ttood in his way: 
he fell backwards, and was fo f{calded, 
that, in fpite of all my beft endeavours, 
he died. 


Nothing hot fhould ever be left 
within a child’s reach ; otherwife he 
will very probably pull it over him: in 
which cafe, before the clothes can be 
got off, he may be fcalded to death. 
Children are alfo' apt to carry every 
thing to the mouth; and a very {mall 

quantity 
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quantity of any liquid, boiling hot, will 
occafion death, if taken into the fto- 
mach. A melancholy proof of this oc- 
curred not long fince. A child put the 
{pout of a tea-kettle to its mouth, and 
drank a little of the boiling water, which 
proved almoft inftantly fatal. Number- 
Jefs inftances have come to my know- 
ledge, of children having pulled off the 
table difhes full of hot victuals, with 
which they were fcalded in a terrible - 
manner. Indeed, victuals, or any thick 
fubftances, in a burning hot ftate, are 
much worfe than fluids, as they adhere 
more clofely to the fkin. 


Perhaps there is not a more pain- 
ful death, than that which is the 
confequence of fealding or burning. 
When inftantaneous, it is nothing ; but, 
when lingering, it is dreadful beyond 
imagination. We can only form fome 
imperfect idea of it from the intenfe pain 
occafioned by fcalds or burns, though 


_ not of deadly effect. Ionce had a pa- 
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tient, about one half of whofe fkin was 
{calded, by falling into a boiler. Though 
this man recovered, yet fo great was his 
agony, that, every time he was drefled, 
he ufed to beg and pray to be put to 
death. 


Accidents by cold water, though not 
fo frequent in early life as thofe occa- 
fioned by fire, ought neverthelefs to be 
suarded again{ft with due precaution. 
Children, who have no idea that thefe 
elements are hoftile to life, are often 
dead before they know their danger. 
Wells and pieces of water near houfes 
are frequently left open, or without any 
fence round them, as if they were de- 
figned for traps to lure the unwary to 
deftruction. Is it not well known, that 
young people are fond of looking into 
the water, efpecially when they can fee 
their own image or likenefs? And, 1s 
it an uncommon thing for them, when 
viewing themfelves in the watery murror, 
to tumble in, and to be drowned ? 

| : Tiven 
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Even to this day I fhudder at the re- 
collection of a draw-well in my father’s 
garden, without the leait railing to keep 
children at a proper diftance. A thou- 
fand times, in playful mood, have I 
{ported on the margin of the abyfs, and 
cannot now conceive how I efcaped a 
fatal flip. It is a weak fecurity againft 
the danger of open wells, or ponds, or 
pits, or the like cavities, to tell a child 
to take care. The effect of fuch a filly 
piece of advice is well expofed in Gay’s 
fable of the old hen and the young 
cock ; of which the moral is— 


“ Reftrain your child—you’ll foon believe 
“s The text which fays, we {fprung from Eve.” 


But it is not only in yards and gar- 
dens that the leaft flip may fometimes be 
fatal to children; they are often ex- 
pofea to almoft as much danger within 
doors, by falls in various fituations. I 
(hall firft mention the dark and winding 
{tair-cafes, which remain in all old 
houfes, efpecially in that part of Lon- 
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don which is called the City. Children 
muft be endued with a degree of pre- 
caution far beyond their years, to avoid 
tumbling upon thofe ftairs ; and, if they 
do make a falfe ftep, they often roil 
from the top to the bottom, As, from 
the ufual lightnefs of a child, a leg or an 
arm is feldom broken by fuch an acci- 
dent, little notice is taken of it at the 
time; but although it may not feem to 
do much hurt for the prefent, it often 
lays the foundation of future maladies. 
The fine organization or ftructure of the 
brain may receive a dangerous fhock ;_ 
and there is reafon to believe that the 
hydrocephalus mternis is fometimes the 
confequence of bruifes, or blows, or 
other injuries done to the head. I loft 
- a moft promifing boy, through an 
affection of his brain, which I thought 
was owing to a fall from a kitchen- 


dreffer. 


All children have an inclination to 
clinb, and to get upon ftools, chairs, 
tables, 
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tables, &c. A fall from one of thefe is 
more dangerous than mothers and 
nurfes are apt to imagine. A child’s 
head is large, and, being {pecifically 
heavier than the body, is the part moft 
liable to ftrike the ground, and thus to 
caufe a concuffion of the brain, which 
may be attended with fatal confe- 
quences. All the furniture of a nurfery 
fhould be low, fo as to preclude at once 
the defire of climbing and the danger of 
falling. The tables fhould alfo be made 
without corners, as thefe harp projec- 
tions often do mifchief. I have already 
declared myfelf a warm advocate for in- 
dulging the refilefs activity of children, 
on which their growth and health very 
much depend; but, till they acquire 
reafon and experience to guide them, it 
is the bufinefs of their parents to take 
care, that they move about, and always 
remain in a fphere of perfect fafety. 


For the fame reafon, nurfes fhould 
never leave any deadly weapon within 
the 
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the reach of children. Knivesand fharp 
inftruments, with which they may cut 
or wound themfelves, are very improper 
playthings. Yet I remember to have 
read in fome newfpaper a curious ftory, | 
of feveral lives having been faved by a 
knife in the hand of an infant. It hap- 
pened near one of thofe extenfive woods 
on the continent, whence hungry wolves 
often fally forth in queft of prey. The 
wife of a peafant, who lived in a cot- 
tage at no great diftance, was gone out 
upon fome bufinefs, leaving an infant in 
the cradle, under the care of three or four 
more of her young family, one of whom 
gave a knife to the baby to amule it. 
During the mother’s abfence, a wolf, 
impelled by hunger, ruthed into the 
cottage, and made its firft fnap at the 
infant’s arm, which, being extended with 
the knife in a playful manner, it entered 
the throat of the ravenous animal, and 
proved its death. As the women in our 
happy ifland have no occafion to arm 
. their children againft fuch enemies, | 


de 
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do not fuppofe that they will be 
tempted, by the defire of hearing their 
infants cried up as heroes, to intruft them 
with weapons, which are far more likely 
to hurt than to defend them. 


But to return to more ferious and ne- 
ceflary precautions: I muft next take 
notice of fome fatal accidents which 
frequently occur, though they may be 
ealily guarded againft. We daily hear 
of children falling from windows and 
being killed: this muft be owing tothe 
want of proper prefervatives; a few 
bars fixed acrofs the windows of the 
nurfery, or of any high apartments 
where children are fuffered to play 
about, would prevent fuch difafters. 
Yet eafy as the remedy is, we find it 
too often neglected. How frequently 
have | feen, with much alarm, children 
hanging out of windows in a ftate of 
imminent danger, and no regard paid, 
to them by any perfon within! This is 
peculiarly the cafe with the children of 

the 
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the poor in London, who commonly live 
in the upper ftories, and feldom or never 
have their windows fecured by bars. 
To keep fuch windows conftantly fhut 
would exclude the frefh air, fo neceflary 
to health, and even to exiltence; while, 
on the other hand, having them open, 
without the guard or defence here re- 
commended, is expofing the giddy and 
thoughtlefs to certain mifchief. On the 
leaft noife in the ttreet, achild is apt to. 
run to the window, and, leaning for- 
ward in eager gaze, is often daithed 
again{t the pavement. ! 


Tn my former remarks on hanging cots, 
my chief aim was to thew how much 
fafer and more conducive to {fleep their _ 
gentle motion was, than the violent and 
dangerous rocking of a cradle. I have 
now an obfervation of greater extent to 
make on beds in general, which is, that 
they often prove fatal to children, inftead 
of being places of eafy and fecure re- 
pofe. It is too cuftomary for mothers 

and 
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and nurfes to take infants into bed with 
them for the whole night. This is al- 
ways relaxing, and fometimes attended 
with the melancholy effect of fuffocation. 
Hither in France or in Holland, I am 
not now potitive which, there is a pro- 
hibitory law. againft putting any child 
to fleep in the fame bed with its mother 
ornurfe. Though we have no fuch law 
in England, maternal care ought to fup- 
ply the want of it, efpecially as it is not 
an extraordinary, or a very uncommon 
thing, to hear of a child’s being {mo- 
thered by the accidental rolling or pref- 
fure a grown perfon during fleep. 


The ufe of turn-up bedfteads is not 
lefs noxious or dangerous. They exclude 
the air from the bedclothes all day, and 
render them frowzy and unwholefome. 
Children may alfo be inadvertently 
killed inthem. ‘The fervant, or perhaps 
the mother, turns up the bed ina hurry, 
without examining whether the child is 
in it or not: the infant, incapable of 
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making any noife in this fituation, is 
fmothered before the miftake is found 
out; and tears flow in vain to remedy 
what a little caution might have pre- 
vented, or what could never have hap- 


pened in a proper bed. 


Children fuffocated in this manner, as 
well as thofe accidentally overlaid, might 
be fometimes reftored to life. Yet I do 
not recolleét any inftances, except the 
one mentioned in my “ Domeftic Medi- 
cine,” of its having been done ; though 
it muft be as practicable as in cafes of 
drowning, of fits, and various other ca- 
fualties, attended with afufpenfion or 
feeming extinction of all the vital powers. 
It is not my bufinefs, however, to fug- 
eeft the ufe of very precarious refto- 
ratives, when the means of proveruey 
are fo eafy and certain. 


I fhould never have done, were I to 
engage in a particular defcription of all 
the dangers to which children are ex- 

3 pofed 
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pofed in our ftreets, partly through the 
want of a good medical: police, and 
partly through the negligence of their 
parents. ‘The importance and the ne- 
ceflity of the former, I may take fome 
other opportunity to enlarge upon; my 
prefent with is, to excite the attention of 
mothers to the perils which await their 
children at almoft every corner, when 
they are fuffered to run about by them- 
felves, or intrufted to young people who 
have neither fufficient ftrength nor ex- 
perience to protect them. It always 
gives me great uneafinefs to fee infants 
dandled by girls who are hardly able to 
hold them up, or led about by others 
whofe giddinefs is more likely to plunge 
them into danger than to keep them 
out of it. At leaft half the accidents 
that befal children, both within doors 
and without, are owing to the folly, the 
cruelty, I had almoft faid the murderous 
criminality of leaving one child to the 
care of another, who, though a little 

older, 
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older, is not lefs in want of a mother’s 
or a nurfe’s vigilance. 


Let me afk any parent of common 
fenfe and tender feelings, whether it can 
be fairly confidered as much fhort of 
murder, to let a little girl of feven or 
eight years of age take an infant out in 
her arms, or lead about younger children 
than herfelf, in fuch a city as London, 
where carts and carriages of every de- 
{cription are rattling along—where horfes 
are galloping—bullocks furioufly driven 
—and crowds of people conftantly ruth- 
ing with thoughtlefs impetuofity ? Is it 
a wonder, then, to hear every day of 
children run over, their legs or arms 
broken, their brains dafhed out, or their 
bodies crufhed to atoms, in the midft of 
thofe dangers to which they are fo in- 
confiderately expofed ? Though the 1m- 
mediate authors of fuch difatters defeive 
in moit cafes to be hanged, yet I do not: 
know how any jury could confcientioutly 

acquit 
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acquit the negligent parent of fome par- 
ticipation in the crime. | 


Let me therefore conjure mothers, in 
particular, never to permit their young 
children to go alone into the fireets, and 
never to rely upon one child’s protection 
of another. [It is alfo a’ mother’s duty 
to make her children, as foon as. they 
are capable of it, aware of danger, and 
to inftruct them how to avoid the num- 
berlefs enemies that befet them on all 
fides, ‘and too often prove fatal to infant 
life. A-good police would certainly go 
a great way, towards the prevention of 
many of thofe difafters which fo fre- 
quently occur in our ftreéts, but no 
laws can ever be made that wil fuper- 
fede the mother’s care and attention in 
watching over the health and fafety of 
her children. 
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CHAPS. EX. 


OF FOUNDLING HOSPITALS, AND OTHER 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 
REARING OF POOR OR DESERTED 

CHILDREN. 


HE proper qualifications and indifs 
penfable duties of mothers having fo 

far engaged our attention, 1 am not 
without hopes that the remarks which 
have been made on thofe important 
fubjects, will be of fome fervice in the 
middling and higher ranks of life. But 
it gives me pain to think, that there are 
ereat numbers of poor women, who do 
not want fo much to be taught, as to be 
enabled to difcharge their duty. ‘They 
would willingly devote all their time and 
care to the nurfing of their children ; 


but the want of common neceflaries 
forces 
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forces them to be otherwife employed. 
They fee their infants languith ; but 
the dread of famine is an object of {till 
keener concern. They are not dead to 
the impulfes of natural affection; but 
its warm emotions in their hearts are 
foon chilled by diftrefs. It is poverty, 
whofe icy hand congeals the fireams of 
maternal comfort, and whofe withering 
breath blafts fome of the-faireft buds of 


human life. 


Vanity is more gratified than reafon, 
by the acknowledgment that there is 
not any country in the known world 
which is fo much diftinguifhed as Kng- 
land for its charitable inftitutions. How 
mortifying it is to add, that there is not 
any country in which charity is fo 
much abufed and perverted! When | 
look at fuch a building as the I’oundling 
Hofpital, much more like a palace than 
a nurfery for poor children;—when I 
confider the vaft fums laid out in raifing 
that ftructure, and the ftill greater fums 

72 which 
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which have fince been expended and 
continue to be expended upon the mofé- 
pompous and lefs’ ufeful parts of the 
eftablifhment ;—I cannot help erying 
out with RocuEFroucauLtT, that vir- 
tue or charity would never go fo far, if 
pride did not keep her company. 


It is much to be lamented, that the 
plans for the relief both of the old and the 
young, in every pitiable fituation, which 
at different times have been encouraged 
by the people of England, fhould all be 
eonnected with fuperb buildings, profit- 
able jobs, and a train of offices and em~ 
ployments, which prey upon the funds, 
and render their ufe te the public very 
fmall, in comparifon to what it might 
otherwife have been. ‘This grofs mit- 
application—this waite of charitable 
contributions, is not the only thing to 
be found fault with in the management 
of the Foundling Hofpital. Never did 
any inftitution hold out fairer claims to 
the fupport of the benevolent and hu- 


Manes 
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mane, and never was any more li- 
berally patronized; yet, from igno- 
rance and inexperience, inftead of pre- 
ferying the lives of children, it has too 
frequently accelerated their death. 


/ 


The firft fuggeftion of a Foundling 
Hofpital was certainly very plaufible: 
its profeffed object was to refcue from 
mifery and deftruction the innocent 
victims that would otherwife be doomed 
to both by the defertion of their parents, 
Thus many valuable lives would be 
faved to fociety, and fuch a refource 
would be opened to unfortunate mo- 
thers, as would remove, or confiderably 
weaken, qny temptation to the commif- 
fion of the moft unnatural acts. The 
prude, the bigot, and the canting 
hypocrite, might, indeed, condemn fuch 
a fuppofed encouragement to the illicit 
union of the fexes; but humanity can 
never look upon the prefervation of a 
human being as a crime. 


Z3 An 
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An undertaking, therefore, of fo fpe- 
clous a tendency, could not fail to meet 
with the moft generous fupport. Inde-_ 
pendently of all private contributions, 
fixty thoufand pounds a year out of the 
public money were for feveral years ap- 
propriated by parliament to fo laudable 
a purpofe. A palace, as I before ob- 
ferved, inftead of a nurfery, foon reared 
its head. ‘The doors were thrown open 
fox, the admifiion of deferted children 
from all parts, not to be nurfed and edu- 
cated there, but to be fent down to the 
diftant counties, and in their conveyance 
numbers of the poor infants perifhed. 
i am not here making a vague or an 
imaginary calculation ; lam {tating what 
fell under my own notice, when I was 
_phyfician toa very confiderable branch of 
the Foundling Hofpital. I have elfe- 
where defcribed the mortality which 
was occafioned by the improper, ufe of 
-qjnedicines among thofe who had fur- 
vived the fatigues of the journey. 1 
have alfo explained the very eafy means 
: 8 5 IT made 
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I made ule of to put a ftop to fuch af- 
flicting ravages, while the children and 
their nurfes were under my infpection 
and control. But all my remonftrances 
againft having them dragged away from 
thofe nurfes too foon, crowded into 
hotpitals, confined in fchools, or put 
out. to unhealthy employments, were 
unavailing. I was told, that the efta- 
blithed rules and cuftoms of the hofpi- 
tal could not be deviated from, though 
their evident effect was to deftroy 
health, and to enfeeble the minds as 
well as the bodies of the unfortunate 
victims. 


I have often viewed with indignation 
the fallacious reports of the numbers of 
children faid to be brought up and pro- 
vided for at fuch places. I am very 
confident, that were an accurate lift 
made out of thofe who perifhed through 
unfeafonable removals, improper treat- 
ment, bad nurfing, difeafes occafioned 

ZA by 
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by too early confinement in {chools, as 
well as by infection in hofpitals, and, 
lafily, through what I call murderous 
occupations, it would appear that not 
one in ten of the infants received there 
ever lived to becoine a ufeful member 
of focicty. 


But, befides the evils here hinted at, 
there is a fundamental error in the plan 
itfelf, not only of the Foundling Hofpi- 
tal, but of all parochial and other chari- 
table inftitutions. for the maintenance 
and education of poor children. Every 
{cheme which tends to feparate the pa- 
rent from the child, whatever impofing 
appearance it may wear, is a bad one, 
and will eventually be found to do mif- 
chief. Itis flying in the face of nature, 
a thing that never can be done with im- 
punity: it is rending afunder the firtt 
and the ftrongeft bonds of fociety—pa- 
rental and filial affection: it is per- 
verfely attempting to blunt and deftroy 

that 
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that fineft feeling of the heart, motherly 
love, without which the human {pecies 
could not long exift. All nature points 
out the mother for the nurfe of every 
thing that is brought forth alive; nor 
can her place be fupplied by any infti- 
tution. 'Thofe who make the experi- 
ment will foon be convinced of their 
temerity and folly. 


A few years ago, I met with a letter 
addreffed to lord Firzwiiii1am, then 
viceroy of Ireland, on the fubject of the 
proteftant charity {chools in that coun- 
try. As the author’s fentiments agree 
with mine in many points, and_parti- 
cularly with refpect to the pernicious 
effects of feparating children from their 
parents for the fake of education, I 
{hall here give them in his own words. 
Some people may think the language 
too ftrong; but the nature of the 
fubject’ required the moft pointed 
energy. 


6 pres 
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« My Lord, I do requeft that you 
will take the trouble of reading the ac- 
count of this inveterately illiberal infti- 
tution in any common almanac; and 
every line will, 1 think, carry its own 
reprobation to. an ingenuous. mind. 
The children, as it is regulated in their 
unnatural fyftem, are all. placed in 
{chools remote from their former abodes; 
or, in other words, they are torn from 
all the {weet affociations that attend the 
interefting idea of home, This is, in- 
deed, a charity which thrives on the ex- 
tinction of all the other charities of | 
life; and the feelings of nature muft be 
eradicated, before they can become nurf- 
lings of the fiate. They are banifhed from 
their vicinage to a remote quarter of the 
kingdom, where all the traces and ties 
of kindred are loft and cut off; all habi- 
tudes of the heart {mothered in the cra- 
dle; and, when fent into the world, they 
know not the fpot which gave them 
birth, the mother that bore them, nor 
the blood that flows in their veins. I 

think 
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think of the fpeech of Locawn, the In- 
dian chief, when all his kindred were 
murdered—There remains not a drop of 
my blood in the veins of any living crea- 
ture.” 


The writer here takes occafion to di- 
rect his remarks to the heart, as well as 
to the head ;—to exert all his powers of 
pathetic, as well as of argumentative 
eloquence. <“ It is,” fays he, “a cold, 
cheerlefs, and forlorn feeling of this na- 
ture, which mutt freeze the young blood, 
and, placing the mind in a ftate of ful- 
len infulation, makes its re-action upon 
fociety rather dangerous than benefi- 
cial. ‘The ties of kindred operate as a 
fort of external confcience upon the con- 
duct of men, deterring them from the 
commiflion of great crimes, for fear of 
the difgrace which would be reflected 
on their relations. There is a family 
pride, a domeftic honour, among the 
very pooreft and loweft of the commu- 
nity, that guards, and fanctions, and is 

a fort 
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a fort of God for the little houfehold, | 
Even the higheft have fuch workings 
of nature. Lady Macneru exclaims, 
had he not refembled my father when he 
_ flept, I had done it. The imagined coun- 
tenance of her father was the only con- 
{cience left, and came between her and 
murder. But charter-fchool policy 
makes a fort of maflacre of all thoic 
domettic moralities which operate upon 
character and conduc, without being 
able to put a higher and nobler principle 
of action in their place; and thus, 
I fear, the fame policy has bred up 
many victims for the laws, while they 
only thought of making profelytes to a 
religion.” | a 


Though the fubject is here confi- 
dered only in a moral light, yet I could 
not refift the temptation to make a fhort 
extract from fuch a mafterly letter; and 
I do not think that any of my readers 
will be difpleafed at the perufal of it. 
But I have {till lefs occafion to make | 

any 
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any apology for ftating the author’s 
opinion of the moft effectual means of 
remedying the evil, as the leading fea- 
ture of his plan of reform exaétly cor- 
-refponds with what I recommended 
above thirty years ago. I was then la- 
menting, that poverty often obliged 
sitters to neglect their offspring, in. 
order to procure the neceflaries of life. 
I obferved, that, in fuch cafes, it be- 
came the intereft as well as the duty of 
the public to affift them; but I con- 
tended that ten thoufand times more 
benefit would accrue to the ftate, by 
enabling the poor to bring up _ their 
‘own children, than from all the hofpi- 
tals that ever could be erected with 
that view. Ina fubfequent edition of 
thofe remarks, I added, that, if it were 
made the intereft of the poor to keep 
their children alive, we fhould lofe very 
few of them; and that a {mall premium 
given annually to each poor family, for 
every child they had alive at the year’s 
end, would fave more infant lives than 
if 
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if the whole revenue of the crown were 
expended on hofpitals for this purpofe. 


It gave me great pleafure to find, that 
the writer juft now quoted had reafoned 
in the fame manner on the hundreds of 
thoufands which had been expended, 
merely, he fays, to create foundlings ; 
the tenth part of which, if properly em- 
ployed, would have been of. infinitely 
more fervice to fociety. The proper 
mode of employing charitable contri- 
butions, he thinks, {hould confift chiefly 
in giving premiums to fuch parents as 
have fhewn moft zeal and capacity in 
educating their children. Thus, not- 
withftanding the different points of view 
in which we examined the abufe of fo 
important a part of public charities, the 
very means which I advifed for faving 
the lives, and promoting the bodily 
health of infants, appeared to him the 
moft conducive alfo to their intelle@ual 
and moral improvement. 


The 
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~ The prejudices in favour of old intti- 
tutions muft be firong, indeed, when 
they can refift the cleareft evidence of 
facts, and the plain deductions of fair 
argument. Yet, in the queftion before 
us, how the public, or the ftate, may 
~mott effectually contribute to the nurf- 
ing and rearing of poor infants, one 
would fuppofe that no appeal to paft 
experience, nor any great depth of rea- 
foning, were necetlary to demonfirate the 
impropriety of feparating children from 
their parents. Nature forms the chain 
that binds them; and, if poffible, it 
fhould never be broken. I have fhewn 
how the lives of the mother and child 
are entwined, not only during pregnancy, 
but after delivery. ‘To part them, is to 
endanger the health and the exiftence 
of both. -They are equally neceflary to 
each other's well-being ; and the longer 
they are kept together, the more fenfible 
they become of the duties they owe 
to one another, which, when faithfully 
difcharged, tend greatly to increafe the 
fum of human happineis. 

but 
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But how are we to expect that any 
regard will be paid to this doétrine by 
narrow-minded -unfeeling overfeers of 
the poor, who make a greater merit of 
of faving a fhilling to their parifh, than 
of faving fifty lives to the community ? 
We now and then hear of inftances 
of fuch perfons being dragged into 
our courts of juftice, to anfwer for 
their cruelty to pregnant women; but 
no account is kept, and of courfe no 
cognizance can be taken. of the immenfe 
number of infants -that are torn, in our 
parochial receptacles, from the arms of 
their diftrefled mothers, and are con- 
figned to an untimely death, or to cer- 
tain debility and protracted wretched- 
nefs. Even the fhow of humanity in 
fome of thofe places, ferves only to ex- 
cite our ftronger indignation. It is a 
cobweb, through which the penetrating 
eye can eafily fee written up in lets 
ters of blood, cH1npREN MURDERED 
HERE UNDER THE SANCTION OF CHA® 
RITY- 


Are 
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Are we not always fhocked at read- 
ing or hearing any accounts of the bar- 
barous policy that prevails in China, 
where avaricious as well as diftreffed pa- 
rents are encouraged by the permiffion 
of the law, and by the force of example, 
to deftroy their female children, in or- 
der to avoid the expence of rearing 
them? And is there a father or a mo- 
ther in Great Britain, who would not join 
in a general outcry againft an act of par- 
liament for the immediate drowning of 
ail infants taken to parifh workhoufes ? 
Yet, humanity itfelf muft acknowledge, 
that inftant death is infinitely preferable 
to a lingering exiftence in a ftate of pain, 
of mifery, of continual fuffering and dif- 
eafe. I do not, therefore, hefitate to 
affert, that fuch policy as that of the 
Chinefe, or fuch an act of parliament 
as I have now mentioned, would, in rea- 
lity, be an act of mercy, contrafted with 
the prefent moft barbarous, moft mhu- 
man, and moft deteftable method of 
taking care, as it is falfely called, 

AA of 
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of .poor infants. thrown upon acs pa- 
rith. 


. Nothing was left undone by the late 
Joras Hanway to probe this fore to 
the bottom. He fpared neither. time, 
pains, nor expence, to procure the full- 
eft, information on the, fubject, before 
he publifhed. his: ‘“‘ Plea for mercy to the 
Children, of the Poor.” Tle there ftates, 
as, the refult, of his inquiries and caicu- 
lations, , that not more than one. in 
 feventy of the children configned to the 
parilh, ever. attained to mature age ; and 
that even that one feldom became an 
ufeful. member of. the community. 
Among many inftances of the moft hor- 
rid nature, he takes notice of a memo- 
randum he met with in the books of @ 
certain parifh, where the names of pars 
ticular nurfes were inferted, with the re- 
mark ‘of their being ‘“ exrcedlent killing 
nurfes.’ ‘This teftimonial of their ex- 
pertnefs in murder, was deemed by the 
overfeers, who had tried them, the 
oe Sal Al ftrongedt 
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ftrongeft recommendation to confiant 
employment. 


Let it not be fuppofed, that 1 mean 
to involve all overfeers of the poor in 
one general charge of infanticide. I 
know keyeie of Cees Pog amiable 
every sin in their power fo ‘promote 
the ends of true charity and the real ‘in- 
tereits of humanity, were they not tied 
down by the eftablithed rules of ‘their 
otice. ‘That part of the  inftitution 
which relates to the nurfing and rearing 
of children, being radically wrong, the 
moit zealous exertions of any individual, 
during his fhort continuanée in office, 
will operate but as a temporary pallia- 
tive. of an evil in its own nature incur- 
able. It is not a partial reform, but a 
total change of fyftem, that can in fuch 
cafes be pedcagett 6 of any good effect. 


‘The fupporters of Foundling Hofpi- 
tals may imagine, that a juftification, 
of or pian is implied even in my cen- 

AA Q fures 
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fures of parochial eftablifhments: for 
poor children. ‘They may fay, that the 
laudable end of their charity is not to 
feparate infants from their mothers, 
but to provide for thofe from whom 
eruel and unnatural mothers have fepa- 
rated themfelves. I before paid the juft 
tribute of applaufe to the fpirit of fuch 
an inftitution, and to its profefled ob- 
jects ; but [lamented the abufes which 
had arifen out of it, or rather, which 
were infeparably connected with the 
execution of the fcheme. Its obvious 
tendency and its actual effect have been 
to create foundlings,—to encourage the 
defertion of young children, whom many 
of their parents would never have con- 
fisned to a receptacle of that fort, but 
from cruel neceflity, and from a vain 
hope that due care would be taken of 
the poor creatures. I have fhewn the 
extent of that care, the dreadful {weep 
of mortality which accompanied it, and 
its confequent infufficiency to promote 
the defired end. 

I would 
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I would not however have Foundling 
Hofpitals entirely abolifhed. I would 
endeavour, in the firft place, to render 
them lefs neceflary, by a method which 
I fhall fully explain in the next chapter, 
and of which the great object will be to 
take away from poor mothers all tempt- 
ation to abandon their children. . But 
as fome women may be prompted, by 
other motives than that of w ant, to de- 
{troy their young, let there be a recep- 
tacle ever open for the refcue of fuch 
victims, and for the prevention of fuch 
unnatural crimes. If my plan for the 
relief of poverty, above hinted at, be 
carried into full effect, the number of 
foundlings of the latter defcription will 
always be fmall, and will not require 
any very expentive eftablifhment. There 
will be no occafion for fhowy buildings 
——no room for lucrative jobs, offices, 
or appointments. ‘T'wo or three truftces, 
without falary or emolument, and’ ac- 
tuated folely by humane and charitable 
motives, will be fufficient to receive the 

AAQ money, 
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money, and to Jay it out according to 
well-regulated and maturely-confidered 
inftructions. The prefent abufes are 
very great and very flagrant: but the 
reform is very eafy, if it be zealoufly 
undertaken and perfey ered in by men 
of talents and virtue. J take it for 
granted that fuch perfons will alfo pot: 
fefs dignity of mind enough to defpife 
the wretched fe ggeflions (i ignorance; 
of prejudice, of envy, malignity, for- 
did intereft, and difappointed vanity. 


The foregoing remarks are purpotely. 
apitined to fome of our moft popular 
eftablifhments for the nurfing and rear- 
jong of children, It would ek me too 
far to enter into a detail of all the 
{fchemes which have affumed the lke 
‘name of charitable mmftitutions in the 
neighbourhood of London alone. The 
former haye at leaf the merit of having 
been well intended ; but moft of a 
Jatter are founded in fraud, and have 
no other Alm but to enrich fome artful 

projector, 
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_ projector, at.the expence of public.cres, 
dulity. This is an inexhautiible, feud 
for any man who can inventa quack: 
medicine, anew mode of faith; or tlre 
plan of fome {pecious charity: Wehaie 
feen footmen in the firft’ department, 
coal-heavers in the fecond, and {windlers 
in the third, driving their chariots with? 
rival fplendor and fuccefs. \ But) the 
victims of the laft: deception are moft to 
be pitied, becaufe they are poor, ‘inno: 
cent, and _ helplefs children : whilé’ the 
dupes of the two firft, being people of 
mature years and experience,» caniioct 
lay claim to any compatiion for fuffer- 
ing not only their purfes, but their very 
Gulls and bodies, to be {ported with by: 
ignorant and audacious Hn PowyEs bat 
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CHAP. X. 


SKETCH OF A PLAN FOR THE PRE-~ 
SERVATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
THE? HUMAN SPECIES. 


WERE this fubject to be difcuffed with 

"a degree of extent fuited to its im- 
portance, it would require a large vo- 
lume. ButI mean to touch only upon 
a few of the principal points, merely 
with the hope of exciting more general 
attention to a matter, which, though of 
the higheft concern, has hitherto been 
very flightly confidered. I fhall not 
dwell upon truths which are obvious to 
almoft every perfon of common under- 
ftanding, that the refources and ftability 
of a ftate depend upon the number, vi- 
gour, and induftry of its fubjects ; and, 
on the contrary, that where little value 
is fet on the increafe of population, on 
the erowth, health, or life of man, the 
ae sis political | 
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political fabric, however fhowy, ftands 
on a rotten foundation, and muft fooner 
or later fink into an abyfs dug out of 
its own inhumanity. It is enough to 
mention thefe truths, in order to fecure 
the ready affent of all thinking people; 
but the practical inferences to be drawn 
from them may admit of a great diver- — 
fity of opmions. The plan which lam 
about to propofe, whether approved of 
or not, may be productive of one good 
effect at leaft, that of exercifing the in- 
genuity of others, and perhaps of direct- 
ing public and private charity to more 
ufeful purpofes than thofe to which they 
are now applied. 


“I hope I need not go over the old 
ground again, or repeat my former ar- 
guments, to prove that there is not any 
law of nature fo clear, fo forcible, or fo. 
facred as that which ordains every mo- 
ther to be the nurfe of her own young. 
The. well-being of both, as I before ob- 
ferved, depends on the faithful difcharge 

ot 
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of thisduty. Every attempt to divert 
the breaft-milk from its proper channels, 
endangers the mother’s life; and it is 
beyond the power of wealth to procure, 
or of art to devife, any nutriment fo 
congenial to the conftitution of the in- 
fant, as the very juices of which it is com- 
pofed, and which have fo long fuftained: 
it inthe womb, It is equally impof- 
fible to fupply the tender care and un- 
wearied attention of a parent; and the 
rich, who truit to hirelings, find by woe- 
ful experience, that half their children 
perifh in early life. Is it a wonder, then, 
that a far greater mortality fhould await 
the poor infants thrown upon the pa- 
rith, or configned to an hofpital, where 
no individual is interefted in their pre- 
fervation? I have faithfully ftated, as a: 
matter which came within the {phere of 
my own knowledge, that nine out. of 
ten of the deferted foundlings died he-” 
fore they attained to maturity ; and it 
appears from Mr. Hanway’s unquet- 
tionable account, that fixty-nine out of 

| —— feventy 
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feventy of the poor parifh children pe- 
rifh in the fame untimely manner, Can 
it therefore be called charity to perfe- 
vere in meafures which are fo deftruc- 
tive to the population of the country ? 


{ before fuggefted what appeared to 
me the belt fubftitute for a Foundling 
Hofpital,, confined in its objects to the 
pretervation of fuch children as might 
otherwife perifh by neglect, and of 
fuch as may be deprived of their mo- 
thers at an early age by the “ hand of 
fate.” Poor orphans and deferted in- 
fants being in the fame predicament, 
though from different caufes, muft be 
reared by firangers. The only expe- 
dient in thefe unavoidable deviations 
from nature, is to place the children un- 
der the care of nurfes of unexceptionable 
character, in a healthy part of the coun- 
try, and not to take them away till of 
age to be put apprentices. This ver y 
circumftance will prompt every nurfe to 
ufe her belt endeavours to rear a child 

who 
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who is to ftay with her, if he thrives and 
does well, till he is fourteen years of 
age. It is the only chance of making a 
firanger acquire in time a maternal af- 
fection for her nurfling. It is alfo the 
only chance of a poor child’s acquiring 
a good conftitution, and that kind of 
early education which is beft fuited to 
rural employments. 


But, for the relief of poor women, 
who in pregnancy may be expofed to 
numberlefs afflictions, and who, after 
delivery, may often be forced-to part 
with their children, I would not recom- 
mend either hofpitals or parifh work- 
houfes. Thefe receptacles are little bet- 
ter than half-way houfes, or conductors, 
to the grave. In their room, I would 
have a fund eftablifhed to afford indi- 
gent mothers every neceflary comfort 
and affiftance at their own habitations, 
during pregnancy as well as in childbed, 
and afterwards to enable them to nurfe 
and bring up their infants themfelves. 

By 
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By thefe means more lives would be 
preferved than by all the charitable in- 
{titutions now exifting in this country, 
without cofting one half of the money, 
or alienating the hearts of children from 
their parents. 


_ It is impoffible, without heart-felt 
forrow, to think of the immenfe num- 
bers of fine children that are loft for 
want of a little timely aid to mothers. 
How many of thefe poor women pine 
with their ofispring in obfcurity, and 
in unavailing ftruggles for their fup- 
port! The dread of ill-treatment, of 
difeafes, of death, and (what is ftill more 
terrible to a delicate mind) the dread 
of fhame, keeps them frem workhoufes 
and hofpitals. Their groans are unheard 
—their wants unpitied—and they pals 
like filent fhadows to the grave ! 


How many others, no lefs tenderly 
attached to their young, are driven by 
extreme diftrefs to leave them to the 

very 
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very uncertain care of others, and td 
hire out their own breafts, and their own 
diftracted, attention, toa ftranger! When 
a mother abandons her child, to fuckle 
that of another woman, one of: 'the 
infants is almott fure to die; and it free 
quently happens that both Jeg the 
fame fate. — 3 TOOq* SA) 


act 4 


There is a third clafs of truly pilabtd 
objects, though too often tee Ww ith 
eruel indiffer ence and contempt ; I mean 
the poor women whom we daily fee beg= 
ging with two, three, or nore children, 
and entirely dependant on fo precarious 
a refource fot a inorfel of bread.’ While 
thefe can lie under hédgés, and get 
{craps of food, they may live; but fhould: 
a fevere winter overtake them, when 
they muft cling to the rock for fhelter,., 
they will all be loft. It is not unlikely 
that many of thofe poor infants may’ be 
the iffue of men who have fought for 
their country ; and that they were turned 
out of houfe and harbour, left! they 

fhould 
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parifh. | 


Can public or private charity be 
better employed than in preferving fo | 
many lives to the ftate? And how are 
they to be preferved? Not by tearing 
the poor children from the arms of 
their mothers, and fending them to ho- 
tpitals and workhoufes, to be put under 
the care of “ excellent killing nurfes ?— 
but by enabling the mothers to nurfe 
them agreeably to the defigns of nature, 
and thus rendering fertility, not what it 
now is, a curfe to the poor, but the 
fource of the fweeteft pleafures, and the 
greatefi of all poffible bleffings.. A very 
{mall part. of the vaft fums collected in 
this kingdom by taxes, under the title 
of poor rates, and by voluntary contri- 
butions, would be fully fufficient for the 
propofed fund; and I am perfuaded 
that the wifdom and humanity of par- 
liament and of government could not 
be better exerted, than in preparing and 

| carrying 
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cairying into effect either this, or fome ’ 
other more advifable plan, for faving the 
lives of fuch an incalculable number of 
devoted victims. 


Vanity, as I before obferved, has a. 
very great fhare in the erection and fup- 
port of alms-houfes; or the rich and 
the truly humane would readily difcover, 
in the hints now given, a much more ufe- 
ful-as well as a more charitable method 
of employing their fuperfluous wealth. 
I hope, however, that the confcious 
pleafure of doing real good, will induce 
many ladies, bleffed with affluence, to 
afiift poor women to nurfe and rear their 
children in their.own little huts or habi- 
tions, though not infcribed on the out- 
fide with any vain compliment to the 
pride of a patronefs or a founder.> Is 
not the fight of a rifing family, who.are 
indebted to you for health, and even for 
exiltence, a thoufand times more gratify- 
ing to the human heart, than the filly 
oftentation or parade ofa public charity? 


It 
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It would imply a very unbecomin 
doubt of the good fenfe and natural feel. 
ings of my readers, to dwell any longer 
on this head; but many of them may 
think the other part of my plan, ex- 
prefied in the title of the prefent chap- 
ter, and having for its avowed object 
the wnprovement of the human Species, a 
little romantic. Yet, I flatter mytfelf 
that I, fhall be able to prove, that thére 
is nothing of fanciful or impracticable 
theory in the fuggeftion ; and that the 
improvement, as well as the prefervation 
of the human fpecies, may be eflectually 
promoted by the fame means—wwell- 
timed affiftance, and proper encourage- 
ment to mothers, 


In the firft chapter of this work I 
threw out fome hints on the proper 
choice of wives and of hufbands, with a 
view to the procreation of a healthy 
and vigorous iffue; and I lamented, 
_ that the impulfes of natural inclination 
were too often checked in civilized fo- 
ciety by the meaner patlions of avarice 

BB and 
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and falfe pride. I alfo took notice of 
cafes in which marriage had been for- 
bidden by the legiflators of different 
countries. But though it would be dif- 
ficult to frame, and to enforce any com- 
plete fyftem of laws for regulating the 
union of the fexes; and though fuch 
legal reftraints on marriages would be 
incompatible with the liberty. of indivi- 
duals in a free government like ours, 
yet it is in the power of every fiate to 
encourage the rearing of fine children, 
by granting to every mother a premium 
annually, in proportion to the age and 
number of the healthy children. the 
brought up. The profpect of a liberal 
and honourable reward at the end of 
every year, would encourage mothers to 
exert all their fkill, and ufe every en- 
deavour to rear a numerous and healthy 
offspring. It would excite a general 
emulation among mothers; and the ob- 
ject of the virtuous ftraggle would be, 
who fhould have the fineft children. 
The name of Corneria, that famous 
Roman mother, would no longer ftand 

*6 alone 
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alone on the records of maternal affec- 
tion; but Englith women, when re- 
queiied to fhew their jewels or their 
brighteft ornaments, would throw open 
tne nurfery, and exhibit a lovely family | 
to the fpectator’s admiring gaze. j 


Let it not be frivoloufly Shjediiat, that 
a fond mother cannot want, or cannot 
feel a ftronger flimulus, than natural af- | 
fection, to make her take care of her 


child. Poor women are forced by keen 


difirels to neglect their infants, in order 
to earn a bit of bread. They require 
therefore prefent fupplies, and the affu- 
rance ofa future reward ; not merely to 
induce them, but in fact to enable them 
to beftow more time and. attention 
pon this one important object. Again, 
then, I muft:aflert, that a part ofthe 
public money, as well as of private cha- 
ritable contributions, cannot be applied 
to a better purpofe, than to the efta- 
blifhment of a fund for the fupport and 


encouragement of fuch mothers. The 


good effects of this plan would far ex- 
Bi Bee ceed 
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ceed any prefent conjecture or calcula- 
tion. The population of the country 
would increafe with almoft incon- 
ceivable rapidity. Inftead of puninefs, 
deformity, difeafes; and early deaths, 
the rifing generation would be diftin- 
guifhed for their health, beauty, and 
VigOUr 5 and we fhould foon fee a ftout 
and hardy race {pring up, to repay with 
ufury, in valuable fervices to the ftate, 
the fums expended in nurfing and rear- 
ing them. I do not know any one infti- 
tution upon earth, im which humanity 
and enlightened policy would be found 
more happily united. | 


The effe@ts of premiums have been 
proved ina variety of other infiances, fuch 
as the culture of vegetables, the growth 
of flax, of hemp, of potatoes, the plant- 
ing of trees, and the improvement of 
the breed of cattle. Is it not a matter of 
jut furprife that no attention of this fort — 
fhould ever have been paid to the per- 
fonal or bodily improvement of the hu- 
man fpecies? We know that the moft 

a tender 
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tender plant is not more fufceptible of 
any fhape or form than infant man. We 
know that his ftrength and figure are 
certainly as improvable as thofe of any 
other animal, were proper methods pur- 
fued for the accomplifhment of fuch de- 
firable purpofes. Yet the breed of men 
is alone neglected, while every effort of: 
ingenuity is called forth, and the re- 
fources of wealth are exhaufted, in ex- 
periments to improve the breed of fheep, 
of horfes, and of oxen! 


I acver met with more than one man 
who took up this fubject on a ferious 
ground, His plan was a good one 
had he pofietfed fufficient means to carry 
it into execution. He propofed to 
purchafe a {mall ifland, and to plant 
it with as many people of both fexes as 
it would very comfortably maintain, 
Of thefe, he meant to fuperintend the 
diet, occupations, marriages, and the 
management of their children, with a 
view to try how far the breed might be 
improved, It was a fpeculation worthy 

BBS of 
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of an enlarged mind. Were every per- 
fon of landed property in the kingdom 
of this gentleman’s way of thinking, and 
could our country fquires in particular 
be induced to pay half as much atten- 
tion to the breed of men, as to that of 
dogs, horfes, and cattle, the progrefs of 
the human fpecies to perfection would 
become more rapid, and more aftonifh- 
ing, than the degeneracy fo often com- 
plained of in every fucceflive age. 


Nor would this progreflive improve- 
ment of man be confined to the body 
only ; it would extend itfelf alfo to the 
mind. Every thing great or good in 
future life, muft be the effect of early 
impreflions; and by whom are thote 
impreffions to be made but by mothers, 
who are moft interefted in the confe- 
quences? ‘Their infiruétions and ex- 
ample will have a lafting influence, and 
of courfe, will go farther to form the 
morals, than all the eloquence ,of the 
pulpit, the efforts of fchoolmatters, or 4 
the corrective power of the civil magil- 

trate, 
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trate, who may, indeed, punifh crimes, 
but cannot implant the feeds of virtue. 
If thefe are not fown in childhood, they 
will never take deep root; and where 
they are not found to grow, every vice 
will fpring up with baneful luxuriance. 


In this view of the fubject I could 
ealily find a thoufand arguments to en- 
force the political importance of the 
plan which I have fuggeited ; but L 
undertook only to fhew, that perfect 
health and growth, that perfonal beauty 
and vigour, were amoft likely tobe the 
fruits of the well-directed and well-en- 
couraged care of mothers in the nurfing 
and rearing of their children. Other 
authors have enlarged on the culture of 
of the heart and the underftanding, the 
firft and chief part of which they all 
acknowledge to be the inconteftible pro- 
vince of mothers. The eloquent writer 
whom I have repeatedly quoted, and 
who has taken fome pains: to illuftrate 
this point, argues with great juftnefs, 
that, if the early part of education, 
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which concerns us moft, had been des 
fioned for fathers, the Author of nature 
would doubtlefs have furnifhed them 
with milk for the nourifhment of their 
children. It is in concurrence with his 
opinion, that I have addrefied this little 
book of inftructions to females ; and as 
he has very beautifully compared infant 
man to a fhrub.expofed to numberlefs 
injuries in the highway. of life, I thall 
join him in calling on the tender and 
provident mother, to preferve the rifing 
fhrub from the fhocks of human preju- 
dice. I fhall fay to her, almoft in.his 
words, Cultivate, water the young plant 
before it die ; fo fhali its fruit be hereafter 
delicious to your tafte. Erect an’ -earh y 
fence round the difpofition of your “child ; 

others may delineate its extent ; but. at 
remains wtih you only to rue the e barrier. 
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APPENDIX, 


| Wen I firft turned my attention to the nur- 

fing and management of children, the 
late Dr. Capocan’s pamphlet on that fubject 
fell into my hands. I perufed it with great plea- 
fure, but foon loft it: and though I have been 
in queft of it for above forty years, I never 
could fet my eyes upon it till within thefe few 
“days ; which makes me conclude that it is out of 
print. That fo valuable a fragment may not be 
loft, I fhall infert the principal part of it in this 
Appendix ; and I hope it will render the book 
more extenfively ufeful, and, at the fame time, 
tend to corroborate my fentiments concerning 


mothers, 


In my opinion,” fays the ingenious writer 
whom I am now quoting, “ the bufinefs of nurfing 
has been too long fatally left to the management 
of women, who cannot be fuppofed te have pro- 
per knowledge to fit them for fuch a tafk, not- 
withftanding they look upon it to be their own 


province, What | mean is, a philofophic know- 
ledge 
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ledge of nature, to be acquired only by learned 
obfervation and experience, and which therefore 
the unlearned muft be incapable of. They may 
prefume upon the examples and tranfmitted cuf- 
toms of their great grandmothers, who were 
taught by the phyficians of their unenlightened 
days; when phyficians,»as-appears by late dil- 
coveries, were miftaken in many things, being: 
led away by hypothetical reafonings to entertain 
very wild conceits, in which they were greatly 
bewildered themfelves, and mifled others to be- 
lieve I know not what ftrange unaccountable 
powers in certain herbs, roots, and drugs; and 
alio in fome fuperftitious practices and ceremo- 
nies ; for all which notions there being no real 
foundation in nature, they ought to be looked 
upon as the effe&ts of ignorance, or the artifices 
of defigning quacks, who found their account 
by pretending to great knowledge in thefe occult 
qualities, and impofing upon the credulous. The 
art of phyfic has been much improved within 
this laft century: by obferving and followmg 
nature more clofely, many ufeful difcoveries 
have been made, which help us to account for 
_things in a natural way, that before feemed myf- 
terious and magical, and which have confe: 
quently made the practice of it more comform- 
able to reafon and good fenfe. This being the 
cafe, there is great room to fear, that thofe 
nurfes, who yet fetain many of thefe traditional 
prejudicess 
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prejudices, -are capitally miftaken in their ma- 
nagement of children in general, and, fancying 
that nature has left a great deal to fini fkill and 
contrivance, often do much harm where they 
intend to do good. Of thisI fhall endeavour to 
convince them, by fhewing how I think child. 
ren may be clothed, fed, and managed, with 
much lefs trouble to their nurfes, and infinitely 
greater eafe, comfort, and fafety, to the little’ 
ones. | 


** ‘When a man takes upon him to contradi@ 
received opinions and prejudices fan@ified by 
time, it 1s expected he fiould bring valid proof 
of what he advances. ‘Lhe truth of what I fay, 
that the treatment of children in general is 
wrong, unreafonable, and unnatural, will in a 
great meafure appear, if we but confider what a 
puny valetudinary race molt of our people of 
condition are, chiefly owing to bad nurfing, and 
bad habits contracted early. But let any one 
who would be fully convinced of this matter, 
Jook over the Bills of Mortality. “There he may 
obferve, that almoft half the number of thofe 
who fill up that black lift, die under five years of 
age: fo that half the people that come into the 
world, go out of it again before they become of 
the leaft ufe to it, or themfelves. To me this 
feems to deferve ferious confideration ; and yet 

I can. 
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Y cannot find, that any one man of fenfe and pubs 
lic f{pirit has ever attended to it at all; notwith- 
{tanding the maxim in every one’s mouth, that 
a multitude of inhabitants is the greateft ftrength 
and beft fupport of a commonwealth. The mif- 
condu&, to which I muft impute a great part of 
the calamity, is too common and obvious to en- 
gage the idle and fpeculative, who are to be 
caught only by very refined refearches; and 
the bufy part of mankind, where their im- 
mediate. intereft is not concerned, will always 
overlook what they fee daily : it may be thought 
anatural evil, and fo is fubmitted to without ex. 
amination. But this is by no means the cafe; 
and where it is entirely owing to mifmanagement, 
and poflibly may admit of a remedy, it is ridicu- 
lous to charge it upon nature, and fuppofe that 
infants are more fubjeét to difeafe and death, than 
grown perions ; on the contrary, they bear pain 
and difeafe much better, fevers efpecially (as ig 
plain in the cafe of the fmall-pox, generally moft 
favourable to children), and for the fame reafon 
that a twig is lefs hurt by a ftorm than’ an oak, 
In all the other produdtions of nature, we fee 
the greateft vigour and luxuriancy of health, 
the nearer they are to the egg or the bud ; they 
are indeed then moft.fenfible of injury, and it is 
injury only that deftroys them. When was there 
a lamb, a bird, or a tree, that died becaufe it 
was young? Thefe are under the immediate 

 nurfing 
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nurfing of unerring nature, and they thrive ac.’ 
cordingly. Ought it not therefore to be the 
care of every nurfe and every parent, not only 
to protect their nurflings from injury, but to be. 
well affured that their own officious fervices ‘be 


not the greateft the helplefs creatures can. 
fuffer ? 


“ In the lower clafs of mankind, efpecially in 
the country, difeafe and mortality are not fo fres. 
quent, either among the adult or their, children. 
Health and pofterity are the portion of the poor, 
I mean the laborious. The want of fuperfluity 
confines them more within the limits of nature : 
hence they enjoy bleflings they feel. not, and are. 
ignorant of their caufe. The mother, who has 
only a few rags to cover her child loofely, and 
little more than her own breaft to feed it, fees 
it healthy and ftrong, and very foon able to 
fhift for itfelf; while the puny infe@, the heir 
and hope of a rich family, lies languifhing un- 
der a load of finery that overpowers his limbs, 
abhorring and rejecting the dainties he is cram- 
med with, till he dies a vidim to the miftaken 
care and tendernefs of his fond mother. In the 
courfe of my practice, I have had frequent 
occafion to be fully fatisfied of this; and. have 
often heard a mother anxioufly fay, the child has 
not been well ever fince it has done puking and cry- 
ing. ‘Thefe complaints, though not attended to, 

point 
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point very plainly to their .caufe.. Is it not, very 
evident when a child rids its ftomach feveral — 
times ina day, that-it has been overloaded ?— 
‘When it cries, from the incumbrance and con- 
finement of its cloaths, that it is hurt by them? 
While the natural ftrength latts, (as every child 
is born with more health and flreneth than is 
generally imagined,) it cries at or rejects the fu. 
perfluous load, and thrives apace ; that is, grows 
very fat, bloated, and diftended beyond. mea- 
fure, like a houfe-lamb.. But in time, the fame 
oppreflive caufe continuing, the natural powers 
are overcome, being no longer able to throw off 
the unequal. weight; the child, now not able 
to cry any more, languifhes and is quiet. The 
misfortune is, thefe complaints are not under-— 
ftood ; it is fwaddled and crammed. on, till, 
after gripes, purging, &c..it finks under both 
burdens into a convulfion-fit, and efcapes any 
farther torture. ‘Uhis would be the cafe with the 
lamb, were it not killed when full fat. | 


‘«‘ That the prefent mode of nurfing is wrong, 
one would think needed no other proof than the 
frequent miflcarriages attending it, the death of 
many, andill health of thofe that furvive. **** 
What I am going to complain of 1s, that child- 
ren in general are over-cloathed and over-fed); 

-and fed and cloathed improperly. ‘To. thefe 


caules | impute almoft all their difeafes., . But.to 
be 
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ea little more explicit. ‘The firft great miftake 
is, that they think a new-born infant cannot bé 
kept too warm: from this prejudice they load and 
bind it with flannels, wrappers, fwathes, ftays, &c. 
which all together are almoft equal to its own 
weight; by- which means a healthy child in a 
month’s time is made fo tender and chilly, it 
cannot bear the external air; and if, by any ac- 
cident of a door or a window left carelefsly open 
too long, a refrefhing breeze be admitted into 
the fuffocating atmofphere of the lying-in bed- 
chamber, the child and mother fometimes catch 
irrecoverable colds: but, what is worfe than 
this, at the end of the month, if things go on 
apparently well, this hot-bed plant is fent out 
into the country to be reared in a leaky houle, 
that lets in wind and rain from every quarter. Is. 
it any wonder the child never thrives afterwards ? 
The truth 1s, a new-born child cannot well be 
too cool and loofe in its drefs: it wants lefs 
cloathing than a grown perfon in proportion, be- 
caule it is naturally warmer, as appears by the 
thermometer, and would therefore bear the cold 
of a winter’s night much better than any adult 
perfon whatever. here are many inftances, 
both ancient and modern, of infants expofed 
and deferted, that have lived feveral days; as 
it was the practice im ancient times, in many 
parts of the world, to expofe all thofe whom the 
parents did not care to be encumbered with ; that 

were 
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were deformed, or born under evil ftars: not to 
mention the many foundlings picked up in Lon- 
don ftreets. Thefe inftances may ferve to fhew, 
that nature has made children able to bear even 
great hardfhips, before they are made weak and 
fickly by their miftaken nurfes. But, befides the 
milchief arifing from the weight and heat of 
thefe fwadding-cloaths, they are put on fo tight, 
and the child is fo cramped by them, that its 
bowels have not room, nor the limbs any li- 
berty, to act and exert themfelves in the free 
eafy manner they ought. This is a very hurtful 
circumftance ; for limbs that are not ufed will 
never be flrong, and fuch tender bodies cannot 
bear much preflure: the circulation reftrained 
by the compreflion of any one part, mutt pros 
duce unnatural {wellings in fome other, efpe- 
cially as the fibres of infants are fo eafily dif- 
tended. ‘To which, doubtlefs, are owing the | 
many diftortions and deformities we meet with 
every where; chiefly among women, who fuf- 
fer more in this particular than the men, 


“‘ If nurfes were capable of making juft ob- 
fervations, they might fee and take notice of 
that particular happinefs, which a child thews 
by all its powers of expreflion, when it is newly 
undrefled. How pleafed, how delighted it is 
with this new liberty, when indulged for a few 
minutes with the free ufe of its legs and arms! 

But 
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But this is not to laft long : itus fwaddled up 


as before, notwithftanding its cries and com- 
plaints. . 


“*T would recommend the following drefs :, 
a little flannel waiftcoat, without fleeves, made, 
to fit the body, and tie loofely behind ; to which, 
there fhould be a petticoat fewed, and over this, 
a kind of gown of the fame material, or any. 
other that is light, thin, and fimfy. The petti- 
coat fhould not be quite fo long as the child, the 
gown a few inches longer; with one cap only 
on the head, which may be made double, if. it 
bé thought not warm enough. What I mean is, 
that the whole coiffure fthould be fo contrived,. 
that it might be put on at once, and neither 
bind nor prefs the head at all: the linen as ufual. 
This [think would be abundantly fufficient for 
the day; laying afide all thofe {wathes, band- 
ages, flays, and contrivances, that are moft ri- 
diculoufly ufed to clofe and keep the head in its 
place, and fupport the body. As if nature, ex- 
act nature, had produced her chief work, a hu- 
man creature, fo carelefsly unfinifhed as to want ; 
thofeadle aids to make it perfe&. Shoes and 
{tockings are very needlefs icumbrances, be-_ 
fides that they keep the legs wet and nafty if 
theyare not changed: ‘every hour, and often 
cramp*and hurt the feet: a child would ftand 
firmiery arid learn to walk much fooner, without 
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them. I think they cannot be neceffary tll it 
runs out in the dirt. There fhould be a thin 
‘flannel fhirt\for the night, which ought to be 
every way quite loofe. Children in’ this fimple, 
pleafant drefs, which may be readily put on and 
off without teazing them, would find themfelves 
perfectly eafy and happy, enjoying the free ule 
of their limbs and faculties, which they would 
very foon begin to employ when thus left at li- 
berty, I would have them put into it as foon as 
they are born, and continued in it till they are 
three years old; when it. may be changed for 
any other more genteel and fafhionable: though 
I could with it was not the cuftom to wear ftays at 
all; not becaufe I fee no beauty in the fugar-loaf 
fhape, but that I am apprehenfive it 1s often pro-. 
cured:at the expence of the health and firength 
ofthe body. There is an odd notion enough 
entertained about change, and the keeping of 
children clean. Some imagine that clean linen 
and freth clothes draw, and rob them of their 
nourifhing juices; I cannot fee that they do any 
thing more than imbibe a little of that moifture 
which their bodies exhale. Were it, as is fup- 
pofed, it would be of fervice to them ; fince they 
are always too abundantly fupplied, and there- 
fore I think they cannot be changed too often, 
and would have them clean every day ; as it would 
free them from f{tinks and fournefles, which are 
not only offenfive, but very prejudicial to the 


tender flate of infancy. * 
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« The feeding of children properly, is of much 
preater importance to them than their clothing. 
We ought to take great care to be right in this 
material article, and that nothing be given them 
but what is wholefome and good for them, and 
in fuch quantity as the body calls for towards its 
{upport and growth; not a grain more: Let us 


-confider what nature dire&ts in the cafe: if we 


follow nature, inftead of leading or driving it, 
we cannot err. In the bufinefs of nurfing, as 
well as phyfic, art is ever deftrudtive, if it does 
not exactly copy this original. When a child is 
firft born, there feems to be no provifion at all 
made for it; for the mother’s milk, as it is now 
managed, feldom comes till the third day; fo 
that, according to this appearance of nature, a 
child would be left a day and a half, or two 
days, without any food. Were this really the 
cafe, it would be a fufficient proof that it wanted 
none ; as indeed it does not immediately ; for it 
is born full/of blood, fullhof excrement, its appe- 
tites not awake, nor its fenfes opened; and re- 
quires fome intermediate time of abftinence and 
reft to compofe and recover the ftruggle of the 
birth, and the change of circulation (the blood 
running into new channels) which always put 
it into a little fever. However extraordinary 
this might appear, Iam fure it would be better 
that the child was not fed even all that time, 
than as it generally is fed; for it would fleep 
the greateft part of the time, and, when the 
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milk was ready for it, would be very hungry, 
and fuck with more eagernefs; which is often 
neceflary, for it feldom comes freely at firft. 
But let me endeavour to reconcile this difficulty, 
that a child fhould be born thus apparently un- 
provided for: I fay apparently, for in reality it 
isnot fo. Nature neither intended that a child 
fhould be kept fo long fafting, nor that we 
fhould feed it for her. Her defign is broke in 
upon, and a difficulty raifed that is wholly owing 
to miftaken management. The child, as foon 
as it is born, is taken from the mother, and not 
fuffered to fuck till the milk comes of itfelf; but — 
is either fed with ftrange and improper eines. or 
put to fuck fome other woman, whofe milk 
_ flowing in a full ftream, overpowers the new- 
born infant, that has not yet learned to fwallow,’ 
and fets it a coughing, or gives it a hiccup: the 
mother is left to ftruggle with the load of her - 
milk, unaffifted by the fucking of the child. 
Thus two great evils are produced, the one a 
prejudice to the child’s health, the other the 
danger of the mother’s life ; at leaft the retarding 
her recovery, by caufing sama is called a milk- 
fever ; which has been “thought to be natural, 
but fo far fromit, that it is eetrely owing to this 
mifconduét. I am confident from experience, 
that there would be no fever at all, were things 
managed rightly ; were the child ee without 
food ay any kind till it was hungry, which it is 


impoflible it fhould be juft after the birth, and 
7 then 
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then applied to the mother’s breafts: it would 
fuck with ftrength enough, after a few repeated 
trials, to make the milk flow gradually, in due 
proportion to the child’s unexercifed faculty of 
fwallowing, and the call of its ftomach. ‘Thus 
the child would not only provide for itfelf the 
beft of nourifhment, but, by opening a free 
paflage for it, would take off the mother’s load,’ 
as it increafed, before it could opprefs or hurt 
her ; and therefore effectually prevent the fever, 
which is caufed only by the painful diftention of 
the lacteal veffels of the breafts, when the milk 
. is injudicioufly fuffered to accumulate. Here 
let me defcribe a cafe of pure nature, in order to 
iiluftrate this material point yet farther. When 
a healthy young woman hies-in of her firft child, 
before the operations of nature have been per- 
verted by any abfurd practices, her labour would 
be ftrong, and, as I have chofen to inftance in 
the cafe of a firft child, perhaps difficult ; but in 
afew minutes after her delivery, fhe and her 
child, if it be not injured, would fall into a 
{weet fleep of fix or feven hours: the mother, if 
no poifonous opiate has been unneceffarily siven 
her, would awake refrefhed, the child hungry. 
A little thin broth with bread, or fome fuch light 
food, fhould be then given her; and foon after 
the child be put to fuck. In one hour or two 
the milk would infallibly flow; and, if nothing 
elfe be given it, the child would grow ftrong, 
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and flie recover perfectly in a few days. This is 
the conftant courfe of nature, which is very little 
attended to, and never followed. The general 
practice is, as foon asa child is born, to cram a 
dab of butter and fugar down its throat, a little 
oil, panada, caudle, or fome fuch unwholefome 
mefs. So that they fet out wrong, and the 
child ftands a fair chance of being made fick 
from the firft hour. It is the cuftom of fome to 
give a little roaft pig to an infant, which, it 
feems, is to cure it of all the mother’s longings. 
Much nonfenfe has been propagated, and be- 
lieved, about women’s longings, without any 
foundation in truth and nature. I with thefe 
matters were a little more inquired into, for the 
honour of the fex, to which many imperfe¢tions 
of this kind are imputed, which Iam fure it does 
not lie under. 


«¢ Hence I may be afked, what is to be done 
with a child born fick, that, inftead of fleeping, 
cries inceflantly from the birth, andis hardly to 
be quieted by any means? . Let good care be 
taken that it is not hurt by the drefling, or rather 
let it not be dreffed.at all, but wrapped up in a 
loofe flannel. If, notwithftanding this precau- 
tion, it {till continues crying; inftead of feeding 
it, for it is certainly a prepofterous thing to 
think of feeding a child becaufe it is fick 
though poflibly this may {top its mouth for a 
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little while, let it be applied to the mother’s 
breaft, perhaps it may bring the milk imme- 
diately, which would be the beft medicine for 
it in fuch acafe; or the nipple in its mouth may 
quiet it, though it does not bring it. “And it is 
certainly better it fhould be quieted without food 
than with it, which muft neceflarily make it 
worfe. Sometimes indeed the child may be fo 
very ill, that it will not even attempt to fuck. 
In fuch a cafe, which I think can‘happen but 
rarely, let the phyfic I fhall recommend a little 
farther on, where children are unavoidably to 
be dry-nurfed, be given, a little every hour, till 
it takes effect, fill attempting to bring it to fuck 
the mother’s milk, which is the beft phyfic or 
food it can take. 


“© When a child fucks its own mother, which, 
with a very few exceptions, would be beft for 
every child and every mother, nature has pro- 
vided it with fuch wholefome and fuitable nou- 
rifhment, fuppofing her a temperate woman that 
makes fome ufe of her limbs, it can hardly do 
amifs. The mother would likewife, in moft 
hyfterical nervous cafes, eftablifh her own health 
by it, though fhe were weak and fickly before- 
as eh as that of her offspring. For thefe rea- 
fons [could with, that every woman that is able, 
whofe fountains are not greatly _ difturbed or 
tainted, would give fuck to her. child. lam 
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very fure that forcing back the milk, which 
moft young women muft have in great abund- 
ance, may be of fatal confequence: fometimes it 
endangers life, and often lays the foundation of 
many incurable difeafes. The reafons that are. 
given for this praétice are very frivolous, and 
drawn from falfe premifes ; that fome women 
are too weak to bear fuch a drain, which would 
rob them of their own nourifhment. This is a 
very miftaken notion ; for the firft general caufe 
of moft people’s difeafes is, not want of nourifh- 
ment, as is here imagined, but too great fulnefs 
and redundancy of humours; good at firft, but 
being more than the body can employ or con- 
fume, they ftagnate, degenerate, and the 
whole mafs becomes corrupt, and produces many 
difeafes. ‘This is confirmed by the general prac- 
tice of phyficians, who make holes in the fkin, 
perpetual blifters, iffues, &c. to let out the fu- ° 
perfluity. JI would therefore leave it to be con- 
fidered, whether the throwing back fuch a load 
of humour, as a woman’s firft milk, be moft 
likely to mend her conftitution, or make her 
complaints irremediable. The mother’s firft 
milk is purgative, and cleanfes the child of its 
long-hoarded excrement ; no child, therefore, 
can be deprived of it without manifeft injury. By 
degrees it changes its property, becomes lefs 
purgative, and more nourifhing ; and 1s the belt 
_and only food the child likes, or ought to have 
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for fome time. If I could prevail, no child 
fhould ever be crammed with any unnatural mix. 
ture, till the provifion of nature was ready for 
it; nor afterwards fed with any ungenial alien 
diet whatever, at leaft for the firf2 three months : 
for it is not well able to digeft and aflimilate 
other aliments fooner. I have feen very healthy 
fine children, that never ate or drank any thing 
whatever but the mother’s milk for the firft ten 
or twelve months. - Nature feems to direé&t this, 
by giving them no teeth till about that time. 
There is ufually milk enough with the frft 
child; fometimes more than it can take: it is 
poured forth from an exuberant, overflowing 
urn, by a bountiful hand that never provides {par- 
ingly. . The call of nature fhould be waited for 
to feed it with any thing more fubftantial, and 
the appetite ever precede the food; not only 
with regard to the daily meals, but thofe changes 
of diet, which opening, increafing life requires. © 
But this is never done in either cafe, which is one 
of the greateft miftakes of all nurfes. Thus far 
nature, 1 fhe be not interrupted, will do -the 
whole bufinefs perfeCtly well; and there feems 
to be nothing left fora nurfe to do, but to keep 
the child clean and f{weet, and to tumble and tofs 
it about a good deal, play with it, and keep it in 
good humour. 


‘¢ When the child requires more folid fufte- 
nance, we are to inquire what, and how much 
is 
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is moft proper to give it. We may be. well af- 
fured there is a great miltake either in the quan- 
tity or quality of children’s food, or both, as it 
is ufually given them; becaufe they are made 
fick by it; for to this miftake I cannot help im- 
puting nine in ten of all their difeafes. As to 
quantity, there is a moft ridiculous error in the 
common practice; for it is generally fuppofed, 
that, whenever a child cries, it wants victuals ; 
and it Is accordingly fed ten, twelve, or more 
times in a day and night. his is fo obvious a 
mifapprehenfion, that I am furprifed it fhould 
ever prevail. Ifa child’s wants and motions be 
diligently and judicioufly attended-to, it will be 
found that it never cries but from pain: now 
the firft fenfations of hunger are not attended 
with pain ; accordingly a child (I mean this of a 
very young one) that is hungry, will make a 
hundred other figns of its want, before it will 
cry for food. If it be healthy and quite eafy in 
its drefs, it will hardly ever cry at all. Indeed 
thefe figns and motions I {peak of are but rarely 
to be obferved ; becaufe it feldom happens that 
children are ever fuffered to be hungry. In a 
few, very few, whom I have had the pleafure to 
fee reafonabiy nurfed,, that were not fed above 
two or three times in four and twenty hours, and 
yet were perfectly healthy, active, and happy, I 
have feen thefe fignals, which were as intelli- 
gible as if they had fpoken. ‘ 
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“ There are many faults in the quality of their 
food: it isnot fimple enough. ‘heir paps, pa- 
nadas, gruels, &c. are generally enriched with 
fugar, {pice, and fometimes a drop of wine, nei- 
ther of which they ought ever.to tafte. Our bo- 
dies never want them: they are what luxury only 
has introduced, to the deftruGtion of the health 
of mankind. It is not enough that their food 
be fimple, it fhould be alfo light. Several peo- 
ple, Lfind, are miftaken in their notions of what 
is light; and fancy that moft kinds of paftry, | 
puddings, cuftards, &c. are light, that is, light 
of digeftion. But there is nothing heavier in this 
fenfe than unfermented flour and eggs boiled 
hard, which are the chief ingredients of thofe 
preparations. What I mean by light, to give 
the beft idea I can of it, is any fubftance that is 
eafily feparated, and foluble-in warm water. 
Good bread is the lighteft thing I know: the 
power of due fermentation, in which confifts the 
whole art of making it, breaks and attenuates 
the tenacious particles of the flour fo as to give it 
thefe qualities I mention, and make it the fitteft 
food for young children. Cows milk is alfo 
fimple and light, and very good for them ; -but 
it is injudicioufly prepared: it fhould not be 
boiled ; for boiling alters the tafte and property 
of it, deftroys its {weetnefs, and makes it thicker, 
heavier, and lefs fit to mix and affimilate with 
the blood. But the chief objeGtion is, that their 
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food is wholly vegetable, the bad confequence of 
which is, that it will turn four in their {tomachs. 
The firft and general caufe of all the difeafes of — 
infants is manifeftly this acefcent quality of all 
their food. If any of thefe vegetable preparations 
Thave named, be kept in a degree of heat equal 
to that of a child’s ftomach, it will become four 
as vinegar in a few hours time. Thefe things 
are therefore very improper to feed a child whol- 
ly with. Some part of its diet fhould be con- 
trived to have a contrary tendency; fuch as we 
find only in flefh, which is the direct oppofite to 
acid, and tends to putrefaction. In a due mix- 
ture of thefe two extremes, correcting each 
other, confifts that falubrity of aliment our nature 
feems to require. As we are partly carnivorous 
animals, a child ought not to be fed wholly upon 
vegetables. ‘The mother’s milk, when it is per- 
fe€tly good, feems to be this true mixture of - 
the animal and vegetable properties, that 
agTEeS beft with the conftitution of a child, rea- 
dily paffes into good blood, requiring but a gen- 
tle exertion of the powers of circulation to break 
and fubdue its particles, and make them {mooth 
and round, and eafily divifible. I would advife 
therefore, that one half of infants’ diet, be thin 
light broths, with a little bread or rice boiled in 
them; which laft is not fo acefcent as any other 
kind of meal or flour., Thefe broths fhould be 
made with the flefh of full-grown animals, be. , 
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caufe their juices are more elaborate ; efpecially 
if they have never been confined to be fatted. 
The juices of a young ox, taken from the plough, 
make the fineft flavoured and moft wholefome 
foup. I believe it is for the fame reafon, the 
fleth of all wild animals has a higher tafte than 
that of tame, faginated ones, and is therefore 
mof{t agreeable to the palate of the luxurious: 
but this is to be underftood of thofe creatures 
that feed on corn or herbage. . The other part 
of children’s diet may be a little toafted bread 
and water boiled almoft dry, and then mixed 
with frefh milk not boiled*. This, without 
fugar, fpice, or any other pretended amendment 
whatever, would be perfectly light and whole. 
fome, of fufficient nourifhment, fomething like 
milk from the cow, with the additional ftrength 
and fpirit of bread in it. Twice a day, and not 
oftener, a fucking child fhould be fed at firft ; 
once with the broth, and once with the milk 
thus prepared. As to the quantity at each time, 


* The London bakers are {ufpected of putting alum in 
their bread, which would be very pernicious to infants. 
Therefore rufks, or the bifcuits called tops-and-bottoms, or 
rice, may be ufed inftead of it. Thefe will not turn four fo 
foon as common bread; which quality is undoubtedly an 
objection to ufing much of it, efpecially when children are 
weakly. The fafeft and beft method in my opinion is, not 
to feed them at all; at leaft till they are fix or eight months 
old. The fineft children I ever faw lived wholly upon fuck. 
ing till after that age. 
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its appetite muft be the meafure of that. fis 
_ hunger fhould be fatisfied, but no more; for 
children will always eat with fome eagernefs full 
as much as they ought: therefore it muft be 
very wrong to go beyond that, and ftuff them 
till they {pew, asthe common method is. They 
fhould not be laid on their ‘backs to be fed, but 
held in a fitting pofture, that fwallowing may 
be eafier to them, and that they may the more 
readily difcover when they have had enough. 
When they come to be about ten or twelve 
months old, and their appetite and digeftion grow 
ftrong, they may be fed three times a day ; 
which I think they ought nevér-to exceed their 
whole lives after. By night I would not have 
them fed or fuckled at all, that they might at 
leaft be hungry in a morning. It is this night- 
feeding that makes them fo over-fat and bloated. 
If they be not ufed to it at firft, and, perhaps, 
awaked on purpofe, they will never feek it; and 
if they are not-difturbed from the birth, in a 
weck’s time they will get into a habit of fleeping 
all or moft part of the night very quictly, awak- 
ing poflibly once or twice for a few minutes, when 
they are wet, and ought to be changed. Their 
meals, and, in my opinion, their fucking too, 
ought to be at ftated times, and the fame every 
day; that the ftomach may have intervals to di- 
geft, and the appetite return. The child would 
foon be quite eafy and fatisfied in the habit ; 
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much more fo than when taught to exped food 
at all times, and at every little fit of crying or 
uneafinefs. Let this method be obferved about 
a twelvemonth, when, and not before, they may 
be weaned; not all at once, but by infenfible 
degrees ; that they may neither feel, nor fret at, 


‘the want of the breaft. This might be very 


eafily managed, if they were fuffered to fuck 
only at certain times. Wrere this plan of nurf 
ing literally purfued, the children kept clean 
and {weet, tumbled and toffed about a good 
deal, and carried out every day in all weathers, 
{ am confident, that, in fix or eight months time, 
moft children would become healthy and ftrong, 
would be able to fit up on the ground without 
fupport, to divert themfelves an hour at a time, 
to the great relief of their nurfes; would readily 
find the ufe of their legs, and very foon fhift for 
themfelves. 


“* If it be afked, whether I mean this of child- 
renin general, and that weakly ones, born of 
unhealthy parents, {hould be treated in the fame 
manner; I anfwer, that it is not fo common for 
children to inherit the difeafes of their parents, 
as is generally imagined: there is much vulgar 
error in this Opmion ; for people that are very 
unhealthy feldom have children, efpecially if 
the bad health be of the female fide; and it is 
generally late in lite when chronic difeafes take 
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place in moft men, when the bufinefs of love is 
pretty well over: certainly children can have 
no title to thofe infirmities which their parents 
have acquired by indolence and intemperance 
long after their birth. It is not common for 
people to complain of ails they think hereditary, 
till they are grown up; that is, till they have 
contributed to them by their own. irregularities 
and excefles, and then are glad to throw their 
own faults bath upon their parents, and lament 
a bad conftitution when they have fpoiled a 
very good one. It is very feldom that children 
are troubled with family diftempers. Indeed, 
when we find them affected with fcrophulous or 
venereal complaints, we may reafonably conclude 
the taint to have been tranfmitted to them; but 
thefe cafes are very rare, in comparifon a the 
many others that are falfely, and without the 
leaft foundation, imputed to parents; when the 
real caufe is either in the complainants them- 
felves, or bad nurfing, that has fixed them early 
in bad habits. In one fenfe, many difeafes may 
be faid to be hereditary, perhaps all thofe of mal. 
formation, by which I mean not only deformity 
and diftortion, but all thofe cafes where the ° 
fibres and veflels of one part are weaker in pro- 
portion than the reft; fo that upon any {train 
of the body, whether of debauch or too violent 
exercife, the weak part fails firft, and diforders 
the whole. ‘Thus complaints may be produced 
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fimilar to thofe of the parent, owing in fome 
meafure to the fimilitude of parts, which poffi- 
bly is inherited like the features of the face; 
but yet thefe difeafes might never have appeared, 
but for the immediate aéting caufe, the violence 
done to the body. Moft diftempers have two 
caules : the one, a particular ftate of the folids 
and fluids of the body, which difpofe it to receive 
certain infections and impulfes; the other, the 
infection or impulfe itfelf. Now what I contend 
for is, that though this predifponent ftate or ha- 
bit of the body be heritable, yet the difeafes in- 
cident to thefe wretched heirs may be avoided, 
by preventing the active caufe; which may be 
done in many cafes by a due attention to the 
non-naturals, as they are called; in plainer 
words, by a temperate, aétive life; in children, 
by good nurfing. ‘Therefore I conclude, that, 
inftead of indulging and enfeebling yet more by 
the common methods, children fo unhappily 
born, what lam recommending, together with 
the wholefome milk of a healthy nurfe, is the 
beft, the only means to remedy the evil, 
and by which alone they may by degrees be. 


made healthy and ftrong. And thus, in a GENES rs 


ration or two of reafonable temperate perfons; 
every taint and infirmity whatever, the king’s 
evil and madnefs not excepted, would be totally 

worn out. 
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‘The plain natural plan Ihave laid down is 
never followed, becaufe moft mothers, of any 
condition, either cannot, or will not undertake 
the troublefome tafk of fuckling their own 
children ; which is troublefome only for want of 
proper method : were it rightly managed, there 
would be too much pleafure in it, to every wo- 
man that can prevail upon herfelf to give up a 
little of the beauty of her breaft to feed her off- 
fpring ; though this is a miftaken notion, for 
the breafts are not fpoiled by giving fuck, but by 
growing fat. There would be no fear of offend- 
ing the hufband’s ears with the noife of the 
fqualling brat. The child, was it nurfed in this 
way, would be always quiet, in good humour, 
ever playing, laughing, or fleeping. In my 
opinion, a man of fenfe cannot have a prettier 
rattle (for rattles he muft have of one kind or 
other) than fuch a young child. 1am quite at 
a lofs to account for the general practice of fend- 
ing infants out of doors, to be fuckled or dry- 
nurfed by another woman, who has not fo much 
underftanding, nor can have.fo much affection 
for it, as the parents; and how it comes to pafs, 
that people of good fenfe and eafy circumftances 
will not give themfelves the pains to watch over 
the health and welfare of their children, but are 
fo carelefs as to give them up to the common 
methods, without confidering how near it is to 
an equal chance that they are deftroyed by 
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them. The ancient cuftom of expofing them 
to wild beafts, or drowning them, would cer- 
tainly be a setngh quicker and more humane way 
of difpatching them. © There are fome, how- 
ever, who with to have children, and to preferve 
shen: but are miftaken in their cares about 
eldeute To fuch only I would addrefs myfelf, 
and earneftly recommend it to every father to 
have his child nurfed under his own eye; to 
make ufe of his own reafon and fenfe, in fuper- 
intending and directing the management of it ; 
nor fuffer it to be made one of the myiteries « 
the Bona Dea, from which the men are to be ex- 
cluded. I would advife every mother that can, 
for her own fake as well as her child’s, to fuckle 
t: if fhe be a healthy woman, it will confirm ~ 
her health ; if weakly, in moft cafes it will re- 
{tore her. It need be no confinement to her, or 
abridgment of her time: four times in four and 
twenty hours will be often enough to give it 
fuck ; letting it have as much as it will fuck out 
of both breafts at each time. It may be fed and 
drefled by fome handy reafonable fervant, that 
will fubmit to be direéted; whom, likewife, it 
may fleep with. No other woman’s milk can be 
fo good for her child; and dry-nurfing I look 
upon to be the moft unnatural and dangerous 
method of all; and, according to my obferva- 
tion, not one in three furvives it. To breed a 
child in this artificial manner, requires more 
knowledge of nature and the animal ceconomy, 
than the beft nurfe was ever miftrefs of, as well 
—DD2 as 
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as more care and attention than is generally bes 
ftowed on children: the fkill of a good phyfi- 


cian would be neceflary to manage it right- 
lyrett Pataki at 


The Doétor is here led to ftate his opinion as 
to the precautions neceflary to be taken in the 
choice of hired nurfes, and his reafons why the 
children entrufted to their care fhould be 
treated fomewhat difierently from thofe who are 
nurfed in a more natural way, and fuck their 
own mothers. He does not deem it enough 
that hired nurfes fhould be clean and healthy : 
he looks upon their age as a material confidera- 
tion. * Thofe,” he fays, ‘“‘ between twenty and 
and thirty are certainly of the beft age; becaufe 
they will have more milk than the very young, 
and more and better than the old. But what,” 
he thinks, ‘ of the utmoft confequence is, that 
great ad fhould be had to the time of their 
Gaetan and thofe procured, if poffible, who 
have not been brought to bed above two or three 
months.” He juftly obferves, that “ nature in- 
tending a child fhould fuele about a twelve- 
‘eons the milk feldom continues good much 
longer ;” and he adds, with a {till greater degree 
of evidence, ‘* that, if a new-born infant be de- 
prived of its own mother’s milk, it ought un- 
doubtedly to have what is moft like it: the 
newer it is, the more fuitable in all refpects to 
itgstendermMature. : tae hie oe 
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After cenfuring a very common praé¢tice with 
poor women, who, if they can get nurfe-child- 
ren, will fuckle two or three of them fucceflively 
with the fame milk, he proceeds thus: “A 
nurfe ought to have great regard to her diet: it 
is not enough that fhe be fober and temperate ; 
her food fhould confit of a proper mixture of 
flefh and vegetables : fhe fhould eat one hearty 
meal of unialted flefh-meat every day, ‘with a 
good deal of garden-ftuff, and a little bread, 
Thin broth or milk would be beft for her break- 
faft and fupper. Her drink fhould be fmall-beer, 
or milk and water; but upon no account fhould 
fhe ever touch a drop of wine or ftrong drink, 
much lefs any kind of {pirituous liquors: giving 
ale or brandy toa nurfe is, in effect, giving it 
to the child; and it is eafy to conclude what 
would be the confequence.” * * # 


This equally candid and judicious writer does 
not enter upon his promifed defcription of the 
treatment proper for children put out to nurfe, 
without again reminding his readers, that the 
plan, which he would lay down, could he pre- 
vail, would be that of nature, excluding art and 
foreign aid entirely. ‘‘ But,” ‘he adds, ‘* when 
this : broke in upon, a little adventitious fkill 
becomes indifpenfibly neceflary ; that, if we are 
not perfectly right in following clofely the 
defign of nature, we may co-operate a little, 
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and not be totally wrong in counteradting it, as 
is too often the cafe. What I meanis, that every 
child, not allowed the mother’s firft milk, whether 
it be dry-nurfed or fuckled by another woman, 
fhould be purged in a day or two after the birth, 
and this purging continued for fome time ; not 
by regular dofes of phyfic that may operate all 
at once, but fome lermient laxative fhould be 
contrived, and given two or three times a day, 
fo as to keep the child’s body open for the firft 
Nine days, or fortnight; leflenmg the quantity 
infenfibly, till it be left off. It fhould be fo ma- 
naged, that the operation of the artificial phy. 
fic may refemble that of the natural. This is fo 
material, that, for want of it, moft children 
within the firft month break out in pimples all 
over: the nurfes call it the red-gum, and look 
. upon it to be a natural thing, and that the child- 
ren will be unhealthy that have it not. So in- 
deed they will be in all likelihood ; and it is better 
that thefe foulnefles, which become acrid-and 
hot by remaining too long in the body, fhould 
be diicharged through the fkin, than not at all ; 
or that they fhould be lodged in the blood, or 
fall upon the vitals, to lay the foundation of 
numberlels future evils ; but it is chiefly owing 
~~ to the neglect of this method at firft. A child 
that fucks its own mother, unlefs it be greatly 
over-fed, or kept too hot, will never be troubled 
with this humour at all.’ * * * * * 

The 
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The following is the form of the gentle pur- 
gative which the Doctor recommends to fuch 
infants as have been deprived of the falatary 
operation of their mothers’ milk : 


“ Take manna, pulp of caffia, of each half 
an ounce: diflolve them in about three ounces 
of thin broth. Let the child take two f{poon- 
fuls three times a day, varying the quantity ac- 
cording to the effeé&t ; which, at firft, ought to 
be three or four ftools in four and twenty 
hours.” 


Among other rules for the conduét of hired 
nurfes, this experienced phyfician particularly 
enjoins fuch women “to keep the children 
awake by day, as long as they: are difpofed to 
be fo, and to amufe and keep them in good hu- 
mour all they can; not to lull and rock them to 
fleep, or to continue their fleep too long; which 
is only done to fave their own time and trouble, 
to the great detriment of the children’s health, 
fpirits, and underftanding.” * * * * * Here he 
refers to his former obfervations on the changes to 
be gradually made in the diet of children, when 
they come to require more folid fuftenance than 
breaft-milk ; and he takes occafion to introduce 
the following remarks : 


<< A child may be allowed any kind of mellow 
fruit, either raw, ftewed, or baked ; roots of 
DD4 all 
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all forts, and all the produce of the kitchen- » 


gardcn. I am fure all thefe things are whole- 
fome and good for them, and every one elfe, 
notwith{tanding the idle notion of their being 
windy, which they are only to very debauched 
ftomachs; and fo is milk : but no man’s blood 
wants the cleanfing, refrefhing power of milk, 
more than his whofe ftomach, ufed to inflamma- 
tory things of high relifh, will not bear the firft 
chill of it. To children, all this kind of food, ta- 
ken in moderation, is perfeétly grateful and falu- 
tary. Some may think that they carry into the fto- 
mach the eggs of future worms : but of this I am 
not very apprehenfive; for I believe there are few 
things we eat or drink that do not convey them. 
But then they can never be hatched in a healthy 
infide, where all the juices are {weet and good, 
and every gland performs its office: the gall, in 
particular, would deftroy them: bullocks’ .gall 
has been found to bea good and fafe vermifuge. 
It is my opinion, we fwallow the eggs of many 
little animals, that are never brought into life 
within us, except where they find a fit neft or 
lodgement in the acid phlegm of vitiated humours 
of the {tomach and bowels. Were thefe totally 
difcharged every day, and the food of yelterday 
employed in nourifhment, and the fuperfluity 
thrown off to the laft grain, no worms could ever 
breed or harbour in our vitals. As foon as the 
children have any teeth, at fix or eight months, 


they 
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they may by degrees be ufed to a little flefh-meat; 
which they are always very fond of, much more 
fo at firft, than of any confectionary or paftry 
wares, with which they fhould never debauch 
‘their tafte.’” 


I have elfewhere enlarged on the fatal effects 
of thefe palatable poifons; and I am not with- 
out hopes that tender and rational mothers will — 
pay fome little attention to my warnings. A 
reform in this article alone—the total difufe of 
paftry in the diet of young children—will go a 
great way towards preventing many of the worft 
complaints to which they are fubject. 


From the above remarks on the proper food 
of infants, the Dottor makes a very natural 
tranfition to the confideration of their difeafes. 
He begins with expofing the abfurdity of popu- 
Jar errors and popular prejudices with refpeé to 
fectiitive. i) brecany tect. ihe days. oS" has 
been thought to be, and is fatal to many child- 
ren; but 1 am confident this is not from nature, 
for it is no difeafe, or we could not be well in 
health till one or two and twenty, or later. ‘ 
Teeth are breeding the greateft part of that time; 
and it is my opinion, the laft teeth give more 
pain than the firft, as the bones and gums they 
are to pierce are grown more firm and hard, 
But, whatever fever, fits, or other dangerous 
a fymptoms 
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fymptoms feem to attend this operation of nature, 
healthy children have fometimes bred their teeth 
without any fuch bad attendants; which ought 
to incline us to fufpect the evil not to be natu- 
ral, but rather the effect of too great a fulnefs, - 
or the corrupt humours of the body put into 
agitation by the {timulating pain the tooth caufes — 
in breaking its way out. ‘This, I believe, never 
happens without fome pain, and poffibly a little 
fever ; but if the blood and juices be perfeétly 
{weet and good, and there be not too great a 
redundancy of them, both will be but flight, 
and pafs off eh, oh without any bad 
confequence whatever. The chief intention of 
the method I am recommending is, to preferve 
the humours of the body in this ftate; and 
therefore, if it fucceeds, children fo managed 
will breed their teeth with lefs pain and danger 
than are commonly obferved to attend this 
work of nature.” 


s 


In fupport of this opinion, can itate from 
my own experience, that I have never known 
cutting the teeth, as it is called, attended with 
any pain of an alarming nature, except in cafes 
of previous difeafe, mifmanagement, or bad 
nurfing. Fevers, convulfion-fits, and other dan- 
gerous fymptoms, are always, upon fuch occa- 
fions, the confequences of an extreme fulnefs of 

the 
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the habit, a vitiated ftate of the blood and 
juices, fome conftitutional weaknefs, or a great 
irritability of the nervous fyftem. ‘The ufe alfo 
of corals, and the like hard fubftances, by ren- 
dering the gums callous, muftvoppofe additional 
refiftance to the burfting tooth, and greatly in- 
creafe the acutenefs of the pain. But the Doc- 
tor’s text requires no comment. I fhall there- 
fore refume my quotation from his valuable ™ 


pamphlet. 


‘¢ AsI have faid,”? continues he, “‘ that the 
firft and general caufe of moft of the difeafes in- 
fants are liable to, is the acid corruption of their 
food, it may not be amifs juft to mention an 
eafy and certain remedy, or rather preventive, if 
given timely, at the firft appearance of predomi- 
‘nating acid; which is very obvious, from the 
crude white or green ftools, gripes and purg- 
ings, occafioned by it. The common method, 
when thefe fymptoms appear, is to give the 
pearl-julep, crab’s eyes, and the teftaceous pow- 
ders ;- which, Though they do abforb the acidi- 
ties, have this inconvenience in their effect, that 
they are apt to lodge in the body, and bring on 
a coftivenefs very detrimental to infants, and 
therefore require a little manna, or fome gentle 
purge, to be given frequently to carry them off. 
Inftead of thefe, I would recommend a certain 
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fine infipid powder, called magnefia alba, which, 
at the fame time it correéts and {weetens all four- 
nefes rather more’ effeQually than the tefta- 
ceous powders, is likewife a lenient purgative, 
and keeps the body gently open. ‘This is the 
only alkaline purge I know of, and which our 
difpenfatories have long wanted. I have taken it 
myfelt, and given it to others, for the heart-burn, 
and find it to be the belt and moft effeGtual re- 
medy for that complaint. It may be given to 
children from one to two drams a day, a little at 
a time, in/all their food, till the acidities be quite 
overcome, and the concomitant fymptoms dif- 
appear entirely. I have often given it with good 
and great effect, even when the children eye 
been far gone in difeafes firft brought on by pre- 
vailing acid. 


*¢ It is always eafier to prevent difeafes than ta 
cure them ; and as neither children, nor indeed 
grown perfons, are ever feized with chronic dif- 
eafes fuddenly, the progrefs of decaying health 
being perceptibly gradual, it is fio difficult mat, 
ter for a phyfician of common {kill to obferve 
the firft {tep towards illnefs, and to foretell the 
-confequence, in all thofe whofe habit of life is 
well known to him. But to parents and nurfes 
in general, thefe obfervations may not occur. I 
will therefore point out a few certain figns and 


fymptoms, oy which they may be affured, that 
a child’s 
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a child’s health is decaying, even before it ap- 
pears to be fick. If thefe are neglected, the evil 
increafes, grows from bad to worfe, and more 
violent and apparent complaints will follow, 
and perhaps end in incurable difeafes, which 
a timely remedy, or a flight change in the diet 
and manner of life, had infallibly prevented. 
The firft tendency to difeafe may be obferved in 
a child’s breath. It is not enough the breath be 
not offenfive: it fhould be fweet and fragrant 
like a nofegay of frefh flowers, or a pail of new 
milk from a young cow that feeds upon the 
fweeteft grafs of the {pring ; and this as well at 
firft waking in the morning, as all day long. 
It is always fo with children that are in perfect 
delicate health. As foon, therefore, as a child’s 
breath is found to be either hot, or ftrong, or 
four, we may be affured that digeftion and fur- 
feit have fouled and difturbed the blood, and 
now is the time to apply a proper remedy, and 
prevent a train of impending evils. Let the 
child be reftrained in its food; eat lefs; live 
upon milk or thin broth for a day or two ; be car- 
ried, or walk if itis able, a little more than ufual 
in the openair. Let a little of this powder, or’ 
any other proper phyfic, be given; not that I 
would advife phyfic to be made familiar ; but 
one dofe adminiftered now, would prevent the 
neceflity of a great many that might afterwards 


be prefcribed with much lefs good effect. 
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“ If this firft fymptom of approaching illnefs 
be overlooked, the child, who, if it was healthy, 
would lie quiet as a log all night, will have dif- 
turbed fleep, reftleflnefs, terrifying dreams ;_ will 
be talking, ftarting, kicking, and tumbling 
about ; or f{miling and laughing, as is common 
with very young children when they are griped ; 
and the nurfes fay they fee and converfe with 
angels. After this will follow lofs of appetite 
and complexion, check of growth, decay of 
firength, cough, confumption, or elfe colics, 
gripes, worms, fits, &c. difeafes that require 
all the {kill of a good phyfician; and happy for 
them, if the utmoft he can employ. will reftore 
them to any degree of lafting health. 


‘¢ There is one thing more which I forgot to 
mention in its proper place, and therefore I muft 
take notice of it here; that is, the degree of 
exercife proper for children.” This is of more 
confequence than all the reft; for, without it, | 
all. our care in feeding and clothing will not 
fucceed to our wifhes: but when by due degrees 
achild is brought to bear a good deal of exercife 
without fatigue, it is inconceivable how much 
impropriety and abfurdity in both thofe articles 
it will endure unhurt. A child, - therefore, 
fhould be pufhed forwards, and taught to walk 
as foon as poffible. A healthy child a year old 


will be able to walk alone. ‘This we may call 
the 
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the cera of their deliverance ; for this ereat dif- 
ficulty furmounted, they generally do well, by 
getting out of the nurfe’s hands to fhift for them- 
felves. And here Imuft endeavour to correcta 
great miftake, which is, that moft people think 
it wrong to put weakly children upon their legs, 
efpecially if they are the leaft bent or crooked ; 
but whoever will venture the experiment will 
furely find, that crooked legs will grow in time 
{trong and ftraight by frequent walking, while 
difufe will make them worfe and worfe every 
day. As they grow daily more and more able, 
let their walks be gradually increafed, till they 
can walk two miles on a ftretch without weari- 
nels; which they will be very well able to do 
before they are three’ years old, if they are ac- 
cuftomed to it every day. ‘To lead them fuch a 
walk, fhould be impofed as an indifpenfible tafk 
upon their maids, for to them it will be the 
higheft pleafure ; fo far from a burthen to them, 
that if they perform the daily duty, they will, 
from the impulfe of their own active vigour, be 
found running, leaping, and playing, all day 
long. hus, a dull, heavy child may be made 
playful and fprightly, a weakly one healthy and 
{trong, and confirmed in good habits and perpe- 
tual health. 


“There are fome other little niceties that, 
were they obferved in the nurfing of children, 
7 would 
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would be of fome ufe to them; fuch as making 
them lie {traight in the bed. I do not mean ex- 
tended like a corpfe, but that their limbs may be 
free and eafy. I have fometimes feen children a 
year or two old lie doubled up in bed as in the 
womb, efpecially in cold weather ; and from the 
conitraint of their pofture, fall into profufe fweats. 
This will be prevented if they are laid ftraight ; 
and fleep relaxing all the mufcles of the body, 
the knees will naturally be bent a little. They 
fhould be taught to ufe both hands alike; for 
employing one more than the other will not only 
make the hand and arm fo ufed, but alfo that 
fide of the body, bigger than the other. This 
is fometimes the caufe of crookednefs. It would 
‘ likewife not be amifs to forward their fpeaking’ 
plain, by fpeaking plain diftinc&t words to them, — 
inftead of the namby-pamby ftyle, and giving them 
back their own broken inarticulate attempts ; by 
which means, I believe, fome children fcarcely 
{peak intelligibly at feven years of age. I think 
they cannot be made .reafonable creatures too 
foon,* *°* * *7* 


As this eflay was written in the form of a let- 
ter, the Doéor concludes it with an apology to 
the gentleman to whom it was addrefled, for 
the loofe manner in which the thoughts were laid 
before him. The writer very candidly confefles 
that he had “ neither time nor patience to think 
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of form and order, or fupporting them by af- 
icted demontftrations taken from mechanical 
principles and powers. “ All I have endeavoured,” 
lays he, “is to be intelligible and ufeful; and 
therefore Ihave avoided, as much as poflible, 
all terms of art; together with learned quota- 
tions, as often produced out of vanity, and to . 
thew deep reading, as for the fake of proof. 
“= * * * J fthall only add, by way of perfua- 
five to thofe who may be inclined to make trial 
of the method] recommend, that I am a father, 
and have already pradtifed it with the moft defir- 
able fuccefs.”’ 


In a poltfcript to the tenth edition of this 
pamphlet, dated July 17th, 1769, the author ex- 
prefles him{elf in the follewing manner : 


** It is now above twenty years fince I wrote 
the foregoing eflay ; and though I have made a 
afew alterations, it was only to explain thofe 
paflages that contained any apparent difficulty 
or obfcurity: I have never yet found caufe to 
alter eflentially any one opinion delivered in it, 
Thave through the whole induftrioufly laboured 
at the greateft plainnels and fimplicity ; and yet 
my meaning has been much miftaken. Some 
have very ftrangely expected to find in it the ge- 
neral cure of children’s difeafes, though it be 
profefledly written only to prevent them, by 
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eftablifhing good health ; a very different thing 
(whatever people may think) from the cure of 
difeafes. Sick or weak children, whether fuch 
by nature, or made fuch by bad nurfing, cannot 
perhaps be brought immediately into the habits 
here recommended, but muft firft be cured of 
their maladies by a fkilful phyfician ; who, if he 
be alfo an honeft man, will introduce thefe, or 
fimilar habits of management, to continue them 
in health and ftrength. But in treating their 
difeafes, as.well as in nurfing them, I am very 
fure many capital errors are committed. I ob- 
ject greatly in particular to the frequent ufe of 
antimonial and mercurial medicines; which, 
though they give fometimes a little temporary 
relief, by difcharging crude and phlegmatic hu- 
mours, killing worms, &c. I am very conf- 
dent a repeated ufe of them breaks the blood, re- 
laxes the fibres, and is every way deftructive to 
the conftitution of children. Prefent relief feems 
to be all that is defired, and therefore all that is 
intended by medication: the flow, but perma- 
nent effeéts of good habits few have patience 
to expect. Others have neglected effentials, 
to lay ftrefs only upon trifles. A lady of great 
fway among her acquaintance told me not 
long ago, with an air of reproach, that fhe had 
nurfed her child according to my book, and it 
died. I afked, if fhe had fuckled it herfelf ? 
No.—Had it fucked any other woman ?—It was 
dry-nurfed—Then, madam, you cannot im- 
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pute your misfortune to my advice, for you have 
taken a method quite contrary to it in the moft 
capital point—Oh! but, according to my di- 
rection, it had never worn ftockings.—Madam, 
‘ children may die, whether they do or do not 
wear ftockings.” A ftronger illuftration could 
not be given of the folly of attending only to 
trifles, and acting diametrically oppofite to the 
dictates of reafon and experience in matters of 
the greateft moment. 


THE END. 
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